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From the throbbing pulse of human life that 
beats upon Manhattan Island there run veins and 
arteries that grow strong in the meadows of New 
Jersey, and leap between the hedgerows of Staten 
Island, and bound across the fields and sand 
dunes of Long Island. A blue vein of the system 
finds its way along the east bank of the Hudson 
as far as Tarrytown, and another along the Sound, 
past Glen Island and the ancient French settle- 
ment of New Rochelle, to Larchmont. Mamaro- 
neck and Peekskill are capillaries. 

One of the most notable and, at the same time, 
most charming features in the growth of great 
modern cities is the fact that so large a proportion 
of the business population can have their homes 
outside the outermost rim of echoing footsteps 
and crunching wheels; out among the flowers 
and birds. London and Philadelphia, Paris and 
Boston have their Newingtons, Germantowns, 
Fontainebleaus and Brooklines. God made the 
country and man made the town. There’s no 
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use denying that; and men have owned it all the 
time, from Cicero in his T'usculum Villa to Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid in his White Plains palace. New 
York needs suburbs more than any other city in 
the world. Her merchants reside among the hills 
and beside the sea. Her great commercial streets 
are as deserted, after six o’clock at night, as the 
ruins of Carthage or Ticonderoga. . This results, 
not only from the enterprise of her citizens, but 
also from the crowding of space, caused by the 
two great rivers on either side, which a cackling 
Islander has characterized as ‘‘two huge pig 
troughs,” but which really constitute the health- 
fulness and grandeur of the American metropolis. 
To the denizens of New York, seeking health 
among the hills and in the bracing air of the 
.country, the peninsula of Westchester County, 
stretching down and mortised to Manhattan Isl- 
and by the Harlem River, has, of late years, been 
of more interest than formerly to the public. 
And one part of it, not much written about nor 
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widely celebrated, is the Bronx River Valley from 
Fordham to White Plains. A short walk from 
the Catholic College of St. John’s at Fordham 
brings you to the beginning of this picturesque 
and interesting country of hill and dale and 
stream, of furrowed field and forest height, a 
great part of which is included in the city limits 
of New York itself. On the hill above Ford- 
ham is the house where Poe spent his happiest 
days and dreamed his weirdest dreams. 

Of a summer day you could not take a more 
delightful ramble than that across the fields and 
through the happy green lanes that lie between 
the little rural station of Bedford Park and the 
quaint hamlet of West Farms on the Bronx River. 
Joseph Rodman Drake, the poet, has made the 
Bronx River famous by his genius. He instanced 
the Bronx to refute Fenimore Cooper’s assertion 
that Scottish streams were more suited to develop 
the poetic instinct than American ones. Cooper 
himself wrote ** The Spy” in a house near Scars- 
dale, with one of the finest views in this whole 
region to inspire him. And Fitz-Greene Halleck 
wrote of Drake: 

‘* Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days; 
None knew thee but to love thee, 

Nor named thee but to praise.” 


Drake lies beside the stream he glorified, his 
friend’s epitaph cut out on his plain headstone. 
Every great soul can afford to be plain—in dress, 
in furniture, in elegy. 

At some distance above where the Bronx River 
empties into the Sound and lazily laps the grave 
of her poet, and a few feet from the old bridge of 
West Farms, the new city park, the Bronx Park, 
begins. This property was acquired by the city 
in 1884, and consists of 653 acres of an old West- 
chester farm. It is one of the series of city parks 
then purchased for nine million dollars. The 
other two parks, Pelham Bay Park and Van Cort- 
landt, with parkways connecting, are to form a 
public playground which will stretch almost from 
the Sound to the Hudson. 

In the Bronx Park we begin our acquaintance 
with the valley destined to be an important suburb 
to the metropolis of the future. The river is very 
beautiful in its two and a half miles from West 
Farms to Williams Bridge. Oaks, elms and 
spruce diversify the banks on either side. The 
rocks, so characteristic of this whole section of 
country, give a romance to the woods and fields. 
In your walk through the Bronx Park you will 
come upon flowers of a hundred hues, and hear 


songs from birds of many tuneful notes. It seems 


strange that the city people are not more deeply 
interested in this charming breathing place. The 
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park, as yet, has lost little of the wildness of 
Mother Nature. A few fairly good roads run 
through it, and several rustic bridges span the 
river. The crickets and the katydids still hold 
carnival out in the fields, and in the twilight of 
the bushes the truculent spider chases his prey ; 
the laughter of children rings like village bells 
and the locust grides among the hay. As we 
proceed toward the north we can tell by the 
perfumed air that lilies are near. Around the 
turn the indolent turtle basks, and plumps in 
at our approach. In the meadows the clover 
catches the quick aroma of the rain, and along 
the river’s bank the eglantine steals her red pet- 
als from the sunlight, while the willows bend 
above, to let their long tresses fall over their 
heads, as though they were sea nymphs rising to 
sun their streaming hair. 

Here is Nature in the most delightful of her 
moods and tenses, within half an hour of the 
Grand Central Depot. The pretty river wanders 
through meadows blue, in spring, with violets, 
golden with the pollen of the willow catkin, pur- 
ple with blossoms of the swamp maple and the pear 
tree. Through the leaves that fell last autumn 
the tender anemone appears, with the lovely 
fragility that seems born of adversity. Your way 
lies from apple orchards pink with promise to 
teasing woods just beginning to cast a cooling 
shade. Under foot the golden cinquefoil glistens 
and the dandelion mocks the sun with its smiling 
face among the grass. ‘There is no end to this 
exquisite variety —snowdrops and crocuses, wild 
geraniums and pyrola, bellwort and _ partridge 
berries, adder’s tongues and jacks-in-the-pulpit, 
wintergreens and rue, rock ferns and the ‘‘ colum- 
bine with horn of honey,” golden-rod and asters, 
baneberries and ginseng, sumac and saxifrage, 
hepatica and the myriad flower beauties that 
watch you with rose-veined faces, waiting like 
children to be kissed, or pouting with closed pet- 
als like the spoiled, pink-cheeked darlings of the 
drawing room. One might almost exclaim with 
John Milton over his sinless paradise—the first of 
all parks—‘‘ Flowers of all hue, and without thorn 
the rose.” Near one of the bridges in Bronx 
Park a giant pine, rooted in the rocks, has stood 
there for a century and more. I could not but 
feel awed to stand beneath its venerable roof. No 
wonder. It has heard the war cries of the sav- 
ages and the guns of the Revolution. Not far 
away, at Throgg’s Neck and Pelham Neck, the 
patriots, 800 strong, repulsed the King’s soldiers, 
numbering 4,000, when erstwhile the Mother 
Saxon and her strongest offspring were locked in 
the anaconda coil of conflict. 

sy an old bridge where the echoes linger, like 
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the ghosts of naiads destrting the strand, I was 
fortunate enough to form the acquaintance of Mr. 
Department of Public Parks No. 153—a stal- 
wart Christian of the inland type, a good Amer- 
ican citizen from Schoharie. ‘‘The beauty of 
this park,” he said, ‘‘is its foliage and boatin’. 
This ain’t no river, though they call it that. We 
eall it a ‘crik* at Schoharie. The Schoharie 
crik is bigger’n this, and many a time I’ve swum 
and dove in’t too.” He led me through groves 
that would put Wissahickon on her best behavior, 
and among trees as splendid as those of the Bois 
de Boulogne. ‘‘ There,” he went on in his con- 
versation, ‘‘is a leetle blue flower—no, ’tain’t the 
floore de leens—and the perfume from it is actu- 
ally grand. And here’s the place I love,” coming 
to an opening that led us out tothe river. “ You 
never know you're bere till you git here.” There 
was a touch of genius in his last remark, for the 
Bronx Valley is characterized by nothing so much 
as by pretty surprises in the way of nooks and 
patches of lovely landscapes, and ‘‘you never 
know you are there till you get there.” This is 
what renders the valley so fascinating to artists 
like John Pope, Edward Gay and Mr. Hopkinson 
Smith, and which makes your visit to any pleas- 
ant part of it so liable to be interrupted by the 
haunted and the haunting presence of the kodak 
fiend. 

And, speaking of Hopkinson Smith, a few min- 
utes’ walk across a baseball field and over a 
wooden bridge brings you to the quaint French 
settlement at Williams Bridge, the residence of 
‘«Laguerre,” made famous by that pioneer of 
quiet nooks, who is equally delightful whether 
we meet him under the willows of the Bronx or 
the minarets of Constantinople. Lucette was 
there, with her bright, sparkling eyes and pretty 
Celtic ways; and the old French soldier greeted 
me with the manners of Louis XVIII. or le Grand 
Monarque himself. Mme. Laguerre has died since 
“A Day at Laguerre’s” was written. I asked 
Lucette about Frangois—would she show me his 
picture. ‘Oh, there isn’t any Frangois,” she re- 
plied, with that beautiful shrug which belongs 
only to the people who grow between the Rhine 
and the Pyrenees. Nevertheless Laguerre pére 
told me that there had been three Frangois turned 
away within a year. And upon the wooden bridge 
beneath the willows, when we took photographs 
of the Bronx that afternoon, there were two young 
folk of different sexes in sweet converse, one of 
whom I recognized as Lucette. “T'was the peren- 
nially interesting phase of life, old as Eden, new 
as Chicago— Soft eyes looked love to eyes which 
spake again.” 

But love and life are near to death ; at least I 
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thought so as I wended my way from Williams 
Bridge to Woodlawn. The river here writhes and 
twists like one in torment, then glides gently 
along, as though the spasm had passed. Soft- 
limbed cattle wade in the streams ; a horse be- 
neath an old Westchester tree nods and switches 
away the mosquitoes—no, beg pardon, flies ; there 
are no mosquitoes in this valley ; there are no flies 
in it either—oh, what am I saying? I wish I 
hadn’t begun. Boys divide the pool with the 
ducks and the air with their cries. The young 
rascals have an Elysian time making pandemo- 
nium. Homes slattern and sordid are yet not so 
hopeless here as in the purlieus of the city. 

An Italian woman is washing clothes in the 
river; and a young man staggers across the bridge 
to a bar, singing, ‘‘ Sowing the seed in the noon- 
day light.” Anon we are at Woodlawn ; a sweet 
and pretty station, where you constantly see a little 
pathetic group in black, taking the train for New 
York. ‘Cali sleep the village dead in the auld 
kirkyard.” ‘This city is growing, and will be 
more populous, in time, than any city of the liv- 
ing. ‘The cemetery was opened January 14th, 
1865, has now 40,046 graves, and has tombs and 
monuments that have cost an aggregate of 
$254,625. A flower shop and a sculpturing estab- 
lishment, a fountain and a superb lawn—this is 
the entrance to New York’s mausoleum. There 
was once an anchor of flowers upon the lawn ; 
there is now a star. The anchor is for safety, 
the star for hope. All around you, placed on the 
graves by the thrilled hand of love, are the tokens 
of friendships unsundered, and the emblems of 
another life. There they sleep—the silent ones— 
and dream perchance ; maybe their dreams enter 
the taproots of the forget-me-nots and help to 
color the tender petals. How gently sweet it 
must be for them—and the rush of this windy 
world stilled forever! ‘And Death is kept busy 
carrying them here, from palace and from cottage. 
But Rachel dries not her cheeks, and. sorrow 
makes the wide world kin. ‘here is a grave in 
this churchyard where a centimilhonaire buried 
his heart’s love ; and one warm, soft summer day 
I saw a poor tradesman’s wife, with exquisite 
agony, lay her hushed baby in the bosom of the 
older Mother. They think they will find the 
loved and unforgotten again. No thought can 
still the beating of the heart like this. No spring- 
time nor autumn was ever so eloquent as the idea 
of immortality. It is civilization’s first premise, 
and civilization’s last analysis. 

‘* They who in barbarian burials killed the slave and slew 
the wife 

Felt within themselves the sacred passion of the second 

life”’; 
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and the eager and commanding spirit of the nine- 
teenth century writes over the gateway of Wood- 


lawn Cemetery: “So Ile giveth His beloved 
> 


sleep.’ 
































To the west of Wood- 
jawn is Van Cortlandt 
Park, comprising 1,069 


over a manorial tract of land not exceeding six- 

teen miles in length. The inflexible condition 

was that all such lands should be bought from 

the Indians. The Government of Holland never 
broke a business contract with the Indians, 
and never took an acre of land without pay- 
ing for it. The annals that illustrate this 
cast a halo on the Ifolland name. 

Jacobus Van Cortlandt was the first ma- 
norial lord of that family. Ie obtained a 
grant from the Dutch West India Company 
in 1637, and the land remained in possession 
of the Van Cortlandts until the city of New 
York bought it for a park in 1884. Vault 

Hill, on this prop- 
erty, is where 
Washington out- 
maneuvred the 
British ; and two 
eagles used to sur- 
mount the posts of 
the old gateway, 
brought from the 
spoils of a Spanish 
privateer. 

Mosholu Park- 
way, an avenue 600 
feet wide, will con- 
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weres from the property of 

the old New York family of that name. All 
the land along this Bronx Valley was owned at 
first by the Weckquaskeck family, of the Mo- 
hegan tribe, of the Algonquin nation. Bear, 
deer, geese, wolves and beavers have all ex- 
isted here, before sharp axes destroyed the 
forests, and swift wheels cleft the waters. 
The West India Company held grants of all 
these lands; and after the capture of five 
million dollars from the Spanish fleet, in 
1628, the Government of Holland gave this 
company « charter called the Charter of 
Privileges and Exemptions, June 7th, 162%), 
which contemplated a feudal basis of coloniza- 
tion, not, however, designed to be so oppressive as 
English feudalism. Any person who within five 
vears would plant a colony of fifty persons over 


fifteen years of age could become absolute lord 
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nect Van Cortlandt and Bronx Parks. Bronx 
Park is, of course, named after the Bronx River, 
and the river takes its name from one Jonas 
Bronk, who built a mill and cleared a farm on 
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its banks, three miles from the Sound, as early 
as 1639. The Lydig and Lorillard properties are 
near where Bronk had his farm. Pelham Bay 
Park, which borders on the Sound and contains 
1,740 acres, was formed from the land which 
Thomas Pell, a Connecticut Englishman, bought 
from the Indians in 1664, when the English tried 
to push the boundary of Connecticut down to the 
Harlem River. A botanical garden is to be estab- 
lished in the Branx Park, and a zoological garden 
in Pelham Park. <A brook known as ILutchin- 
son’s Creek flows in a valley near by, and is fa- 
mous in connection with Ann Hutchinson, who 
settled here in 1642, having fled from the persecu- 
tions of the Puritans in Massachusetts. She 
and her family were finally murdered by the 
Indians, and her Puritan friends kindly at- 
tributed to the Divine Justice an act worthy 
only of the tomahawk and scalping knife of 
the savage. Driving one day near Van Cort- 
landt Park, we plucked clematis without leav- 
ing the carriage—so thickly overgrown and 
picturesque are many of the old roads of 
Westchester County. 

Leaving Woodlawn and following the river 
as it flows beneath alders, white birches and 
silver maples for half a mile, the train, unless 
it be an express, comes to a stop at Washing- 
tonville—the only ville in the United States 
that has had the temerity to use the name of 
our first President for a handle. On the 
hills, on both sides of the valley at this point, 
neat cottages are being built and fine streets 
laid out. This little settlement is in the dis- 
trict of Eastchester. The town was first set- 


tled in 1664, by ten Connecticut families. A few 
points out of the 27 articles of agreement made 
at the time may be reproduced, as showing the 
quaint justice that held among the early settlers : 


“7, That now exed the quantety of 15 akres untell all 
have that quantity.” 

‘** 26. If any mans Meado or upland be worse in quality, 
that be considered in quantity.” 


General Washington, in passing through this 
country in 1790, described it as ‘* very rough and 
stony.” Rey. Dr. Coffey, who lives in the rectory 
at Eastchester, is perhaps the best-informed man 
living on the history of Westchester County. 





LABOR AND CAPITAL——A BIRTHDAY PARTY BY THE BRONX. 
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Owing to high rents in New York city, in 1851, 
a settlement was needed within forty minutes by 
rail of the business quarters of the city. 
of the qualifications for citizenship were ‘ good 
moral character and industrious habits.” Horace 
Greeley was interested in the project, and the 
settlement of Monticello, later changed to Mount 
Mount Vernon 
now a population of over 15,000, a daily paper 
and three semi-weekly papers, and 
electric lights, with a city charter, obtained in 
April, 1892. Chester Hill, the eastern part of 
the new city, is one of the handsomest suburbs 
of New York. 

From Mount Vernon to Bronxville the river 
winds beneath maples, oaks and willows. The 
old De Witt House stands on the left bank, em- 
bosomed among lordly trees. ‘The river is bor- 
dered on both sides by fields, so cool and so fresh, 
that it rests you just to look at them from the 
train. The widest variety of bird and insect life 
will here be found. One day we caught a splendid 
specimen of a yellow poisonous spider on a brier, 
and watched a humming bird within the petals of 
a flower ; asparrow was scratching and twittering 
in the mud, and a rose beetle was nestling in the 
heart of the queen of flowers. 
see in life as well as in nature. 


Some 


Vernon, was inaugurated. has 


horse cars 


Such contrasts we 

The stream has 
narrowed to a silver thread in meadows of green 
brocatel. Mills have sprung up 
and utilized the water power. F. W. Kraft’s es- 
tablishment for the mannfacture of glove and 
The Hodgman 
Rubber Company have their main factory at 
Tuckahoe; at Bronxville also is Swain’s factory, 


and factories 


piano leather is at Bronxville. 


where, during the war, was made some of the 
finest cutlery in the United States; and the first 
patent axles, which were the invention of Mr. Al- 
fred E. Smith. 

Mr. Lancaster Underhill bought nearly all the 
land between Bronxville and Tuckahoe, and built 
the Underhill Homestead, in 1775. His wife en- 
tertained General George Washington the night 
before the battle of White Plains, and the old 
house is still pointed out as one of the most au- 
thentic of the 125,000 “ Washington’s Head- 
quarters.” It stands upon the single street which 
constitutes Bronxville—a few straggling houses, 
and a row of aspens that shake like the patter of 
the rain. 

The present incumbent of the Underhill Man- 
sion is a man who knows not Washington. He 
is from the soil of Alsace and the atmosphere of 
Schopenhauer. His creed is short and to the 


point : ‘* Wenn me bin dead, me bin gone,” he told 
me as a piece of valuable theological information. 
One day I asked him how he liked the weather. 
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“Mein Gott! Meenishter, I haf pray four weeks 
to ze Lord for rain, und it git dryer und dryer, 
till I loss feor hunder dollar. Denn I pray four 
weeks to ze debbil, und he no better. You not 
vas heer den. But it’s no good ; there not vas no 
Lord, und there not vas no debbil. I know ze 
Lord and he is the same as ze debbil, und there 
not vas no debbil.” On progressive sanctification 
his ideas are clear and simple. There is no pun- 
ishment in any world beyond. ‘Zee poonishment 
is a-comin’ upon deez ground.” 

After this astounding confession of faith I did 
not think it wise to broach the subject of the 
weather again until we had had some showers. 
On this occasion his opinion was characteristic 
enough : ** Mein Gott! I zinks zee debbil vas bin 
here, und played smash to hell mit everydings.” 
His opinion of Washington was rather obscure, 
for he said he could not remember him, and that 
should his ghost ever appear upon nocturnal 
rambles he would show it to the door, ‘quick 
as a flash mit lightning.” Nevertheless, Mr. 
George Washington, late Commander in Chief, 
and whilom Pater Patriw, will last and live, a 
powerful ghost, as long as one man remains who 
ean stand up and say, “I am an American.” 
For of all the men in the Western Hemisphere 
who within a hundred years have “ pluckt bright 
honor from the pale-faced moon,” this Washing- 
ton, I surmise, was the greatest and the best. 
Shine on, O first star of the republic, in undi- 
minished splendor! the milky, way of human 
greatness would be less kindly were thy light 
withdrawn. 

In 1844 Mr. James P. Swain, a commission mer- 
chant of New York city, brought large tracts of 
land from Mr. Lawrence Underhill, on both sides 
of the The year before, in 1843, Mr. 
Lancaster O. Underhill built a station, and trains 
stopped here on flag. It was called ‘‘ Underhill’s 
Road.” The name was changed to Bronxville in 
1870. But the station remains to-day as it was 
half a century ago, and the genial, kindly old 
postmaster who built it still keeps his post office. 
This Mr. Underhill represents civil service in its 
highest form. Appointed by President Polk in 
1845, he has served for forty-eight vears in the 
one capacity, and though a strong Democrat all 
the time, has been kept in office through seven 
Republican administrations. 


Bronx. 


There is no reason 
why the government should not pension such 
faithful servants. But democracies are ungrate- 
ful. The old man is an efficient worker yet. ‘ His 
age is like a lusty winter, frosty, yet kindly.” 
From the property of Mr. Swain there has, within 
the past three years, been made the delightful 
suburb known as Armor Villa Park ; and from 
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the old Prescott holding has been formed Law- 
rence Park. The Harlem Railroad was improved 
at the cost of a million dollars a mile. The stream 
of life began to move up the Bronx Valley, and 
the old dead hamlet of Bronxville, which was the 
railway station to most of the new parks, took on 
quite a busy air. Fine residences now adorn the 
ridges on both sides of the Bronx, where half a 
decade ago the woodchuck and chipmunk held 
unquestioned supremacy. The claw and _ beak 
of beast and bird have been “gathered to their 
fathers, and the dainty ruffles, velvety fingers and 
damask cheek of wealth and beauty yeign in their 
stead. 

Not far from Bronxville is a meadow with fine 
old trees, oaks, hemlocks and locusts-—the play- 
ground of fleeting shadows and resplendent sun- 
shine. This is known as Quimby’s Bottom. 
Quimby lived here during the Revolution. Mr. 
Underhill gave him a little homestead on his land. 
One day Quimby disappeared. No one knew who 
he was, or where he went to. He must have been 
a Tory, and have returned to England. In the 
old house of Quimby, and beside the Swain Mill, 
there lived within the present decade a strange 
man, a lineal descendant of Quim)y, at least in 
mystery. 

He was a brusque, brown man, living alone, in 
a harmless way; sharp Yankee features, and an 
eye that cnt like the guillotine. He used to work 
in the old mill at nights, and the credulous coun- 
try folk thought.he must be an adept in some 
black art. Some said that he was a counterfeiter ; 
others, that he was a dealer in contraband goods. 
He himself never told what he was, and perhaps 
he was the only one who knew. In _ his little sit- 
ting room, which overlooked the picturesque wa- 
terfalls made by the mill race, he had a strange 
collection. A black dog and a gray cat roamed 
about in it; electro-magnetic prints on the walls ; 
bearskins on the floors and sofas; in the corners 
stood guns, cartridge pouches, and all the damna- 
ble paraphernalia with which man tears out the 
life from man and beast. And for all his black 
devices, he had a little bit memento of an afghan, 
made by a woman whom he called ‘‘ mother ”; and 
a picture of a man, of whom he spoke as ‘‘ father,” 
lying in an album on the bureau. Conjecture was 
long busy with him, but he foiled it. He hada 
history, I am sure; for among his curios, and 
upon the bureau beside the album, there was : 
grinning human skull. 

He was looking at this strange possession one 
day, when he remarked: ‘ Well, she had a fine 
set of teeth, she had.” ‘‘ Where did you get at ?” 
I asked, not being quite able to use a personal 
pronoun about this grewsome relic. ‘‘ Oh,” he re- 


plied, nonchalantly, ‘she gave it to me herself— 
the woman it belonged to.” Then, lifting off the 
top of the skull, which had been formed into a 
lid, he went on, looking down at the frontal 
bone: ‘She never had catarrh either, you can 
bet on that. There is that frontal bone as sound 
as a bullet.” 

A queer chap ; and what a tragedy those flesh- 
less lips and eyeless sockets might havé told! 
But he was always kind. One day he left, bag 
aud baggage, for no one knew where ; and con- 
jecture had a rest. 

‘* How few think justly of the thinking few; 
How many never think who think they do!” 


Right beside the old waterfall, and near the lin- 
dens that fringe the entrance to Armor Villa Park, 
lives my friend Sandy Elliot, a sturdy Orangeman, 
the main article of virtu in whose house is a 
framed picture of the great Prince of Orange, 
crossing the Boyne. We often take walks along 
the Bronx, and back by the Grassy Sprain Lakes, 
that supply Yonkers with water. Up on the hills 
are Stony Lonesome and Tinkers Town; both 
plaees which were marked with fratricidal blood 
in the Revolution. Sandy has a great fund of old 
stories about these places. Among other colonial 
houses, he told me of the home of “old Billy 
Lawrence the blacksmith.” ‘* He’d drink more 
rum,” Sandy avers, ‘‘than would float the Great 
Eastern—and his son’s alive now, as bad as ever 
he was. He was ast onct, ye know, ‘ What makes 
you drink so much rum, John ? * Well, it killed 
my father, and I want to have revenge of it,’ said 
John.” 

Many a fine brook trout Sandy has fished from 
the Bronx, before the mills and dams were built, 
and before the piscatorial genius of Mr. Gideon 
Thorne and Mr. William Nelson Ferris scared the 
fish to pastures new. -#\ll the way from Swain’s 
Pond, up through Tuckahoe and on to Scarsdale, 
the stream is really exquisite. One moment you 
are in the Adirondacks, and the next in the Sa- 
voy Alps. Mohegan Park, which contains the 
residence of Mr. John McAllister, commands a 
view up toward the marble quarries at Tuckahoe 
and down toward Mount Vernon. The scene 
could not be beat in Devonshire. ‘The river flows 
as gently sweet as Afton ; the lowlands are flower- 
tressed with every dainty shade of shrub and 
blossom ; the roads are delicately perfumed, where 
the elms, pines and whitewood trees form arcades 
in the sunny days. Of the varieties of trees in 
Westchester County, it has been said that there are 
more species in this county alone than in all of 
Europe, from Orkney to Stamboul. ‘The grate- 
ful shadows in Lawrence’s Woods, at Bronxville ; 
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the superb trees on the estate, Highland Castle, of 
Mr. Alexander Masterton, and the giant white- 
wood grove and drive through Tanglewylde, the 
home of Mr. A. P. Rockwell, are all unsurpassed 
in their way. At ‘Tanglewylde we found a cool 
well, beside a running brook. Broad water lilies 
and starry river buds lay on its bosom : 
‘* And around them the soft stream did glide and dance 
With a motion of sweet sound and radiance.” 


This spring has attained much prominence re- 
cently, on account of its health-giving qualities. 
It was given the 
first prize at the 
American Insti- 
tute Fair in 1892. 

Where the land 
slopes upward 
from Tuckahoe 
through the 
beautiful avenues 
and rustic bridges 
of Yonkers Park, 
and back toward 
White Plains 
road to the 
Catholic Church, 
prettily perched 
on the hill, there 
lived not many 


years ago two amiable German gentlemen—my 
friend Mr. Von Schober and my friend Herr Kriif- 
ter. Mr. Von Schober kept the rarest brands of 
Neckar, the kind that gives your tongue a ripple 
along the roof of your mouth. Herr Kriifter had 
always on hand for the initiated stranger a cask of 
choicest elderberry juice, known in thése regions 
as ‘‘ bounce,” from its kinetic qualities. Now, it 
is my lamentable duty to record that these two 
good men could not agree upon the tariff. It was 
long before the days of McKinley that they met at 
the station and had a doughty hand-to-hand en- 
























counter. Sad and mysterious as it is that such 
excellent citizens should be such mortal enemies, 
it is sadder yet that they should so misunderstand 
each other concerning the result of their great 
conflict. For Von Schober, before he died, fre- 
quently assured me, over his Neckar, that he 
‘‘thrashed that skinny Dutchman within an inch 
of his life’”—the Dutchman in question weighing 
only 280 pounds; while Herr Kriifter, over his 
elderberry bounce, has often detailed to me in 
lurid colors how he “licked that danged Dutch- 
man, and I'll lick him again,” using the word 
‘“‘danged” for some 
more piquant adjective 
in the hearing of laity. 
In one of the green 
lanes in our town, that 
we dignify by the name 
of street, there seemed 
to me a satisfactory solu- 
tion of labor’s troubles. 
We had roamed through 





the glades, and photographed the river, 
with its old round-arched bridges and 
overhanging alders, in the land adjoining 
the De Witt House. Striking through 
the fields and across the fences, tram- 
pling through the clover and tomato beds, 
we were suddenly confronted by a gala 
party beneath the trees. Tables were spread in 
the open air, and chowder and lemonade were 
served to the guests, who were the employés in 
one of the largest factories on the Bronx. The 
good old man, the proprietor, sat at the head of 
the table, and all were laughing and enjoying 
themselves. The old capitalist sat surrounded, 
like Job, by his sons and his daughters-in-law, 
and was experiencing a more auspicious dénowe- 
ment than did the man of Uz. 

If you take the White Plains road from Mount 
Vernon to Tuckahoe you will come upon many 
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sweet little bits of scenery, and pretty, new 
houses. There are also drowsy old apple 
orchards and some antiquated colonial 
houses, recalling the days of Sleepy Hollow 
and the village of Falling Water. If you 
enter the calm homestead you will hear the 
clock ticking time with the sundial in the 
garden. On the walls you will find pict- 
ures of ancestors who felled forests and 
founded States. 

I am happy in the acquaintance of a cer- 
tain canine party here, named Don. Ile is 
half bulldog and half, just—dog. Don isa 
very great man, in his set. I saw him last 
on the green lawn, under the pines at Du- 
senbury’s, enjoying his election-day menu 
of cats and grasshoppers. Don knows the 
entire family history from A to Z.  ILis 
principal companion is a gentleman dog 
named Dude. Dude knows more tricks 
than Don, which is a source of great grief, 
I understand, to the latter personage. 
Dude is even more artistocratic in his tastes 
than Don ; and will scarcely deign to notice 
any fellow creature of his race, since his 
diet is chiefly of the rarest kind of beef 
with an occasional pale and haggard bone, 
made delicious, Dude thinks, by the touch 
of the slight little hand and the dance of 
the kindly brown eyes of his dainty young 
mistress. Dogs and cats make us laugh, 
but are they more foolish than the men 
who live with them ? 

Upon the shoulder of a beautiful hill, 
not far from where Don and Dude carry 
on internecine strife, there lived, some time 
vetween the War of the Rebellion and the 
Chicago Fair, a person, named Elder Hard- 
pan, a pious and worthy man. On the same THE BRONX AT TUCKAHOF. 
hill, and as it were at his elbow, there P 
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dwelt, at this time, a certain Cap- 
tain Ilardtack, a most wretched, 
godless fellow, and in the sight of 
man, at least, a sinner and blas- 
phemer. Ilardtack was the proud 
owner of an artesian well that gave 
him the purest water in the country. 
The good elder possessed merely a 
cistern, which was sometimes empty 
and always muddy. It happened 
once that there was a drought for 
three months, and the good elder 
prayed in vain for plenteous show- 
ers, but the skies remained blue 
and unrelenting—like the cold eyes 
of a treacherous lover. It seems 
A BRONXVILLE BULLOCK SULBY, that the wretched Hardtack had 
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designs on the elder’s pocketbook, and wished 
to sell his water to the latter at the mercenary 
sum of two dollars per barrel. So he resorted 
to the elder’s tactics, and prayed for drought ; 
and his prayers were answered. It is one of 
the perplexing mysteries of life that such things 
happen. The elder had led a blameless life; 
unless it were true, as his enemies said, that he 
had been found drunk in a Harlem hotel during 
the blizzard, and was in the habit of squeezing 
the American dollar until the eagle screamed. 
This was no doubt false. Hardtack, on the other 
hand, did not believe one of the ‘*39 Articles” 
whereas the elder believed the whole 39, and 
wished there were more of them to believe. More- 
over—but it must have been his friends who said 
it—Hardtack had been detected in furtively lend- 
ing a hand toa poor boy who was the only sup- 
port of his mother, and in giving flowers, rides 
and presents to the school children as they passed 
his door. These things were doubtless untrue. 

I found the captain, during one of these dry 
days, sitting on a barrel and looking at a wind- 
mill. I asked him to subscribe to a church 
charity. 

**] have no need of churches any more,” he 
said, *‘for I have beaten the most pious elder in 
the church in the matter of prayer.” Pointing 
to the windmill, he remarked: ‘** You see that 
windmill being turned by the west wind. There 
is not a bit of rain in the west wind. We won't 
have rain until Christmas, and before then I'll 
be charging the elder ten dollars a barrel for 
water.” 

‘But we need rain,” I remonstrated. 

““That is all nonsense,” he answered. ‘* Look 
at that beautiful brown lawn of mine: look at 
those bare trees. The harvest is all in, Cleveland’s 
elected, we have the best crops in the history of 
the country; we do not want rain, we want dry 
weather. Who wants rain in the fall? There 
won’t be any rain till Christmas, I tell you, and 
before that time I’ll be rich—ha, ha, ha!” And 
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the captain laughed till his cheeks seemed like to 
burst, and his paunch swelled up like a frog. 

I went away a sadder and a wiser man; wiser 
in my knowledge of human nature, and sadder to 
think that in this world folly often seems to have 
the upper hand and wickedness the casting vote. 

I did not know at that time, what I found out 
afterward, that the saintly elder had asked Hard- 
tack for water free of charge; that Hartack had 
said, ‘* You can have all you want ;” that there- 
upon the elder had asked the captain for a barrel 
to hold it, and receiving this, wished further that 
he might have it sent to him through the cap- 
tain’s hired man. There are always two sides to 
a story. 

Tuckahoe is a growing town nestling amid the 
hills. The famous Tuckahoe marble quarries 
are situated near the village of that name. They 
were formerly owned by the firm of Masterton & 
Smith, and are now managed by Mr. John Master- 
ton. The marble is little inferior to that of 
Carrara. From these quarries has been taken 
enough marble to build manya city. St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, the Customhouse and the Subtreasury 
in New York city were all built from them. 
They are still in active operation. 

Along the banks of the Bronx River there are 
here and there demure little churches peeping 
from among the trees; wayside shrines built and 
kept running by the old families who lived here 
before the clatter of noisy pianos and the chatter 
of noisier talkers broke into the solitude of this 
Areadian country. The old names of Burwell 
and Masterton, Dusenbury and Chambers, Mer- 
ritt and Lent, the Prescotts, the Hodgmans, De 
Frates and De Witts are all recalled by these si- 
lent fanes of prayer. Perched on the summit of 
a green and quiet hill, looking toward the Sound 
and the Palisades, there is the sanctuary of one 
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Father Farrell. Years ago this good 
father was celebrated for his deeds of 
kindness and works of piety. The father 
used to close the saloons of Tuckahoe 
in this way: He would enter with a good 
stick about eleven o’clock at night, and 
order the proprietor to close his doors and 
eject the loungers. On one occasion his 
conduct was resented by the habitués of 
the place, and they turned the lights out 
upon the holy man. Father Farrell, strik- 
ing a match and holding it in one hand, 
thwacked away at the first head he saw 
with his stout cane, like a good Irishman 
at Donnybrook. Farrell invented no ma- 
chinery, discovered no planet, made no 
new theory. But the world was better for 
him. He had not so much intolerance 
of creed as he had breadth of sympathy 
and richness of deed. He was not a great 
controversialist who contends the more, 
the farther he gets from God. 


‘* But Cristes lore and His apostles twelve, 
He taught, and first he followed it himself.” 


The Bronx River a few years ago was turned 
into the stream that supplies New York city with 
water. The city of New York paid the mill 
owners a royalty for their milldams. These dams 
have lately been removed, and there is now a proj- 
ect on foot to drain the Bronx River from White 
Plains, and have it covered over as a sewer. It is 
said that malaria exists in Westchester County. 
But this pestilence is perhaps everywhere, on this 
side of the pearly gates. I never knew malaria 
to exist where a man had city lots to sell, nor 
have I ever found mosquitoes in the vicinity of 
seaside hotels. So that this is most likely a cal- 
umny, and can be placed, along with the false- 
hoods about Elder Hardpan, in the lumber room 
of prevarications, 

At Scarsdale are the homes and cottages of 
many New Yorkers. The Hon. Charles Butler, 
LL.D., the famous New York philanthropist, has 
an elegant residence here with superb greenhouses. 
This estate was made from an old farm called 
‘*Fox’s Meadows.” The scenery changes along 
this valley like the shifting scenes of a kaleido- 
scope. Sometimes the meadows remind one of 
May, and the rocks, of November. The cooing 
doves about the quaint rectory, and the Sabbath 
bell, mingle with the Bronx, clattering to the 
pebbles. 

Hartsdale is the poetic name of the next village 
in the Bronx Valley. The waves of city life be- 
gin to weaken when you get as far as this. These 
pretty names will no doubt in a few years desig- 
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nate vigorous and growing suburbs. New York 
is marching this way, one mile a year, the wave 
crests of her granite and her marble rising ten 
and fifteen stories into the air. 

White Plains is a capillary of the veinous sys- 
tem to which we have likened New York and its 
suburbs. The battle here more than one hun- 
dred years ago is still mentioned, and the battle- 
field is still visible, though changed. White 
Plains is the county seat, and boasts, besides the 
battlefield and the famed old courthouse, the 
princely residence, called Ophir Farm, of Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid, editor and proprietor of the New 
York 7ribune, and the Republican candidate for 
Vice President in 1892* We took a walk up to 
this house one summer afternoon. <A thunder- 
storm was tearing the bosom out of a cloud ; a dog 
by the wayside was gnawing a lonesome bone ; an 
old gossipy hen was cackling over a snail ; a young 
pickaninny was sprawling overa fence. The walk 
of two miles was through woods as fascinating as 
those at Versailles. Slanting sunbeams hover, 
and then alight to rest. Here the eglantine makes 


a bower for the oriole; here the chaste fern 
waves gracefully; here the birds build their nests ; 
as for the robin, the hazel dells are her dwelling. 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid drove through; he had just 
been to New York, so the papers said, to consult 
with some great satrap of the political world. 
His fine Ohio face was all afire, as he held the rib- 
bons behind a splendid team of bays. 

On our way heme we stopped at the house of 
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Dr. D. E. Smith, farther down the valley, on the 
brow of the hill. There I procured the horn of 
one Captain Ebenezer Smith, who followed the 
victorious eagles of America through seven years 
of want and war. The main facts of this soldier’s 
life were these: He was a minuteman in Massa- 
chusetts ; was at the battle of Bunker Hill, the 
siege of Boston, the capture of Burgoyne, the 
battle of Monmouth, in Sullivan’s Rhode Island 
campaign, and at the siege of Ticonderoga. Ile 
went into the army as an ensign, and Would never 
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accept a higher rank than that of captain, believ- 
ing that a man should serve his country and not 
himself. On the evening before the execution of 
Major Andre Washington turned to Ebenezer 
and said: ‘* Treachery is all around me. I do 
not know whom to trust. I think [I can trust 
you.” The warrior replied : ‘‘ My life is my for- 
feit.” Accordingly he was given charge of the 
historical prisoner. This Smith died in his bed 
at New Marlborough, among the Berkshire Hills. 
This unknown hero reads like some old Regulus 
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or Cato. He was one of the ‘unnamed demi- 
gods,” who die by millions. ‘‘ Their names have 
gone ; the rains have washed them down, the grass 
concealed them ;” but they kept the world from 
rotting into incurable selfishness. Farewell, old 
hero ; may thy dreams be sweet. 

Our valley in the winter time is quite as inter- 
esting as at any other season. ‘Then the ponds 
are glazed with ice, and the boys and girls, like 
winged Mercuries, flit to and fro in the clear air ; 
then the snow crinkles underfoot, and the snow- 
bells jingle ; the muskrat 
is seen in the sedges, and 
the sparrow shivers be- 
neath the eaves. The old 
mill looks serious, nod- 
ding down upon the mill 
race and upon the men 
catching fish through 
holes in the ice. A dozen 
crazy dogs bark at the 
falling snow, and _ the 
whistle of the train makes 
us hurry to get down to 
our office in the city in 
time for the work of the 
day. We must not miss 
the 8:21, for our friends 
are on that train, and we 
go in the smoker and take 
a hand at whist. And at 
night we shall come back, 
tired, to a cheerful dinner 
at seven and a quiet cigar. 
The wind will howl like 
an unchained demon, and 
bend the great West- 
chester pines like reeds, 
but the blazing logs and 
the genial company, like medicine, wiil soothe our 
brain and make us forget there’s care upon the 
arth. 

In an old gray mansion, the ‘‘ Manor Iouse,” 
shut in by hills as a lighthouse is by the sea, you 
will hear at the dead of winter the sound of happy 
voices and the rattle of merry glee. It is in the 
centre of one of the new “parks,” as the subur- 
ban settlements of New York are now called. 
There, while sunsets glorify the hills, a company 
of young folk nightly gather, and in all the world, 
I suppose, there is no jollier, rosier spot than that 
covered by the time-beaten walls of the ‘* Manor 
House.” Formerly the valley was held by an- 
cient, aristocratic families, who built large stone 
houses, something like castles, and now, when the 
fortunes of the earlier residents have suffered 
eclipse, these houses remain a memorial of past 
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magnificence. The men who built them 
would be as much out of place here to-day 
as they are among the Queen Ann cottages 
that have sprung up about them. 

But the spring is beautiful as of yore, while 
the woods are bird-haunted and the meadows 
garlanded with flowers. And the deep dells 
echo sometimes to sighs from hearts that are 
wounded, and the green fields are sometimes 
wet with tears from lives that are marred, 
Befell the present writer once, in the twilight 
of an unforgotten springtime, that in an old 
pink-blossomed orchard a little tableau was 
enacted, whose pathos he could not fail to In 4 
note. 

A young girl was seated on the steps of atrel- from one of which she plucked the petals, saying, 
lised summerhouse, with a handful of daisies, as she did so, the formula so efficacious to young 
folks: ‘*He loves me, he 
loves me not,” ete. An old 
negro servant, who was work- 
ing near by, and who noticed 
the sadness on the child’s 
face, left his hoe to go over 
and comfort her. He tried 
to wean away her tired fancies 
by telling her stories of the 
old plantation before the war. 
Then he told how he had run 
away North, how her father 
had picked him up on the 
road and brought him to his 
home, how well he had been 
treated ; but for all that he 
said: ‘* Miss Mary, I nebber 
bin de same nigger sence.” 

The light fell through the 
interlacing leaves and boughs, 
and marked her delicate pro- 
file, as though she had laid 
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She listened with sympathy and pleasure to the 
old man’s recital, but soon turned to her flowers 
again. One daisy was still perfect. She tried 
the formula again, this time in French: ‘II 
m’aime, un peu, beaucoup, a la folie, pas du 
tout.” * Pas du tout,” she repeated, pensively, 
and threw the flowers away. 

The old returned to his work and the 
child to her reverie, and you couldn't have told 
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CraB apples make the western belt 
Of hamak one gay holiday of pink, 
And through palmetto depths, on breaths like felt, 


The jasmine odors sink. 


There blows a blur of peach and pearl 
Around the villa by the river's side ; 
The guava blossoms and the orange trees whirl 


Aroma far and wide. 






‘He courts her!" sings the mocking bird, 
* He courts her, an she misses 

This word or that she might have heard 

Had he not drawn a sweeter word 


From her sweet lips with kisses. 


He courts her!” 
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There the veranda, spilled and spun 
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which face was the most haloed, that of the 
maiden bent beneath her first grief, or that of the 
old slave crushed under his last burden. Soon the 
sun slunk down behind the Palisades, and the 
moon was silvering the Sound. And I thought 


of their lives, so different—one typified in the 
descending sun, the other, in the silent stars that 
now began to blossom in the infinite meadows of 
heaven—emblems forever of hope. 
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Chameleons bask bright bodies there, 

Where lemons powder stars above the way ; 
The fragrance holds its heart out, and the air 
Embalms it in a ray. 


Strange lilies laugh mute mouths of musk 
And stun the zephyr, where the loaded light 
Shines with japonicas. And tusk on tusk 


Magnolias bud in sight. 


The redbird’s song is, ‘* Haste, haste, haste! 
Nor wait till morn to marry! 

Mayhap you'll find hath gone to waste 

The poppy that the stalk once graced : 
The moments may not tarry, 


” 


So marry ! 





With deep bignonia, bulging one full frame 


Of scarlet foam, seems pouring from the sun 


A cataract of flame. 


The dusk with sweetness ; 


The oleander hedges soak 





and the gray moss heaps 


Ghost raiment round the aloe and live oak 


te Oh, lore, love 


Where the bronze fountain leaps. 


~~ Oh, love, love, love !” the wood dove cooes, 


love forever! 


They who the crimson rose refuse, 


The lily’s whiteness too may lose 


So choose thon now or never! 


St. Augustine, Fila. 


”) 


Oh, love, love, love | 
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PASSION FLOWERS. 


By ELizABETH C, WINTER. 


To FEEL that I was alone in the world was 
nothing new, but I had never realized it so thor- 
oughly, so pathetically, till the morning when 
John came to say ‘‘ Good-by.” When we parted, 
standing with clasped hands and looking for one 
brief second into each other’s eyes, something I 
had never known before thrilled through me— 
something swift and burning, like the touch of 
lightning. As suddenly I felt faint and cold, 
and knew that my face had grown white. 

** Good-by, Bessie! I will write to you ; don’t 
forget to answer my letters. Good-by !” 

He was gone, and all the air seemed chill and 
dark. 

“‘The first bell has rung, Miss Cameron ; an’ 
will ye be comin’ home to lunch ? my mother 
says.” 

The child’s voice forced me to rouse myself. 

‘*No; tell your mother not to-day, and get 
your hat ; I’m ready.” 

Three weeks later I got my first letter from 
John. It was brief, and I knew it by heart when 
I had read it through; but I read it each day till 
the next one came. With the second I received 
a little box in which was packed in moss a plant 
which the florist’s call ‘* Passiflora—Constance 
Elliott.” 

It reached me on Good Friday. Easter was 
late that year, and I set the plant in the ground 
without fear of frost. I had never seen the flower, 
and it was sweet to think that John remembered 
how I had once wished to have one in the tiny 
flower bed just beneath my window. 

On Easter morning my heart was glad with 
grateful thoughts; and I hope no stern Puritan 
will think me wicked that I thanked God because 
John had sent me that dear flower. 

John’s letters were short, and not frequent ; 
but I was satisfied that he wrote at all. I knew 
how busy he was; but I had plenty of time to 
spare, and, as I told him, gayly, I wrote enough 
for two. 

The spring melted into summer ; the ‘ holi- 
days” had come, and my school closed, not to re- 
open till the 1st of September. It was a hot sea- 
son, and I was tired ; so 1 arranged to spend my 
holiday in a little farmhouse near Niagara. But 
I had not yet set the day on which I was to start, 
because there was a splendid bud just ready to 
flower on my passion vine. 

“Will you be going to-morrow, Miss Cam- 
eron ?” little Etta asked, as I stood looking at it. 

“Yes, Etta, perhaps; for I think that bud will 


be open by morning. . What’s that you have? A 
letter for me ?” 

**Oh, yes; I was forgetting—the postman gave 
it me as I came in the gate.” 

Slowly opening my letter, I moved toward the 
house, and sat down to read it on one of the steps 
that led to the door. It was a short letter, as 
usual, and began abruptly : 


‘* Have I told you about her, Bessie? But no, I have 
not, for I hardly dared tell myself! They say women are 
quick, and maybe you have read my secret between the 
lines, and it won’t be news to you that I have lost my 
heart down here among the mocking birds. Ay. Bessie, I 
have lost my heart to a sweet bird as bewitching as one of 
her own ‘mockers.’ It was gone so hopelessly that I 
hardly dared ask if I might find another in place of it— 
but what matter how I learned the sweet truth? A look, 
a word, and our hearts were beating in time to each other 
forever and forever! We are so happy! . .. Dear little 
friend, you always shared my happiness. and to you first 
of all I send the good news. 

‘Ever your friend and brother, JACK.” 

How long I sat there staring at the letter I 
don’t know. I didn’t read it over—there was no 
need. Each word was burned into my brain. I 
didn’t faint, but presently I began to tremble, my 
teeth chattered, and I felt cold. I got to my 
room somehow; there I lay down, meaning to 
rise by and by, and go to bed as usual, but I didn’t 
think of it again. To all intense feeling, whether 
of pain or joy, there is no time. It seemed to me 
but a minute when I felt the morning sun shin- 
ing in on my wide-open eyes. The first sound 
I heard was the voice of little Etta outside my 
door. 

“May I come in? Qh, you are dressed al- 
ready, Miss Cameron! But what’s the matter ? 
Aren’t you well? My, but your face is white !— 
silvery white, like the leaves of the beautiful 
flower. Oh, but come an’ see it, Miss Cameron ! 
It’s bloomed, and there was never anything so 
pretty !” 

Slowly and mechanically I followed the child. 
The passion flower had bloomed ; and truly noth- 
ing could be more beautiful. 

‘“‘Tt looks innocent an’ sweet like an angel. 
Miss Cameron. Why do they give it such a name ? 
To be in a passion is to be angry—how could they 
call it an angry flower ?” 

I had been reading a little pamphlet on flori- 
culture the day before, and now I drew it from 
my pocket. 

‘‘Tt doesn’t mean anger, Etta. Listen and [ 
will explain it to you: ‘ Passiflora—from passio, 
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to suffer, and flora, a flower. The name was given 
from the resemblance of the various parts of the 
plant to the instrument used in the Crucifixion. 
The three nails, one for the feet and two for the 
hands, are the stigmas; the five anthers indicate 
the five wounds, and the crown of thorns with 
rays of glory are represented by the corona. The 
wicked hands of the persecutors are shown in the 
finger-shaped leaves, while these long, curling 
tendrils show the scourges which were used by 
the mob of soldiers.’” 


go out in the morning and stay away all day. I 
would walk for miles, and then sit down under 
the shade of a tree and listen to the roar and 
crash of the water, a liquid babel of sound that 
seemed to my fancy ever trying to hide within its 
thunder the cry of an agonized soul. I couldn’t 
bear it. I ran away from it, but the sound was 
everywhere, for within my heart there was a surg- 
ing, clamorous Niagara of pain. One day a great 
longing came to me to see my passion vine, and to 
lay its one exquisite flower against my lips. That 





** WITH ONE STRIDE HE WAS BESIDE 


“How wonderful that a flower can show all 
that, Miss Cameron !” 

Etta looked pale and awe-struck ; and while I 
spoke my heart ached with a dull but awful pain. 
I stooped and pressed my lips on the cross that 
was formed in the heart of the flower, and in my 
soul was the wish, ‘‘ Dear John, may you be 
blessed forever !” 

In the afternoon I took the train for Niagara 
Falls. I staid away one week. There were mo- 
ments when I feared I was going mad. I used to 
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HER, AND HAD SEIZED HER WRIST.” 


night I was in my little room, and it was sweet to 
be kissed and welcomed by Etta. There were 
three flowers in bloom. I cut one for the child, 
and one I laid on my wildly pulsing breast ; tears 
rained down on its pearly petals, and then the 
burning ache slowly left my eyes and heart. That 
night I answered John’s letter—a few kind words. 
After that I heard from him at long intervals for 
a time, and by and by not at all. The years went 
by; I had become a fixture in the school where I 
I had taught since I was sixteen; and little Etta 
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had grown to womanhood. The passion vine had 
thriven. I cared for it with the devotion of a 
mother for an only child, and I had my reward. 
From June till frosts came it covered my window, 
its glossy green leafage starred with glorious 
flowers. 

One evening Etta Munro came to say that a 
gentleman and a little girl were in the parlor 
waiting to see me. He had given no name, and 
when I looked on his face I did not wonder that 
Etta had failed to recognize him. ‘To my eyes, 
too, he seemed a stranger, but my heart throbbed 
as if it would burst. 

“John!” leried. ‘Do I then see you again ? 
Ah, how long it has been! And this is your little 
girl ?” 

She came to me at once, putting a slender, 
satin-smooth hand into mine. 

‘* Elsie,” said her father, ‘‘this lady is my dear 
friend, Miss Cameron. She is named for you, 
Bessie ; but I call her Elsie, because for me there 
can be only one Bessie.” 

“Oh, John! How good of you !—Let me kiss 
you, my darling!” And I pressed my lips to the 
lovely rosebud mouth that was raised to my mine. 
Never had I kissed anyone as I then kissed little 
Elsie. All the yearning, hungry love of years 
was pressed into that fervent, tender, passionate 
kiss, 

**T hope you can love me a little, dear,” I said, 
tremulously. 

“Anyone could love you a little, but I shall 
love you very much.” 

‘How old is she ?” I then asked of John. 

‘“Seven years,” he answered. A look of keen 
pain passed over his face, and I turned away, not 
to see it. He moved away a step or two, and 
brought me a chair. Elsie brought a little 
‘‘cricket,” as Etta called it, and sat down close 
beside me. John had seated himself at a slight 
distance, and when I glanced at him I saw that 
he had quite mastered his emotion. 

I now saw that Elsie was in mourning. Hither- 
to I had been too much agitated to observe her 
closely. She was exquisitely beautiful, tall for 
her age, with the grace and dignity that accom- 
pany perfect symmetry of form. Her eyes were 
very dark, large and lustrous, with long, black, 
curling lashes and finely curved brows. Her com- 
plexion was dazzling. All this beauty, I thought, 
must have come from her mother—that fair 
Southern ‘‘ mocking bird”; but the rippling yel- 
low hair that fell halfway to her waist she had 
from her father. She wore a simple frock of 
some soft woolen stuff, black, without even a knot 
of ribbon as ornament. Her hat was of fine black 
straw, trimmed with narrow ribbon. Simplicity 


itself, and yet she looked a little princess; but 
the black costume, all black, so unsuited to her 
age and her sweet child face, smote me with a 
feeling almost amounting to horror. My eyes 
must have said so as I turned toward John, for 
he answered, bitterly : 

** Black suits her! She has no mother.” 

* Oh, John,” I said, with a scarcely suppressed 
ery, for his tone was terrible, ‘‘forgive me! I 
was afraid to ask—you have lost her ?” 

‘“ Yes, we have lost her.” 

** How long ago ?” 

‘* Elsie was just three years old.” 

Ile rose and crossed over to the window. He 
stood looking out for many minutes, and I feared 
to break the silence. His was a sorrow too deep 
for words, and I felt helpless before it. But I 
could not take my gaze from him. His tall figure 
was bowed with grief, his golden hair thinned and 
streaked with gray, his face was heavily lined and 
haggard—his very voice was changed. ‘‘ How he 
has loved her! How he has grieved for her !” I 
thought, and envied her even in her grave. 

Presently he turned from the window, and 
came and sat beside me. 

*“We are old friends, Bessie, and I may ask a 
favor of you. I have come back here to stay, at 
least for the present. Iam to represent this end 
of our road. It is easy work compared with what 
I had when I first went South. I have been work- 
ing hard, too hard; and for Elsie’s sake I must 
not die yet. Besides, 1 was never a coward, and 
I don’t want to shirk life and its duties. I want 
a governess for Elsie, and I want you to be a—a 
sister to my little girl. You will do this for me, 
Bessie ?” 

‘* Yes, John.” 

After this we talked of many things, and I 
promised to visit Elsie on the following day. 
When I did so I found that John had become 
a rich man during the years of his absence. His 
house seemed a palace in my simple eyes. A wid- 
owed sister presided over it, and before a week I 
had found a governess for Elsie. 

From the first moment I had loved this child, 
and every day strengthened the bond between us. 
Except during my school hours I almost lived in 
her company, and very soon I only truly lived at 
all when I was with her. 

The return to old scenes soon began to have a 
good effect on John, and more than once Etta 
Munro said that ‘‘ Mr. Rainforth was looking like 
himself again.” It was true. John began to look 
as in the years gone by; the scars of grief were 
going away, his face was less worn and thin; he 
no longer stooped, and his leonine head showed 
the same proud grace that had so distinguished 
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it, with the same luxuriance of blond hair. In 
seeing this I could not keep from triumphing a 
little, for I knew that much of it was due to my 
influence. If John never said this to me in 
spoken words, his manner, his eyes, the linger- 
ing clasp of his hand and the tones of his voice 
told it to me in a sweeter and more exquisite lan- 
guage. 

That his mind was in a healthier condition I 
knew, also; and though he never named his dead 
wife, he assented to my suggestion that Elsie 
should wear white during summer, and when the 
weather grew cold he asked me to select her 
frocks and hats. He approved of everything, 
and admired the delicate colors so much better 
suited to her age than the funereal black she had 
worn for four years. 

The winter was nearly over—it was the middle 
of March, indeed, and ought to have been spring ; 
but that severe month had opened with its usual 
blustering fierceness, and there was more illness 
about than had been known during the whole 
season. I had just come in from school, and was 
hastening to go to Elsie, when Etta came in to 
say that “‘ Mr. Rainforth was in the parlor, and 
so much disturbed, he wouldn’t even sit down.” 

I was quite ready, and I hastened to him. 

“Come to us, Bessie,” he said. ‘*‘ Come at once! 
Elsie is ill, and, I fear, seriously ;” and we started 
even while he spoke. I did not ask what seemed 
to be the trouble—I dared not—and my heart 
beat heavily. I did not return to my little room 
for six weeks. Elsie’s illness soon developed a 
severe type of diphtheria, and my first care was to 
obtain a substitute for my school duties. ‘That 
done, I took my place as nurse in Elsie’s room, 

An illness in which the life of a cherished child 
hangs in the balance day by day, and then hour 
by hour, is too awful to dwell upon in memory 
even after the evil is long past ; and though hap- 
pily past, I cannot without a shudder remember 
the suspense and anguish of that time. 

It was hard to leave my darling, against her 
protests and entreaties; but there came a day 
when I felt that I had no choice. John and I 
had nursed her together, and in those days of an- 
reserve, in those silent watches of the night when 
our two souls had seemed to hang over hers, the 
secret of our hearts had been laid bare. No word 
passed between us, but I saw that he knew how I 
loved him—how I had always loved him !—and 
I trembled, choked, with the joy of knowing that 
now he loved me! 

After that came a change, so gradual, so imper- 
ceptible, and I was so happy, that it was days, 
weeks, even, before I recognized it. The doctor 
had declared Elsie out of danger, and she was 
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rapidly convalescent ; and then I saw that John 
avoided me. If our gaze met for an instant he 
turned away ; if we were alone even for a minute 
he was silent, or spoke frivolously on some indif- 
ferent subject. The ordinary politeness of help- 
ing me with a cloak, or putting a shawl about me 
when I went with Elsie for a drive, he ostenta- 
tiously directed a servant to perform for me. I 
felt cut to the heart, and could not disguise it. 
With a thousand promises to come soon again, I 
kissed Elsie good-by, and went away from him. 

If I could have had my own will then I would 
never again have entered John Rainforth’s house ; 
but how could I resist Elsie, whom I loved beyond 
all personal feelings of pride or dignity ? I avoid- 
ed her father, however, and I felt humiliated and 
wretched as I had never yet felt in all my life. 

What had I done? Was I quite mistaken in 
supposing that John had grown to love me? In 
those bitter years when I had suffered in silence I 
had also possessed an unknown joy—the secret 
and mysterious pleasure of a miser who gloats 
upon a treasure whose very existence is unsus- 
pected by the outside world ; and now I had _ be- 
trayed that sacred treasure! ‘The one gaze from 
which I should have shielded it had fallen on it, 
and—despised it! Oh, till now I had never truly 
known the meaning of suffering! John despised 
my love—resented it, even; and I could but de- 
spise myself that in spite of all I yet loved him. 

The summer had come, and Elsie, still a little 
delicate, and with that tendency to rapid growth 
that often comes after illness, looked wan and 
pale. I was anxious about her, but knew not 
what todo. I spoke to her aunt, and probakly 
Mrs. Mason spoke to John, for on the next even- 
ing he came to see me. We were both agitated 
when we stood face to face, but I was certainly 
the calmer of the two. | 

‘* When does school close, Bessie ?” he asked. 

There was never any beating about the bush 
with John. When he had anything to say or to 
do he went at it at once. 

Guessing already what he had come for, I an- 
swered, quietly : 

**On the Ist of July.” 

‘And this is the 25th of June—one week. 
Bessie, I have come to ask you to go to the 
mountains or seaside with Elsie—either or both, 
whatever the doctor advises. I have no right to 
ask you anything—I deserve less than nothing at 
your hands ; but I ask it for Elsie rather than for 
myself. You are the only woman I can trust her 
to, for you are woman and angel in one! She 
loves you—loves you as children love their moth- 
ers. Oh, that you were indeed her mother, that 
I might love you, too! For oh! my girl, it you 
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but knew—— God! What am I saying? For- 
give me—forgive me !” 

IIe had turned from me and was gone before I 
could find voice to say one word. I sank into a 
chair, faint and dizzy, trembling from head to 
foot, but deliriously happy. I had never heard 
tine language of love, but surely this was it—pas- 
sionate, despairing love, and also respect and es- 
teem. I couldn’t understand ; there must be some 
mystery, some mistake; but of one thing I was 
certain, John did not despise my love for him. 

He had not waited for me to say that I would 
go with Elsie ; but there was no need, he knew 
that I would go. I was to take her first to a 
quiet little spot beside the sea, and later on to the 
White Mountains. In a few days we were to 
start, and one night I had promised to stay with 
Elsie. It was just a child’s whim, but as she 
seemed feverish I humored her, as usual; and 
when she had fallen asleep I was leaving the 
room on tiptoe. John’s room was at the end of 
the hall, near the main stairway, and as I has- 
tened along, intending to go down to the dress- 
ing room, his door opened and he came toward 
me. We met almost at the top of the stairs, and 
there we found ourselves face to face with a 
woman—a slender, attenuated form, shadowy as 
a spirit and white as the newly dead. She stepped 
quickly between us, and John recoiled as if he 
had been shot. A chill passed over me—a cold 
breeze like a breath from polar seas seemed to 
strike us both. ‘The woman’s face looked dead, 
all but her eyes—they glowed like live coals, 
dark, brilliant, softly imploring—aud they were 
the eyes of Elsie. 

‘© You! How came you here ”” 

It was John’s voice. I hope I shall never again 
hear it sound like that. With one stride he was 
beside her, and had seized her wrist. 


** No one is to blame,” she gasped. ‘‘ The door 
was open ; I came in just to look at her once— 
you can’t refuse me—I am dying.” 

The voice died away in a suffocating gurgle. 
She pressed her handkerchief quickly to her lips ; 
in a moment it was dyed crimson, and a streak of 
bright red had flowed all down her white muslin 
dress. 

I could not suppress a slight scream, but I 
darted forward and caught her as she swayed to 
and fro. We carried her, John and I, into his 
room, and laid her on the bed; and when the 
doctor came he said death had been instantane- 
ous, and without pain. 

I felt in a nightmare of horror. I asked no 
explanations ; I did not question John even by 
a look. But when we were alone, very early in 
the morning, and standing beside the coffin in 
which she lay, he said : 

‘*She was my wife, Bessie. When we lost her 
it was not death that took her from me—lI could 
have borne that ; but——” 

“Don’t, dear,” I said, interrupting him ; «tell 
me nothing.” 

Standing there and looking down on her white 
face, so wan and thin, so peaceful and so beauti- 
ful, I could not listen to her faults. John spoke 
again, however. 

**T only wish to say, Bessie, that I forgive her 
now. The memory of her shall not come be- 
tween us. When she left me I did not love her 
enough to forgive her—and now! Poor lost 
woman, I do not care for her enough to hate her. 
May God pardon her soul! for He alone can be 
both just and merciful.” 

I had brought all the blossoms of my passion 
vine, laden with dew and perfume, and now I 
laid them on the breast and in the hands of my 
dead rival. 





TRYST. 


By Hexrterta CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 


Tue hands whose touch I know so well, 
The lips my own have often kissed, 

The hearts that hold my own in spell, 
Ah! not with these I keep my tryst. 


They have their hour, I own their sway, 

And crowns they wear like lords and kings, 
But not for them I watch to-day, 

And not their rule my spirit sings. 


Alone to-day I backward go, 
To places where their feet were strange, 
And see the forms they may not know, 
And kiss the lips that may not change. 


With buried hopes of other years, 

The sweet, fair things that life has missed, 
The dreams that faded into tears, 

With these to-day I keep my tryst. 
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CARIBBEAN QUARANTINE. 


By Henry ArTHUR HERBERT OF MUCKROSS, 


Witt the United States finally be forced to 
place under Federal authority the entire regula- 
tion of its seaport quarantine ? The necessity of 
some intelligently conceived and efficiently admin- 
istered system was very positively demonstrated 
during the cholera scare of 1892, the lessons of 
which will not readily be forgotten by the Amer- 
ican people. We may profit by those lessons if we 
will, but in any event. we shall be forced to admit 
that the siege of last summer inflicted upon our 
commercial and social interests an injury whose 
severity might have been tempered had other con- 
dlitions, which we had it in our power to create, 
prevailed. Now that the entire quarantine ques- 
tion has so recently been discussed as a national 
issue, the following record of personal experience 
is certainly apropos as an indication of the immi- 
nent risk incurred by this country through the in- 
capacity of the quarantine authorities of a neigh- 
boring territory, which for geographical and com- 
mercial reasons is of great importance to us. 

* * * * * * 

We started for the West Indies when the yellow 
flag was yet flying in the port of New York, and 
the State troops were under arms to protect from 


the violence of an excited mainland population 
the passengers who had been landed from ocean 
steamers at the Fire Island lazaretto. Assurance 
had been given us by the steamship company 
that there was either no quarantine in the West 
Indian ports or that any isolated instances would 
certainly be lifted before our arrival. Fortified 
by this statement, we cheerfully boarded the 
steamer at her North River dock, and as she 
made her way down the bay we felt conscious of a 
certain exaltation of spirit at the contrast between 
our own freedom and the detained-European ves- 
sels lying at Upper and Lower Quafantine. For 
us there was no embargo, no weary waiting, at the 
close of a long ocean voyage, to ruefully realize, 
on the very threshold of our destination, that we 
were forbidden to cross it. Such Tantalus tor- 
ments were not our portion ; we were winging our 
flight, free as eagles, to a land whose hospitable 
ports were wide open to receive us—where the 
worries of quarantine were unknown. So we 
fondly argued, very much, we fear, on the prin- 
ciple of that vile old proverb which accuses even 
the best of us of harboring a secret sense of satis- 
faction at the misfortunes of others. Retribution 
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waited, however, on our vainglorious self-gratula- 
tions, for we were indeed en route to the land of 
promise—a promise not to be fulfilled—and where 
we should learn the vanity of putting faith in fu- 
turities. 

Our destination was St. Martin’s, the first of the 
Windward Islands. It is not a point of call for 
the regular steamers, but through the courtesy of 
the company orders had been given to land us 
there. Owing to the difficulties of navigation, 
the captain was averse to making the stop, and he 
passed more than one bad quarter of an hour 
speculating upon the chances of his arriving at 
night. A compromise was effected by our reach- 
ing port at six A.M., and everybody was satisfied. 
We will presently describe how we were at first 
prevented from landing at this island ; but as it 
carries on an American trade and is less known 
than it deserves to be, something about it may 
be of interest. 

St. Martin’s is one of the few West Indian 
islands with a divided nationality, one-half of it 
being under the French flag, the other owing al- 
legiance to Holland. Each section is intensely 
loyal to its mother country ; in the French terri- 
tory French characteristics prevail, while in the 
Dutch part everything of the higher class is sug- 
gestive of Holland, though there is also a large 
English - speaking element. The Dutch and 
French residents are in a minority, but they rep- 
resent the wealth and influence. Philipsburg, 
the chief port on the Dutch side, is built on a 
sand bank, with the sea in front and a salt lake 
in the rear. This salt lake is one of the colony’s 
most valuable possessions, and supplies a large 
percentage of the North American and Canadian 
fish-packing industries. The town consists of two 
long, straggling streets, that nearest the sea con- 
taining the best houses and stores, in the centre 
of which is the landing pier leading directly to 
the Customhouse and Townhall. A stranger is 
quickly struck by the good-natured yet respectful 
joviality of the colored people and by their fine 
physique. In the absence of any regular hotel a 
well-appointed lodging house affords accommoda- 
tions which for cleanliness and comfort might 
compare with more pretentious hostelries. The 
fare is of surprisingly good quality when it is con- 
sidered that meat killed or fish caught must be 
eaten on the same day. Cooking is done without 
the aid of coal, as wood and charcoal are the only 
fuel available, and the stoves used are little iron 
boxes which permit only the smallest fires. It is 
surprising what culinary results are produced 
from these miniature stoves. If regular hours 
really conduce to worldly wealth the people of St. 
Martin’s should be well to do. Every night a 





policeman standing at the entrance to the Town- 
hall blows a curfew horn as a signal for the sa- 
loons to close and good citizens to retire, and in- 
fringements of this rule are unknown. Here the 
‘side entrance” principle so common in Amer- 
ican cities has never been adopted, and all bars 
are really closed upon Sundays, neither compassion 
being felt nor provision made for the thirsty. 
Whatever be the cause, the colored population, 
who are in the majority, are as a class much 
cleaner of habit and more honestly independent. 
than their brethren of the United States. They 
are at the same time very courteous, and welcomed 
us into their houses with a hospitality which our 
polite curiosity carefully abstained from abusing. 
Evidences of poverty there were, no doubt, but: 
also abundant marks of thrift. The fine climate 
saves the St. Martin’s negro much expense in the 
way of clothing, for he needs but the lightest and 
cheapest kind ; children up to ten years of age 
consider a single short shirt as full-dress costume, 
but to some it is rather a dispensable luxury than 
a necessity. 

Industry is a distinctive virtue of the colored 
people, boys earning ten cents and men from 
twenty-five to forty cents per day, whenever they 
can get it. Their chief occupation is supplied by 
the salt works. Huge piles of salt lie along the 
shore, having been carried there from the lake, 
und as soon as a ship comes in to receive a cargo 
the loading is accomplished by colored children, 
irrespective of sex. One bright morning we stood 
on the beach to witness the shipping of a cargo. 
A crowd of dusky juveniles had gathered in an- 
ticipation of a profitable day, and were duly sorted 
out and told off to their tasks under the direction 
of a burly superintendent. The salt was quickly 
loaded into bags and carried aboard the lighters 
by the fleet-footed children, who, in-numbers of 
from fifty to one hundred, readily shouldered bags 
quite as large‘as themselves and scampered off 
with astonishing agility. Whether their quickness 
of movement was accelerated by fear of the super- 
intendent’s cane is a matter for conjecture, but we 
are in a position to affirm that this official was an 
apt disciple of that hero of ballad poetry, Father 
O’F lynn, who “led the lazy ones on with a stick ”; 
and certainly he had, in view of the unclothed 
condition of his victims, decidedly the advantage. 
The weight these immature stevedores are capable 
of carrying upon their heads can be imagined 
from the fact that when a bag of salt is to be 
weighed a common practice is to place the bag in 
one scale, its carrier in another, and thus evenly 
tip the beam. 

The women also display marvelous capacity for 
sustaining heavy burdens upon their heads. They 
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can be seen as early as five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, maidens, young matrons and aged women, 
trooping into town with every variety of farm 
and garden produce borne in this fashion, from a 
bundle of fresh-cut grass for horses to a bottle of 
milk or a bunch of bananas. No matter how tort- 
uous their course, how sharp the corners they 
turn, how energetic their conversation, a perfect 
balance is preserved and a superb carriage of the 
figure. The effect is to produce a poise and gait 
which many ladies of society might reasonably 
envy. 

The salt lake of St. Martin’s, serving to bring 
the island into constant communication with us, is 
surrounded by a ditch fed by all the fresh-water 
springs and tropical showers which descend. from 
the neighboring hills. It is here that the laundry 
work of the district is performed in public view 
amid an incessant chorus of village gossip. The 
place is a veritable women’s conversational ex- 
change. We confess to having felt a little startled 
by the unconventional ideas of these laundresses, 
who frequently pursue their vocation with a su- 
perb indifference to the Aryan prejudice in favor 
of artificial clothing. Nothing disconcerted, how- 
ever, they greet the passing stranger with some 
good-humored commonplace courtesy. During a 
stroll along the bank of the laundry stream we 
met a colored man accompanied by the smallest 
dog we had ever seen or heard of. It is absolutely 
true that many rats can be found which exceed in 
size this ludicrously diminutive animal. We civ- 
illy inquired what his breed might be, and were 
answered with equal civility : ‘‘ Well, sah, I doan’t 
know what his breed may be; he is not a sport- 
ing dog, nor is he a hound, but he had a father 
and mother—somefin’ all folks can’t say, sah.” 
The proud possessor of this remarkable dog 
beamed upon us with a broad, calm, complacent 
smile, and we passed on, somewhat crushed in 
spirit. 

Early hours, a necessity of the climate, pre- 
clude much dining out, but we spent a few pleas- 
ant evenings at the houses of some prominent 
merchants, who, like most of their class, reside 
outside the town. 

The soil of St. Martin’s is poor, and the island 
possesses little wealth save its salt, but it is peo- 
pled by a race whose industry and thrift extract 
from its natural resources the fullest measure they 
will yield. Here again is an object lesson for 
our Southerners: the doors and windows of the 
wealthiest houses are left unfastened at night all 
the year round with perfect safety, in the midst 
of a colored population. 

Our steamer had just rounded the point of the 
harbor when the shrill call of the whistle an- 


nounced to folks ashore that passengers desired 
to land, but it was necessary to repeat the stri- 
dent signal so many times that we had begun to 
despair of ever attracting attention, when, to our 
surprise and relief, a speck appeared upon the 
water, moving toward us from the distant pier. 
Our satisfaction was qualified, however, when the 
boat approached sufficiently near to enable us to 
distinguish the color of the ensign at her bow. 
At first we were incredulous, but all doubt van- 
ished in a few seconds—it was unmistakably the 
fatal yellow flag. In the meantime, innocent of 
any impending difficulty as to landing, we had 
caused our staterooms to be cleared of their bag- 
gage, which was already hoisted wpon deck. -. The 
shore line seemed to recede several miles further 


.when the boat, now within hailing distance, ex- 


changed challenges with us. ‘* New York” was 
the answer to a demand for our port of clearing, 
to which the white-uniformed Dutch officials im- 
mediately responded that we must await the de- 
cision of the authorities, and the quarantine boat 
then put back to the pier. After nearly an hour 
had elapsed she returned, bringing other officers, 
and an intimation that under no circumstances 
would we be permitted to land. A plague ship 
could not have been regarded with greater terror 
than that we inspired. This was a promising 
commencement to our hopeful wanderings, but 
we had only to make the best of the situation, 
and proceed to the other ports for which we car- 
ried cargo. So far we had seen only the outer 
edge of West Indian official density, and were 
destined to explore its opaque mysteries to our 
cost. As we continued our tour the absence of 
any preconcerted arrangements between the dif- 
ferent groups of islands—the one effective way of 
preventing the importation of disease—became 
more evident, and increased our feeling of aston- 
ishment. . 

Considering the contiguity of these islands and 
their consequent inability to be safely independent 
of each other in the face of a threatened invasion 
of cholera, the omission to act conjointly, of which 
their various governments, English, French and 
Dutch, are guilty, is amazing. The condition we 
found prevailing in the West Indies within the 
past few months is liable, as we think this article 
will show, to menace the United States at any 
time when she may be confronted by an epidemic 
similar to that of last year. Our peril is all the 
greater when we remember that this particular 
source of danger is one hitherto unconsidered. 
The writers discovered, in short, that the only 
quarantine regarded as essential was one against 
vessels foreign to the islands as a whole; even 
that was very careless and ineffective, no uniform 
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THE SALT LAKE OF ST. MARTIN’S. 


precautions being deemed necessary to regulate the outer world—a thing very easy under the 
local intercourse. loose system of prevention—and it is conveyed 
Now, we may fairly suppose a very possible from the island where it originated to one of the 
case actually to exist: cholera has crept in from others, by local trading vessels or fishing boats, 
which in the absence of a revenue 
service cannot be prevented from 
landing at remote points. The in- 
troductory germ may have come from 
any quarter of the world, and with- 
out previous warning of its advent ; 
it may multiply silently without 
creating any general scare, and travel- 
dag I Se eA Si ees) «= ing unnoticed with the current of 
nn ; intercommunication, spread all over 

the West Indian Islands, and be 
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transmitted to this country before a full recogni- 
tion of the danger has resulted in the formation 
of a barrier against it. ‘To make the application 
of these remarks still more clear, the reader is as- 
sured that last summer, when a keen realization 
of the absolute necessity for unremitting vigilance 
might, if ever, have been looked for, the writers 
found almost every island they visited pursuing 
independent action. In some the detention at 
quarantine was ten days; in others, twenty-one. 
In one, St. Lucia, there was practically no quar- 
antine. Uniformity, the essence of effectiveness, 
was totally absent, and a ludicrous laxity distin- 
guished all the arrangements. 

Reaching Martinique, we steamed into the har- 
bor of St. Pierre, less sanguine than when we first 
sighted West Indian territory at St. Martin’s, and 
prepared, after our previous experience with 
Dutch officialism, for any vagaries the Frenchmen 
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might display. Once more the yellow flag, as a 
government boat cut through the water in our 
direction, indicated forthcoming difficulty. Our 
visitor was the colored harbor master’s assistant, 
who directed our captain to anchor to the right 
of the bay, alongside the other vessels which bore 
the emblem of terror. The anchor had just been 
dropped when a four-oared gig containing men in 
uniform came to interview us. There now ensued 
a magnificent pantomimic display truly charac- 
teristic of the French official, after which the fiat 
went forth that a consignment of two thousand 
packages might be landed in quarantine, but must 
be discharged by the steamer’s crew, instead of by 
the stevedores usually employed in such service. 
All hands fell in, even*to the stewards, firemen, 
officers ; and, the cargo discharged, a police boat, 


manned by two very wise-looking and preposter- 
ously pompous darkies, was posted beside us to 
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perform an unremitting tour of sentry go. These 
guardians relaxed their official severity far enough, 
however, to offer to accept drinks from us. This 
small shell, guarding a big steamship, produced a 
highly amusing effect, and under its espionage the 
mail bag was thrown into the harbor master’s 
boat. Some kind of disinfectant was sprinkled 
over the bags, and they were then removed for 
fumigation. We now imagined we had done with 
formalities, but an official suddenly reappeared 
to secure a private package of New York news- 
papers. This time there was no fuss ; the bundle 
was handed by the purser to the man in the boat, 
who unfastened it and promptly stowed the papers 
away in his pockets. Surely if there was danger 
in the mails these papers were in equal need of 
disinfection, but nothing of the kind was at- 
tempted ! 

On the following day a barge came alongside 
for three hogsheads of chinaware, and the great- 
est farce of all was performed in connection with 
their discharge. Again the quarantine officers ap- 
peared, this time accompanied by a doctor, and 
the caucus sat in solemn session over the hogs- 
heads. Finally it was agreed that the goods might 
be landed—they were clearly consigned to some 
high official personage, or man with a “ pull ”*— 
but a difficulty presented itself, as the ‘‘ health 
board” had come unprovided with any disinfect- 
ants. The Dogberrys were nonplused for the 
moment, but presently appealed to our captain, 
who kindly obliged them with a spare tin of car- 
bolic acid. As though it had contained dynamite, 
the tin was gingerly handled by a colored attaché, 
laboriously opened, and then handed around to 
be smelt by each officer and pronounced sufficiently 
strong to remove all contagion possibly lurking in 
the plates and dishes. Half a gallon was poured 
into each hogshead with infinite precision, and 
the charm was complete—the cholera spectre was 
exorcised, and orders instantly issued to land the 
crates. Prisoners as we practically were, the in- 
tense absurdity of this incident increased our 
longing for freedom to visit the beautiful island 
from whose inviting shores the white statue of 
the Empress Josephine of France, overlooking the 
harbor, seemed to mock desire. 

We left Martinique for Barbadoes, where a gen- 
uine surprise awaited us in the discovery that 
quarantine was lifted. Nothing was required be- 
yonda thorough medical inspection. And thus the 
polyglot arrangements of the various islands were 
finely illustrated. 

We stepped into the shore boat jubilant and ex- 
pectant ; it was our first chance to break the mo- 
notony of shipboard existence, and as the pier 
drew near we felt life was still worth living. 


But we were too confident of happiness. The 
few hours we spent at Bridgetown, Barbadoes, 
shall be ever numbered among the most unpleas- 
ant in our lives. Turn which way we would, we 
were literally besieged by touts and runners of 
every description, at least two-thirds of whom 
were beggars in disguise, simply utilizing this 
bare excuse of occupation to cover their real pur- 
pose, and needing, we honestly believe, nothing 
more than opportunity to exploit themselves as 
thugs. Fearful nuisance as these persistent ruf- 
fians are, the authorities not only make no effort 
to stop them, but they actually receive encourage- 
ment from the police, who when appealed to had 
the effrontery to laugh in our faces and recom- 
mend that we expend a few shillings in buying 
off our tormentors. The Barbadians seem to be 
as serenely satisfied with their other institutions 
as they are with their beggars. In the course of 
the day we entered the Parliament House, rather 
a pretty building near the Post Office, and were 
shown all over the interior by an aged colored 
man who acts as a kind of janitor. Nothing was 
passed over in silence; the old gentleman not. 
only showed us everything, but delivered a series 
of explanatory lectures with an air of sublime 
dignity and importance. When we were about- 
to leave he sent home the follawing Parthian 
shot: ** Say, sah, have you ever seen such Par- 
liament buildings in Washington or London ?” 
As one of us was an ex-Member of the British 
Commons, and was, moreover, familiar with ev- 
ery parliament house in Europe, the query was 
quite startling in the simple confidence with which 
it was put, but as none of our party cared to dis- 
turb the old man’s belief in his environment, we 
departed without giving a candid reply to his 
question. ; 

From Barbadoes our course was laid for the 
Island of St. Lucia, the general coaling station 
for all large steamers navigating these waters. 
Having refused to go into the quarantine ring, 
it was embargoed by the other islands. Our 
captain therefore decided to quarantine the place 
in favor of his vessel, and we prepared for a little 
fun on our own account, as the opportunity for 
turning the tables was rather welcome. In any 
event it was necessary to adopt this course to 
avoid forfeiting the letter of pratique we had 
obtained at Barbadoes. The official boats came 
alongside, and were promptly ordered off, but the 
mails, after the usual formula, were delivered to 
the visitors. Notwithstanding that the island 
proclaimed no quarantine, the port officers had 
aboard a fumigator, fashioned after some new de- 
sign strongly resembling a patent incubator, and, 
like the latter, warranted to serve any possible 
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purpose than that for which it was intended. The 
gravest ceremonial was observed in the boat dur- 
ing the reception of the mails ; when they had 
been lowered the fumigator was stealthily opened, 
the mouth of each bag inserted in the box, from 
the under section of which a tray like a grate was 
drawn out and a compound it contained ignited 
by the colored assistant. The magisterial officer 
surveyed these operations with apparently supreme 
satisfaction, while we leaned over the taffrail and 
had more than half an hour’s amusement listen- 
ing to the lecture he delivered on the surpassing 
merits of his fumigator. At length, with the 
adroitness and complacency of a popular magi- 
cian restoring to a member of his audience the 
identical handkerchief he had previously burned 
to a cinder in full view of everybody, the officer 
signaled to open the grate of the box. Alas! it 
was a case of the proverbial recalcitrant Fourth 
of July firecracker that plunges the small boy 
into gloom by reason of its vbstinate refusal to 
explode. The compound had become perma- 
nently extinguished -——the fumigation was ni// 
But the officer was no pessimist ; he muttered, 
‘Tt will have to do, anyhow,” and made for the 
pier without further‘ado. 

However sanguine we may have felt, steaming 
away from St. Lucia, of the rese-bestrewn path 
ahead, we had not to wait long for disillusion- 
ment. At Dominica and Guadeloupe we suffered 
from a repetition of the trials of red tape. The 
same annoyanges Were inflicted on passengers, the 
same hardships on the crew; and the same ad- 
vantages were taken of us by the lazy lightermen, 
who seemed to enjoy our predicament, yet did 
not refuse to risk ‘‘ infection” by accepting gifts 
of rum and tobacco. They were permitted to do 
this withqut interference, as the officials saw no 
harm in such 9 little circumstance as the hand- 
ing of small articles to and from a quarantined 
vessel., J¢ was only the cargo and mails they were 
particular about. , 

We called at ,Antigua, the seat of government of 
the Windward Islands, en voute to St. Kitts. 
Some lawyers camg aboard here who were going 
to attend the Agsjzes at the latter place, and it 
proved fortunate for us that we had them as pas- 
sengerp... "But for their presence the steamer 
would either have been refused the privilege of 
landing passengers at St. Kitts altogether, or else 
those disembarking been forced to undergo de- 
tention in the lazaretto., The watchful authori- 
ties, however, would not go the length of refusing 
admittance to Jaw officers of the crown, even if 
they might happen to import the cholera, and as 
discrimination could not be made between pas- 
sengers, we all managed fo get ashore. 
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Eighteen days of wandering had been con- 
sumed in a roundabout attempt to land at St. 
Martin’s, our proper destination, but having 
failed in the first instance, we had no recourse 
beyond making the voyage to St. Kitts, and sail- 
ing across in some local craft. As it happened, we 
were obliged to take passage in an open boat and 
endure quite a long trip. Our business trans- 
acted, we returned to St. Kitts by the same means 
of transit, and remained there for six days. 

The many charms of the Island of St. Christo- 
pher, whose name is abbreviated for utilitarian 
reasons into the shorter one of St. Kitts, have not 
lacked appreciative chroniclers in the past. Cer- 
tain economic conditions, however, which came 
under the writer’s notice, deserve attention. Pros- 
perous as the island seems to a casual observer, 
with fine sugar plantations dotted all over the 
shore line near the town of Basseterre, a closer 
investigation revealed the truth that its prosper- 
ity is on the surface only. Many causes combine 
to impede its advancement and keep it really 
poor, and very many readers will be interested 
to learn just what these causes are. The sugar 
farms are now mostly in the hands of agents, the 
owners being absentees. One would not naturally 
look for such a class of landowners in the West 
Indies, but the fact remains that absenteeism ex- 
ists there as well as in Ireland, hitherto supposed 
to possess a monopoly of the evil. St. Kitts es- 
tates are heavily mortgaged at high rates of in- 
terest to the local merchants, who not only force 
the owners to purchase supplies exclusively from 
them, but also contrive to control the sale of 
the sugar raised on the hypothecated farms. 
Should the owners find a more profitable outside 
market for their produce the mortgagee mer- 
chants and bankers exact a commission of two 
and one-half per cent. on all sales thus effected. 
The rate of interest on the original loan is very 
usurious, but this does not content the lenders, 
who, if a plantation owner refused to hand over 
a royalty in return for their gracious permission 
to sell his goods where he pleased, would speedily 
threaten to foreclose. The existence of these in- 
cumbrances is the prime evil of the islands, for 
if the farms were clear, at the present market 
price of sugar and the cheap labor rates, they 
would yield good returns. The writers ascer- 
tained, from most reliable sources, that an estate 
of 600 acres will net the owner £3,000 or £4,000 
annually. St. Kitts is most fertile, Llmuiga, its 
Carib name, signifying the “ fertile island ”; the 
creation of artificial conditions by man alone has 
tended to impoverish it. 

The comparative poverty of St. Kitts is largely 
traceable to a cause little appreciated outside the 
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West Indies—British con- 
trol. Were the island a 
French colony it is safe 
to predict that it would 
follow the example of all 
those belonging to France, 
and responding to the in- 
fluence of her generous 
policy, take a foremost 
place among them. All 
the French colonies are 
better off than the Eng- 
lish ; their development 
and general welfare re- 
ceive far greater attention 
from home; their taxes 
are less onerous, and their 
sugar trade enriches them 
because it enjoys the pro- 
tection and bounty of the 
mother country. France 
fosters; England dis- 
courages. The writers 
heard loud complaints of 
absurd expenditures by 
the Governor of St. Kitts, 
all of which fall on the 
suffering taxpayer. For 
instance, a steamer was 
recently built for regular 
ferry service between 
Nevis and St. Kitts—a 
distance of a mile and a 
half. The vessel is entire- 
ly too large for the pur- 
pose ; her working ex- 
penses are enormous, and 
the patronage wholly in- 
alequate to cover them. 
To make matters worse, 
the inauguration of this 
official ferry has brought 
destitution to a number 
of small boat owners who 
used to carry passengers 
between the islands, and 
who now find their oceu- 
pation gone. Good roads 
and a cable are among the 
few blessings the people of 
St. Kitts owe to the gov- 
ernment. A rate of two 
dollars and fifty cents per 
word for cable messages, 
however, somewhat quali- 
fies the cable as a popular 
boon. 
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St. Kitts is remarkable as the mother colony of 
English settlers in the West Indies ; and on the ad- 
jacent Island of Nevis, in the picturesque old-fash- 
ioned Church of St. Paul’s, Admiral Lord Nelson, 
then captain of the Boreas, was married to Fran- 
ces Herbert Nisbet. The entry can still be seen 
in the old registry of the church. This romantic 
episode in the life of England’s mighty son need 
not be told over again in detail, but a curiously 
interesting coincidence it is that two great adver- 
saries like Nelson and Napoleon should both have 
sought brides in these quiet West Indian isles, so 
far away from the beaten track of their achieve- 
ments and their glories. 

They have some curious ideas in Basseterre, as 
the following anecdote illustrates: Probably the 
finest church in the West Indies is that of St. 
George’s, which has been repeatedly destroyed by 
fire and rebuilt. When the writers were in St. 
Kitts they visited this edifice, and finding the 
churchyard overrun by an extensive herd of graz- 
ing milch cows and other animals, including pigs, 
thought it worth while to make inquiries as to the 
reason for this peculiar use of a burial ground, 





Laymen professed virtuous indignation, but when 
we proceeded to interview the rector, the Ven. 
Archdeacon Dodsworth, he appeared to imag- 
ine that the practice was entirely innocuous. It 
was hard to fix the blame for a state of things tol- 
erated by the public and sanctioned by the rector, 
but on our part we felt rather grateful for being 
spared the necessity of steadily consuming Basse- 
terre milk. 

A pleasanter picture is the exquisite church- 
yard of St. Thomas’s Church, which resembles : 
tropical garden, filled with carefully nurtured and 
tastefully arranged plants and shrubs, luxuriant 
in foliage and brilliant with flowers. It is an 
ideal God’s acre, and owes its condition to the un- 
tiring efforts of its pastor, the Rev. Mr. Thomas. 
The government cemetery is also well kept. They 
were both refreshing contrasts to Archdeacon 
Dodsworth’s free pasture for stray cattle, and 
agreeably softened our farewell impressions, which, 
on the whole, rather seemed to justify us in con- 
cluding that West Indian health laws are fear- 
fully and wonderfully made. Probably the reader 
has arrived at a similar conclusion. 


ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, ISLAND OF NEVIS, WHERE ADMIRAL LORD NELSON WAS MARRIED. 








PNEUMATICS VERSUS MEDICINE. 


By LEON MEAD. 


WITHIN recent years considerable general in- 
terest has been awakened by the comparatively 
new method adopted by some physicians in at- 
tempting to cure diseased conditions by the aid 
of pneumatics. It has been indorsed by no small 
number of physicians and physiologists of great 
eminence, while many perhaps equally distin- 
guished practitioners have either expressed de- 
cided doubts concerning it, or have kept their 
opinions on the subject to themselves. 

Dr. Brown-Sequard has declared it to be a most 
efficient method of restoring circulation in pa- 
ralysis and other abnormal conditions, and that 
it develops nerve force by its power of presenting 
the circulating fluids of oxygen, by which nerve 
cells are propagated and transmitted, to the neu- 
rotic centres. 

Our dependence upon oxygen for aeration is 
imperative. Put a lighted candle under a tum- 
bler, and the flame is extinguished as soon as the 
oxygen is consumed. We are as dependent upon 
oxygen as the candle. And just in proportion to 
our inability to aerate the blood do we die out. 
In one of his lectures Sequard mentions having 
kept an amputated arm alive for forty-eight hours 
by a continuous injection of a cupful of blood, 
oxygenized at each new use of it, thus furnishing 
a fresh supply of nerve force, the real mainspring 
of life. 

This experiment illustrates the fact not only 
that vital blood is wholly dependent on being pre- 
sented to the surface, by which to build up new 
nerve cells, the germs of all growing fibre, but 
that any decrease of nerve force from the normal 
standard must inevitably begin to shut off the 
circulation from some predisposed part, the re- 
mote extremities generally, and, gradually invad- 
ing the vital organs, soon involve us in disease. 
For along the course of every blood vessel, even 
every remote capillary, runs its motive power, 
a nerve, and as the nerve loses strength just so 
far in proportion the blood ceases to circulate— 
hence disease and decay. 

In order to obtain a clear perception of the 
principles upon which pneumatic treatment is 
based it is necessary to understand something 
concerning our relations to the great viewless sea 
in which we exist—the air we breathe. 

The atmosphere presses upon evervthing around 
us from a height of forty miles above the earth’s 
surface, with a pressure of about fifteen pounds to 
the square inch, constituting a pressure upon our 
bodies of fifteen thousand pounds atmospheric 


weight. It might be termed a great ocean at 
the bottom of which we live. In health we do not 
feel its weight, because with pure blood our bodies 
are also full of air, which in disease is more or 
less shut out, as the blood stagnates and becomes 
loaded with morbid tissue. 

It is difficult to realize this pressure of fifteen 
pounds upon every square inch of the body. In 
health we are even buoyant under this enormous 
weight. But in disease the normal strength de- 
creases just in the ratio of our inability to bear 
this weight, which shuts out the blood from the 
surface capillaries and prevents aeration. It is 
claimed that by the pneumatic treatment from 
five to seven thousand pounds of atmospheric 
weight are lifted from the oppressed body ; in- 
stantly expansion takes place, and free circulation 
is opened to the capillaries. The chest then in- 
creases in size, permitting access to the lungs of 
a double amount of air that reaches into the re- 
motest cells—often long lain dormant and col- 
lapsed. Sometimes the lungs eject hardened bul- 
lets of pus or phlegm, to all appearance, emerging 
from long confinement. In one instance more 
than a cupful of these hard bullets were coughed 
up by a phthisis patient while inclosed in a body 
receiver with only one-third of a vacuum ex- 
hausted around him. The result was salutary 
and grateful, imparting a measure of strength 
upon the instant, and exhilarating the nervous 
system as by an artificial stimulant. If only a 
limb or local part is diseased, as in paralysis, 
rheumatism, or some congested organ, the air may 
be exhausted more than double that which is ad- 
visable when the whole body is included. In this 
ease the suction from every clogged pore seems 
incredible, while that part inclosed in the re- 
ceiver is so expanded, and the blood and nerve 
channels so enlarged by the vacuum, that the 
long-obstructed fluids soon find their way to every 
capillary of the diseased part, and in so doing 
cast out volumes of dead, putrid tissue through 
the pores—the little sink drains of the body— 
when both the nerve and the blood seize upon the 
fresh oxygen, and go back purified to the centres 
—the heart and spinal cord—ready for a new 
impulse into the part of the system so long be- 
sieged by decay. 

There is no night or hidden mystery about all 
this, as in many theories of the old schools; for 
the inert tyro can see for himself by a single ap- 


plication of the vacuum toa part. Both the nerve 


and blood admonish one of just what they are do- 
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ing as perceptibly as a griping cathartic heralds 
its inauspicious way. 

Inclose a torpid or congested limb in a receiver 
from which is withdrawn about half a vacuum, 
and in a few moments so much dead tissue is 
struggling for outlet through the pores that the 
Jimb becomes purple, and in some instances as black 
as though pounded with a club. Soon the nerve 
heralds its arrival at the surface by sharp elec- 
trical pinching, as it grapples with the oxygen at 
every pore, and which it consumes like light under 
the tumbler, for present use and future suste- 
nance. 

Following the nerve comes the loaded blood 
current, to eject its refuse and also to seize upon 
the oxygen—announcing itself to the sense by a 
warm glow, and to the eye by bright streaks of 
red and by perspiration shooting out from the 
pores like little steam jets. 

At this stage of the treatment let the coldest 
winter air in upon the now red engorged limb. 
‘The cold air will feel hot as from a furnace. This 
assures you that the impoverished blood is absorb- 
ing with avidity the fresh oxygen—burning it in 
a twinkling like powder, and eliciting a flush of 
heat upon the surface. A feeling akin to this is 
experienced in the rarefied air of high elevations 
—in some measure upon Mont Blanc, but more 
especially on the altitudes of Mauna Loa, and 
also upon the peerless Chimborazo, climbing 
which, Humboldt, the most sagacious of travelers, 
found the vital nerve fluids come tingling and 
prickling to the surface, battling for egress, as 
though about to gush from every pore. And after 
ascending another half-mile the vital fluid actu- 
ally began to ooze from nose, mouth and ears—91 
imperative injunction from the Omnipotent—- 
«Thus far and no further.” 

Years after the discoverers of homeopathy, hear- 
ing this incident related of Humboldt, made suec- 
cessful use of the principle involved, in the treat- 
ment of disease. But even Hahnemann, buried 
in perfecting his discovery, self-exiled and mar- 
tyred by the envious traducers snarling at his 
heels, does not seem to have realized that he was 
making use of another great method of illustrat- 
ing the ‘* Similars.” Yet such was the fact. 

In the experience of all mountain travelers and 
successful aeronauts, when a healthy person is 
surrounded by highly rarefied air the pulse will 
largely increase its beat, numerating from 120 to 
130 pulsations. The body thermometer will indi- 
cate from 102° to 103° heat of blood, a degree of 
fever equal to most idiopathic typhoida, while the 
respiration frequently increases to thirty or more, 
indicating a high degree of nervous exhilaration, 
and showing that the blood, failing to find its 


usual amount of oxygen, hastens around upon its 
return circuit, famishing for more than it is af- 
forded. Such are the conditions made upon a 
strong, healthy person, subsequently ending in 
debility and emaciation. Even the food ceases 
to nutrify as at the sea level, for, taking advan- 
tage of the rarefied air, the oxygen escapes from 
it to some extent and gravitates toward a more 
kindred density of air. In this case a little oxy- 
gen gas now and then is more nourishing than 
food, and by its use aeronants may sustain them- 
selves above the highest flight of the condor. 

On the other hand, the diseased condition, it 
is alleged, presents other results. In a case of 
confirmed pulmonary tuberculosis, a thoroughly 
typical case, where pulse, respiration and venous 
temperature, at the sea level, closely accorded with 
that of several of the party in question when upon 
Mauna Loa, the effect was diametrically opposite, 
and the result recuperative in every condition 
that was amendable. Before starting upon her 
mountain journey the exact symptoms of the 
patient were taken by an American physician who 
accompanied her, and also by a venerable doctor 
of Honolulu. When at the elevation of half a 
mile, by slow, easy stages, amendment of all the 
objective symptoms was perceptible and positive. 
And when at the height of a mile the abnormal 
condition began to subside, approaching normal- 
ity with wonderful rapidity. Little by little and 
day by day she convalesced sufficiently to main- 
tain a normal condition in the more dense atmos- 
phere at the shore. 

These facts demonstrate that the concentric 
power of rarefied air, acting upon the two condi- 
tions of health and disease, has an eccentric effect 
as opposite as light from darkness, and as remote 
from each other as the antipodes. If this hap- 
pens in the applications of common air, adminis- 
tered to remote conditidns, how futile is it for 
any school to assume to know the dynamic es- 
sence of a thousand drugs, as daily compounded 
to annihilate disease, when carelessly presented 
by a name derived from self-diagnosis ! 

Humboldt, on the highest elevation man had 
reached, with his pulse 150, temperature of blood 
1048 Fahr., and his respiration 32 per minute, 
with the blood starting from the organs of sense, 
would have been simply amazed had his compan- 
ion taken from his pocket a little bottle of oxy- 
gen gas and instantly staid the violent hemor- 
rhage—as amazed as was the Irish doctor of New 
York when a certain professor instantly cured his 
bleeding patient with a little white charcoal. Yet 
such means would have enabled them to attain 
the very apex of Chimborazo. The conditions of 
blood, nerve and respiration of Humboldt upon 
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the mountain are the conditions—judging only 
by the objective symptoms—of many a sick man 


upon the plain. Let them exchange places, and 
who can doubt that the effect would not be bene- 
ficial to both ? In the quick pulse of the old hero 
upon the mountain is exhibited a strong heart 
action, with but feeble resistance at the surface. 
But in the equally quick pulsation of the invalid 
is indicated the desperate action of a weak heart, 
struggling with accelerated impulses to overcome 
the enormous resistance at the surface. 

Is there no school of medicine capable of imi- 


VERSUS 





MEDICINE. 


comprise almost a complete therapia of itself, 
where a patient may sit comfortably in a well- 
lighted receiver and request the air to be rarefied 
to his own exact requirements, lifting from the 
body the lightest pressure, for the purpose of 
gently equalizing and stimulating the circulation, 
as in the case of one living a too sedentary life or 
one overtaxed with brain work, until the extrem- 
ities have become torpid and cold, or perhaps the 
chronic precordial oppression, so common to many 
around us, a prelude to the insidious pulmonary 
troubles entailed upon our climate. Or where 
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tating Nature in her method of combating dis- 
nase ? Yes, there is a school—the youngest of 
them all; and though her manners are the gentlest 
and her methods deal with atom and the mole- 
cule—that evil may not befall where only good is 
sought—yet has she jostled the old pathologies 
of the day, until, fearing for their secundum 
artem, they have arisen in their might until the 
echoes of their rage now reverberate throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 

And there is a special practice of pneumatics 
so closely following the methods of Nature as to 


the condition is more serious, withdrawing the 
most ponderous pressure by exhausting half a 
vacuum or more from the cold, numb, torpid or 
paralyzed body, until it once more feels the warm 
life current as it reclaims its own again, simulat- 
ing in the one case the air of the mountains of 
our Middle States, but in the latter case nothing 
than the rarefication of Mont Blane or 
Chimborazo, or even high Chumularee, whose 
Oriental head pierces the heavens where clouds 
never approach, nearly a mile higher than the 
most daring aeronaut has yet attained. 


less 
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*** I WILL COME FOR THE CLOCK, MADAM, AT THREE. 
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GOOD MORNING, 


“QUEERED.” 


A STAGE 


Five minutes before the time for the curtain’s 
rise upon the first performance of Wilmer’s new 
comedy, entitled ‘*‘ Newport,” Miss Arden, to 
whom the leading réle was intrusted, appeared 
in the wings, and walked out upon the dimly 
lighted stage. She was accompanied by the 
author himself, and they were discussing a bit of 
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EPISODE. 


stage ‘‘ business” which was to transpire in the 
course of the forthcoming act. It was a bit of 
business which could be finally decided upon only 
after the scene had been set, hence the rehearsal 
of it so close upon the moment of ‘ ringing up.” 

It was her extreme conscientiousness, the out- 
growth of a sensitive artistic temperament, that 
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had won Miss Arden her undisputed supremacy 
as a comedienne, even more than her personal 
beauty and natural grace of diction. To her the 
slightest detail held its important place in the 
building up of a part. Her smallest gesture, her 
briefest word, her most subtle intonation, was 
carefully studied, and adopted only after mature 
consideration. 

On this particular occasion, for instance, it was 
the veriest trifle that she desired to put in artistic 
relief—merely the taking up of a bunch of roses 
and arranging them in a vase on the mantel, 
while engaged in conversation with another of 
She went through the 
scene two or three times with Wilmer, and so in- 
terested were they that neither of them heeded 
the stage manager’s call to “clear,” followed in- 
stantly by the bell. 

Up rolled the curtain ; a glare of light flooded 
the scene; and Wilmer and the actress stood snd- 
denly facing a brilliant and expectant first-night 
audience, to whom they hadn’t a word to say nor 
an intelligible action to address. 

The situation was a trying one; yet Wilmer 
grasped it promptly. He had not been ten years 
a newspaper man for nothing. In this supreme 
moment, when the fate of his play, and his own 
reputation, hung in the balance, he could not af- 
ford to lose his head, even for a second. The 
thing to do was to get himself and the lady off 
the stage in a consistent manner, after having 
first accounted for their presence there. Miss 
Arden stood in an easy position before the mantel 
mirror, while Wilmer, in ordinary street costume, 
occupied the centre of the stage. Saluting the 
actress with a profoundly respectful bow, he pro- 
nounced with oracular gravity the following words: 

‘*T will come for the clock, madam, at three. 
(;ood morning.” 

Whereupon Miss Arden, readily taking the cue, 
dismissed him with a gesture. He made a delib- 
erate, natural exit, she dropped into her réle, and 
the play went on as if nothing had happened. 

Of course that opening incident, that first line, 
appeared trivial and meaningless ; and yet, there 
was something about it that piqued curiosity. It 
was like real life, that abrupt commencement of 
the action in the midst of everyday common- 
places. Given the simple anticipation of the 
jeweler’s return at three o'clock, and, lo! an end- 
less train of romantic possibilities and hypothet- 
ical situations. In short, the line improvised by 
Wilmer for the sole purpose of decently covering 
his exit not only succeeded in that, but actually 
caught the fancy of the audience. 

So eager was the attention paid to the develop- 
ment of the piece that not a syllable spoken on 
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the stage was lost. The first act went with un- 
flagging zest from beginning to end, and Miss 
Arden was called before the curtain with loud ac- 
claim. Wilmer sent her up a handsome “ floral 
tribute” over the footlights, and then made his 
escape. 

Perhaps he felt that success was already as- 
sured ; perhaps he dreaded a reversal of the pub- 
lic’s favorable verdict us the play went on; or 
possibly he preferred to prolong the delicious 
suspense until morning, and then have all the 
papers brought in to him with the coffee, on a 
divan of the Turkish bath. At any rate, at half- 
past nine he had disappeared from the theatre as 
effectually as the mysterious jeweler who had 
promised to ‘‘ come for the clock at three.” 

It was just as well for his peace of mind that 
night that he did not meet his journalistic con- 


fréres between the acts, and listen to their dis- 


cussion of his play. As it was, his ears must have 
burned. 

During the very first entr’acte the critics in 
the lobby and the steady-going first-nighters in 
the adjoining wine room ventured wild and vari- 
ous speculations as to the dénouement. 
predicted a conventional triumph of virtue, while 
others thonght they could detect the influence of 
Ibsen, and prepared for a climax of startling re- 
alism. 

‘*Yon are all wrong,” broke in the veteran 
dramatic critic of the Moon. ‘It is likely enough 
that the thing may end up in virtue and happi- 
ness, according to the good old formula. But 
that needn’t trouble us. What is certain is, that 
there are surprises in store.” 

‘* Surprises ?” echoed the chorus. 

‘‘ Yes, surprises—regular legitimate dramatic 
surprises, I mean, such as bring down the O!ym- 
pian thunders of the gallery, and send electric 
currents through the orchestra chairs. Did you 
notice that unobtrusive individual in the opening 
scene, who made one brief remark about a clock 
he was to come for, and then dropped out of 
sight ?” 

‘Did he say he would come for the clock ?” 
inquired a Venezuelan war correspondent of the 
Herald, who had been casually assigned to the 
music and drama. ‘‘I understood him merely 
to say that he would attend to it. There was no 
clock in sight, anyway.” 

‘*T remember his precise words,” declared an- 
other space writer. ‘‘ He said, ‘I will come for 
the clock, madam, at three. Good morning.’” 

‘<That’s right,” asserted the veteran critic who 
had first spoken. ‘* And in the employment of 


Some 


that detail, in the opening of the piece with that 
line, I give Wilmer credit for a stroke of genius.” 
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“* Where does the genius come in ?” 

‘* Don’t you know that on the stage everything 
must have its object or purpose in the furtherance 
of the motive and action? For instance, if a 
character comes on in shooting costume, and sets 
his gun down in a corner, and leaves it there, you 
may be certain that that gun is going to play an 
important part in the action before the curtain 
falls. Things only seen to happen, in a drama ; 
in reality, they are all premeditated. Now, in 
this piece, it isn’t to be supposed for a moment 
that the jeweler simply dropped in by accident ; 
nor would the author have dragged in the clock 
solely to give him something to say.” 

“* That’s so.” 

«* Evidently. Do you want my opinion? Well, 
then, that jeweler carries the key to the whole 
action of the piece. ‘There is little sign of it as 
yet, I admit; but that is just where the author’s 
ingenuity shows itself. His plan is to dissimulate 
this seemingly petty detail, until it has been tem- 
porarily forgotten by the audience, and then to 
use it with sudden and telling force in cutting 
the Gordian knot of some complex situation. I 
tell you, the mainspring of the piece is in that 
clock. ‘At three.’ Don’t forget the hour, and 
see what happens then.” 

The second act was as successful as the first 
had been in holding the attention of the house, 
and Miss Arden’s great scene was enthusiastically 
applauded. Nevertheless, there was a general 
elevation of eyebrows, a sort of impalpable dem- 
onstration of impatience, when one of the per- 
sonages in the comedy incidentally pulled out his 
watch and remarked that it was half-past eight. 
The people were looking out for the return of the 
jeweler, but there was no sign of his coming. 

“« It will be for the third act,” said the veteran. 
‘Wilmer did well to reserve it for the critical 
moment.” 

But the third act ran its course, the climax of 
the piece was past, and still no allusion to either 
clock or clockmaker. 

‘‘ Evidently the author intends a coup de thé- 
dtre in the last act,” remarked the old man of 
the Moon. ‘*That is a favorite device of Sar- 
dou’s, and it seldom fails. The greater part of 
the audience have forgotten all about the clock 
by this time, and are consequently ripe for the 
surprise. Mark the effect, when the clock is 
brought in - 

Here the curtain rose on the fourth and final 
act. But the temper of the house had perceptibly 
changed. An almost painful uneasiness made 
itself felt from the outset of the scene. People 
would look at one another blankly, and exchange 
surmises. 





‘* Evidently we are not in it. I can’t see any 
possible opportunity for the jeweler now.” 

‘The jeweler ? What jeweler ?” 

‘“Why, the fellow discovered in the first act, 
who was to come back for the clock at three. 
In some way or other, the action is to hinge on 
that episode.” 

“You think so ?” 

‘«That is my opinion, and the same impression 
seemed to prevail amongst the experts whom | 
just heard discussing the matter in the wine room. 
The press critics evidently expected something 
startling to happen, though they were puzzled to 
say what.” 

Theaudience, meanwhile, grew colder and colder, 
until it was almost hostile. The actors lost heart. 
Even Miss Arden’s gayety ceased to be infectious ; 
and when the ushers in the back undertook to 
start a bit of timely applause they were suppressed 
by an emphatic sh—sh—sh! The gloom deep- 
ened as the end approached, and the last hope of 
the perfidious clock man’s return had to be aban- 
doned. Murmurs arose on all sides, People be- 
gan sullenly putting on their wraps, and the 
theatre was half empty before the tag was spoken. 
Despite the brilliant promise of the early part of 
the evening, the curtain fell upon what looked 
very like a failure—or a ‘* frost,” as the profes- 
sional ones suid. 

The diurnal critics, who felt that the author 
had been trifling with them, and whose disposi- 
tion toward the piece was not softened by the fact 
that they had been compelled to sit it out to the 
very end, unanimously slated it in the morning 
papers. The man of the Woow was particularly 
severe. He said that ‘*‘ Newport” demonstrated 
anew the futility of a mere literary man’s invad- 
ing the oceult precincts of the drama. The only 
opportunity in the piece for something reail 
i and reat ha, plat the incident of 
the clock—had been quite neglected by the author, 
who would have done better to have left out al- 
together an element which he was incapable of 
developing. ' 

Of course it wes left out on the second night, 
but the critics did not come to see ‘‘ Newport ” 
again. In any case, their judgment had been 
rendered, and that settled it—so far as they were 
concerned. Wilmer sensibly refrained from mak- 
ing any explanation, but trusted in the eventual 
success of his play upon its merits. Business did 
pick up, in fact, during the remainder of the 
week that it was kept on in New York. Then it 
was transferred, with the entire original cast (al- 
ways excepting Wilmer in his réle of the mysteri- 
ous jeweler), to Chicago, where it scored a pal- 
pable hit at the first performance. Miss Arden 
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was so much admired in it that a local sculptor 
sought permission to use her figure as a model 
for one of the symbolical statues of the World’s 
Pair. 

Later, ‘‘ Newport” secured a return date in 
New York; and some of the papers, in duly 
chronicling its unqualified success, commented 





MOUNT ETNA. 

WuHeEwn I had climbed Vesuvius, peered into its 
murky mouth, come as near to being suffocated 
as discretion allows, been grazed on the left shoul- 
der by one of the red-hot cinders courteously cast 
forth by the demons within the crater, and had 
all but stepped plump into a ditch of red-hot lava 
which (for two dollars over and above his fee) my 
guide had (he said, at the risk of his life) led me 
to see, then my thoughts turned toward Etna in 
the south. Alexander craved for more worlds to 
conquer. We in these days run hard after sensa- 
tions. As sensations are reckoned, I suppose act- 
ive volcanoes may still take fair rank. 

It is as easy-as going to bed to journey from 
Vesuvius to the vicinity of Etna. Three or four 
‘venings every week a steamer voyages from 
Naples, and arrives at Messina the next morning. 
Thence, in three or four hours, you arrive by 
train at Catania, and your first step in a northerly 
direction from the railway station or your hotel is 
the beginning of the ascent. 

At the moment you may see nothing of Etna. 
Indeed, in winter and spring the chances are that 
it will be invisible. But faith and the assurances 
of your Sicilian friends will convince you that be- 
hind yonder vast, unpleasant-looking, cone-shaped 
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upon the marked improvements which the au- 
thor, profiting by the criticisms upon its original 
production, had made in revising the piece. ‘To 


this day it is cited as a notable example of a play 
which unaccountably achieved popular success in 
the face of a critical verdict unanimously unfa- 
vorable. 


CATANIA. 


cloud, from the base of which you see green lands, 
woods and white houses sprawling forth like the 
treasures of a conjurer’s sack, the mountain upon 
which Epimenides committed suicide towers away 
toward the empyrean. There is something won- 
drously impressive about Etna under such con- 
Your fancy exaggerates its difficulties ; 
and your friends, unless they are members of the 
Italian Alpine Club, exaggerate the difficulties 
conceived by your imagination. The old terrify- 
ing legends are redecanted for your profit. And 
under their influence, perhaps, you go to bed and 
dream of a death of horror upon the mountain 
top, or of a descent with bleeding and bloated 
face, like that of Ilumboldt after his exploits on 
Chimborazo and Cotopaxi. 

In the colder months Etna may thus be 
shrouded from the lower world for a week or a 
fortnight in succession. Even the oldest inhab- 


ditions. 


itant cannot then tell for certain what is happen- 
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ing behind the cloud. The thunder and light- 
ning which at such a time almost daily entertain 
the Sicilians of the neighborhood are not pecul- 
iarly significant. The snow will be piling itself 
up by feet or yards. Perhaps lava will be flowing 
here and there from dn old or a new outlet. The 
Casa Inglese (the house of refuge near the sum- 
mit) will be deep buried. And, without pause, 
indifferent to all things, the huge crater will be 
roaring and fuming above the clouds, ever de- 
stroying and reshaping its fearsome boundaries. 
The oldest inhabitant, being weak in the legs, 
will think it his bounden duty to warn you against 
an attempt to climb the mountain in winter. Nor 
is he singular in this. Looking over the record of 
visitors in the little inn at Nicolosi (the Zermatt 
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of Sicily), ten miles above Catania, I find, so far 
back as 1853, the like counsel from a party of 
Englishmen who had twice failed to get to the 
summit in January of that year: ‘“‘The above- 
mentioned gentlemen strongly advise travelers not 
to attempt the ascent of the mountain in winter, 
as it is almost impossible.” 

Further, a Frenchman, in July, 1854, writes as 
follows: ‘* The ascent of Etna is one of the most 
difficult and most fatiguing conceivable, and we” 
(he must have been an editor) ‘think it our duty 
to warn every traveler who proposes to visit the 
crater to make a serious estimate of his strength 
before he sets forth.” 

If these combined counsels are not enough to 
alarm the simple-natured, I do not know what 1s. 








ERUPTION OF ETNA, VIEWED FROM THE GREEK THEATRE AT FAVONIA. 
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But really the Frenchman ought to have been 
ashamed of himself, or he must have been very 
frail in the back. 

We left Naples by the Prince Otto, an indiffer- 
ent little steamboat, with a screw that worked us 
like a nutmeg grater. It was sirocco weather 
and mid May. The lava on the flanks of Vesu- 
vius was of the color of damson juice ; the vege- 
tation amid the lava glowed with greenness ; and 
the white houses at the waterside were whiter than 
ever under the dull sky. The sirocco is certainly 
an infliction ; but it dyes Naples and the mount- 
ain with the most entrancing shades of color. 
You may be in a state of furious bad temper, or 
with a racking headache, but you can hardly help 
muttering that the effect is divine. 

The dawn of the following day found us be- 
tween those little classical bugbears, Scylla and 
Charybdis. I wonder what the ancients would 
have thought of the race of water between Stré- 
moe and Osteroe of the Faroes! The stream 
there is a good deal stronger than this in the 
Sicilian channel. Moreover, it has less passage 
room. But poor old Homer would have been at 
his wits’ end to rise to the occasion, He ex- 
hausted himself in the Straits of Messina over the 
production of this kind of thing : 


‘Fierce to the right tremendous Scylla roars, 
Charybdis on the left the flood devours. 
Thrice swallow'd in her womb subsides the sea, 
Deep, deep as hell; and thrice she spouts away 
From her black bellowing gulfs disgorged on high 
Waves after waves, that dash against the sky.” 


With us, however, Scylla was on the left, and 
very pretty is the little Calabrian town of Scylla 
which perches on the headland attached to the 
fateful rock. "The Prince Otto did not deign to 
go out of her course to avoid the perils that men- 
uced her. Even Brydone, who in 1770 voyaged 
hither in the Charming Molly, and wrote of Sicily 
as if it were a land unknown to Englishmen, 
could not find it in him to grow magniloquent 
upon the subject. He thought the locality had 
degenerated since the time of the ‘‘ Odyssey.” A 
redskin of the Fraser River would run between 
Scylla and Charybdis with his eyes shut, and 
light his pipe, without trepidation, midway in the 
stream, 

Messina, I am thankful to say, does not de- 
mand to be described. It is a place of marine 
smells and much traffic. The former are, how- 
ever, mitigated by the breezes that blow up and 
down the channel, or obliquely over it. There 
had been a catch of swordfish off the coast the 
evening before. ‘The fish market was adorned 
with their large carcasses, swords and all, fast 
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being shorn away into cutlets. If only a shoal of 
tunny could have had a peep at the scene, they 
would surely nave laughed to behold the figure 
thus presented by their terror-inspiring comrades 
of the sea. 

South of Messina, on the way to Etna, one 
looks to the right up valley after valley of a gran- 
deur that makes one catch one’s breath. Crag 
upon erag to the clouds! A castle in ruins here 
and there upon a pinnacle that seems quite out 
of human reach! Verdure everywhere ; the green 
of young vines and the grain below; of mountain 
oaks above ; white stony river beds broadening to- 
ward the sea, with sparkling threads of water in 
them! The level land ablaze with the brilliant 
pink and scarlet of geraniums grown to trees! 
Square mile upon mile of orchards of orange and 
lemon trees, sweet with blossom! And the quiet 
blue sea rippling upon the yellow sand ! 

It was afternoon when I arrived at Catania, 
and straightway set off for Etna. I had talked 
with a German doctor in the train, and half won 
him to join me in the ascent. He said “ Yes,” 
and for an hour held to his word. But when Ca- 
tania was nigh, and he saw the utter blackness of 
the distant heavens, he cried off, and went in 
search of dinner. He said that perhaps anon the 
mood might recur to him, and urge him toward 
Nicolosi ere nightfall. But such vacillation is 
not to my taste, and I parted from him in the 
station as if for eternity. A doctor who coquets 
with a mountain would stop in the midst of an 
amputation and say: ‘‘I think, after all, you 
may get on very well with your diseased limb, my 
dear patient.” 

Catania has been destroyed, wholly or in part, 
I know not how many times. The present city is 
built upon a foundation of lava dozens of feet 
thick, mingled with which are the remains of its 
predecessors, each in their particular strata, or 
welded into a curious kind of concrete. Thus, 
a Catanian might bore under his house in quest 
of his ancestors two hundred years ago, or two 
thousand. And yet the inhabitants of to-day are 
not afraid. Neither Etna nor the record of past 
earthquakes has prevented them from raising a 
city of massy stone buildings that would not 
have discredited Florence in the days when her 
nobles built fortresses for palaces. Catania has 
nearly 90,000 inhabitants, and without much 
effort one may prophesy that the next great 
seismic disturbance in Sicily will slay half of 
them. But what is that to political economy ? 
If land is dear in the suburbs, the city must 
compress instead of dispersing itself with due 
regard for the security of human life. And so 


we have its sledge-hammer “ palazzi” of several 
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stories high, with space for several families upon 
each story. A single coping stone from one of 
these “‘ palazzi” would suffice to wreck the nest 
of an entire family. And an earthquake of av- 
erage mischievousness will crush or stifle to death 
every inmate in every ‘* palazzo.” 

Yet, though the Catanians seem so lamentably 
reckless, it is impossible not to admire their city. 
The long Etna Street in its midst is thoroughly 
impressive. It runs due north, straight as a pine 
trunk, until it seems thin as a hair. And_-it 
enfilades to perfection the huge body of Etna, 
which, thirty miles distant, looks like an irreg- 
ular natural wall of the city, bisected by a chim- 
ney. One could fancy that the street was built 
for the volcano’s convenience, so that its lava 
on the southern side might drain thence at its 
ease into the sea. But it is hardly wide enough 
to serve such a purpose in reality. The stream 
of 1669, which mounted the southwest walls of 
the city, and ran far into the sea (constructing 
gratis the present harbor), was four miles wide 
in places. It seemed likely to expunge the Ca- 
tania of that day. But the people flourished the 
veil of St. Agatha before it ere it approached the 
walls, and the consequence was a bifurcation 
which saved them. 

It was toward Nicolosi, the site of this worst 
of Etna’s modern eruptions, that I trudged up 
the long Strada Etnea, knapsack upon shoul- 
der. Little enough of the mountain was visi- 
ble. An occasional bellow of thunder echoed 
from its cloud down to the plain. And for five 
or ten minutes only the gloom round about its 
head broke to show an apparition of black crags 
and snow fields that seemed to have no connec- 
tion with our earth. ‘The prospect for the mor- 
row was far from 
cheering. On the 
way I took the re- 
freshment of a 
coffee ice in a shop 
of the city, and 
there learned that 
for a week there 
had been wild do- 
ings on the mount- 
ain. There was 
talk of nothing but 
constant thunder- 
storms and snow 
beyond Nicolosi. 
The market price 
of fresh snow in 
Catania—with the 
thermometer at 85° 
—was but three 


cents the kilo. Verily, the German doctor seemed 
to have abundant reason upon his side. 

Nothing interested me more in the course of 
this ten-mile walk than the carts of the peas- 
antry. They are the gayest of creations. And 
not content to adorn them with a border of fret- 
work that would have graced his parlor, the Sicil- 
ian agriculturist paints romances and scriptural 
episodes upon their panels. The designs are a 
little rough, but so bold! One is transported 
at a glance to the realms of chivalry sung with 
such heartiness by Ariosto. The cart may be 
condemned to carry pig wash or something 
equally base ; but, externally, it breathes of a gal- 
lant youth with a mandolin, sighing, with in- 
strument and eye, toward a maiden at a turret 
window. Ina fragmentary mode, I should think 
I saw depicted on one panel or another all the 
wondrous adventures of Rinaldo and Angelica. 
The Chevalier d’Anglante was there, transfixing 
six of his armored foes upon his trusty lance, “as 
if they were figures of paste.” And innumerable 
other knights were to be seen riding at full speed, 
I know not where, each with a long-haired damsel 
tight clasped in his arms, or hung across his pom- 
mel like a regimental cloak. 

But, since lam upon the subject of long hair, 
let me give a measure of fame to an old woman 
whom I met on the way in Mascalucia. Even as 
the Catanian carts were more remarkable than 
the balmy air and luxuriance of the happy fertile 
land they traversed, so the dame outdid the carts. 
She was about sixty, hooded, and in a blue gown ; 
and she carried a hoar beard upon her chin that 
I could have grasped in both my fists, and yet 
failed to cover. I never saw a woman so liber- 
ally endowed. Had it not been an indelicate 
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thing to do, I would certainly have stopped and 
asked her as to her habits, diet and antecedents. 
But I detest the modern custom of interviewing, 
and so I passed her by unwinkingly. The Em- 
peror Julian, who wrote against beards in gen- 
eral, would have made a fine paragraph out of 
this old creature. Yet she bore herself loftily, as 
if she were quite unconscious that Nature had 
played her a sad trick. 
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called. The blush of ferruginous crimson on its 
summit explains its name, though in truth it is, 
on the whole, more black than red, and when the 
vines which cover it are in leaf, green, rather than 
red or black. Monte Rosso is only about 750 feet 
higher than Nicolosi, but its dimpled head was in 
the clouds when I approached the village. In- 
deed, the portents were all as bad as could be. 
There was a drizzle of rain, a pitchiness upon 
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Soon after I had passed this androgynous en- 
tity Nicolosi came into view. It is a village of 
hardly 2,000 inhabitants, and stands some 2,300 
feet above the sea. Close to the west of it is the 
double-peaked crater of Monte Rosso, or the Red 
Mountain, which swelled up like a blister in 1669, 
and poured a torrent of lava down upon Catania. 
It is one of the prettiest of the ‘ figli” of Etna— 
so the scores of the like volcanic boils which be- 
set the long slopes of the great mountain are 


Etna, and a continuous rumble of thunder. But 
I never saw a lava bed look more imposing than 
the inky stream by the village in the atmospheric 
gloom. Its blackness was quite appalling. This 
torrent broke forth so lately as 1885, and, in the 
expressive words of a native, ‘‘ made all Nicolosi 
weep:” The lava of 1669, below the village, had, 
however, already put on its first verdure. Bushes 
of ‘‘ genista,” or mountain broom, were thick 
upon it, in the full strength of blossom, This 
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Llaze of bright yellow upon the jetty black and 
gray, under a dull sky, was very piquant; and 
the perfume, with that of the honeysuckle, which 
wove from bush to bush, clung with a cloying 
sweetness to the humid air. A restrained twitter- 
ing of birds from this plantation of Nature’s set- 
ting was-the only sound that strove against Etna’s 
growls over the scene of desolation. 

Let not the traveler look to find in Nicolosi a 
stately hotel of the Swiss type, with electric bells, 
polyglot waiters, and music in the evening. Some 
day there will no doubt be such, but the day has 
not yet come. Anh earnest-faced small man came 
toward me on the skirts of the village, welcomed 
me genially with both his hands, and, with in- 
stinctive prescience, consoled me by making light 
of the mountain’s humor, while he led me toward 
his inn. This was a single-story white house by 
a chureh in scaffolding ; and hung against its 
southern wall, to catch the pilgrim’s eye, it bore 
an excruciating 
picture of Etna, 
and mountain- 
eers nearly as 
large as the 
mountain. A 
legend upon the 
signboard told 
how his was the 
only legitimate 
Ktna hotel in 
Nicolosi, and 
that it was under 
the egis of the 
Italian Alpine 
Club. But I ; 
would not be - 
thought to decry 
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the little inn. Maz- 
zagaglia, the land- 
lord, is an authority 
on all things Et- 
nean. For genera- 
tions the Mazzagag- 
lia family have been 
guides in Nicolosi. 
It was, for example, 
a Mazzagaglia who, 
near a hundred years 
ago, accompanied 
the Abbé Spallan- 
zani in his ascent. 
The present land- 
lord for thirty years 
went up and down 
the mountain, and 
he has but one chief 
regret—that his wife has not borne him a small 
Mazzagaglia to pass on the family tradition. He 
is a man of kindly heart and locally omniscient. 
Proud indeed is he of the two well-kept volumes 
containing the names and lucubrations of visitors 
to Nicolosi during the last three-quarters of a 
century, and lively is the reading in the books. 
sut he does not understand English, or he would 
have been less eager to point at hazard to a recent 
page, upon which, with coarse untruthfulness, the 
following judgment appeared: ‘“‘The master of 
this inn is a thief.” 
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Briefly, clean sheets, a dry bed, excellent wine 
from Monte Rosso and early fruit are the char- 
acteristics of the Locanda Etna in Nicolosi. When 
Brydone traveled in Sicily the authorities at Mes- 
sina gave him half a dozen bandits to act as guides. 
These worthy fellows threatened with instant 
death the Sicilian landlord who overcharged the 
tourists, so that it was possible for eleven men 
and ten horses to dine heartily for three dollars. 
If Mazzagaglia of the Locanda Etna is not quite 
as moderate in his charges as the brigands would 
have had him be, his impositions are by no means 
gross enough to justify his assassination. 

We arranged the preliminaries of the expedi- 
tion while I dined. The guide in chief of the 
district (a very civil gentleman) gave me no rose- 
colored auguries. We drank our wine with the 
thunder louder than ever about the village, and 
the bluish lightning flashing fast upon our win- 
dows. But the rain had stopped, which was 
much. And so the landlord and his wife went 
forth and killed a fowl, of the ‘‘ thin, thought- 
ful, canting ” kind, cooked beefsteaks, made 
soup, twisted pinches of salt, and put old wine 
in new bottles in preparation for the dawn. 

In fact, however, we had to start long before 
thedawn. Mazzagaglia called me at the very pain- 
ful hour of three, and by the trampling outside 
I knew, ere I left my bed, that the mules were at 
the door. In the night a change had come over 
the sky. The thunderclouds had disappeared, 


and the heavens were dazzling with stars. With 
profound enthusiasm Mazzagaglia must needs 


drag me out into the chilly air in my shirt 
sleeves, and there and then pilot me to a point 
whence Etna could be seen afar. It was as win- 
some a spectacle as I ever looked upon. The 
broad pale slopes soaring from our level, the in- 
tense white of the snow in the high cleared air, 
and the long puff of ashen smoke at the summit, 
drifting toward the stars! A bright half-moon 
hung over Monte Rosso, to illuminate our steps. 
All was very quiet. Even the most presumptu- 
ous of the Nicolosi cocks did not venture yet to 
proclaim the morn. 

There is an agreeable sense of mystery about 
a ride by moonlight, especially if the moon be but 
half a moon. One’s surroundings are then like 
the mere shapes of things. They affect none of 
the properties of substances. If you put out 
your hand to touch them, it is almost a surprise 
to feel resistance. You cannot say whither you 
are going, for the ground is transfigured by the 
prevalent gleam of witchery. It is like a sea 
flecked with phantasmal islets. ‘The very mount- 
ain cones on either hand are not real ; they will 
of a surety vanish with the stars. And there 
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is no small fear that Etna itself, its snow, its 
steam, its hidden fires and all, will fade into 
barren nothingness with the crowing of the cock. 
So it seemed to me while we'were meandering up 
the still streets of Nicolosi, and when we had 
begun to plow through the deep black sand at 
the base of Monte Rosso. It was a hard opening 
of the day for the hapless animals, and they at 


. any rate had no chance of being beguiled by the 


spectral unreality of the world. But the Etna 
mules are large, sturdy fellows, and thus early in 
the morn I for one had no thought of compas’ 
sion to offer them. We stumbled along through 
the night, cloaked to the chin, breathing the 
pure moist air, and now and again gaping like 
crocodiles. Conversation at such an hour is an 
impossible thing. We awaited the first glimmer 
of the dawn to put us on a footing of thorough 
communicability. 

We were in the greenest of young woods, in 
their spring panoply, and had been afoot an hour 
or more, when the day began to break upon us. 
Not a single marplot cloud was to be seen. We 
had but just crossed the black ruin of 1885, be- 
neath which lay vineyards and pastures of Nicolosi 
worth half a million dollars, The stream had di- 
vided above the village, which it embraced like a 
forked stick. Small marvel that the villagers did 
not stay to witness the havoc that was wrouglit 
upon their land. When report reached them of 
the hourly advance of the fire they began to go. 
Sleep was not to be thought of. And when the 
fluid was within gunshot of the houses they for- 
sook their homes. <A few old men and some sol- 
diers were alone left in the place. By and by the 
others returned. There was much natural wail- 
ing over the great loss of land ; but they have al- 
ready scratched a respectable highway across their 
rugged quarry, and confidence has sprung anew 
in their hearts. This devastating behemoth of 
1885 is not yet dead, however. Even in the 
moonshine we saw the dense smoke rise from it 
where we trod and elsewhere ; and a few hours 
later we passed near to the crater (Monte Gemel- 
laro) whence it had issued, and marked the vapor 
eddying out of its black mouth. It is not easy to 
determine when the lava of a flow has become 
thoroughly congealed. Much depends on the 
composition of the lava, much also on the pro- 
fundity of the stream. ‘The surface soon hard- 
ens, so that it is possible, with brisk feet, to walk 
across it while yet it is in motion. But under- 
neath it retains its heat, and even its red glow, 
for months and years after its emission. Dolo- 
mieu, indeed, declared that the lava Dell’ Arso, 
in Ischia, was alive in the last century. But this 


is probably the ne plus ultra of ass°>tion on the 
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subject, since the lava in question dates from the 
year 1302. 

In the meantime the dawn stole round about us 
through the trees, the dewy bracken and the fra- 
grant clumps of honeysuckle upon the hawthorn. 
The thrushes among the chestnuts began to carol, 
the black and red humps of ash (hundreds of feet 
high) above the trees to the right and left stood 
more and more solid. We no longer groped in 
uncertainty. The mules could gaze in futile dis- 
content at the dark dust through which they had 
to tread, and in which at every footfall they sank 
six or seven inches. When at length the sunlight 
put a rosy glow upon Etna’s steam there was no 
doubting the token. A moment later, and the 
lower snow was turned to coral, the smoke took a 
tint of gold, and anon the mountain flanks were 
all of coral and gold by turns. Finally, the leaves 
of our chestnut trees were dipped in the light, 
and the day was fully born. It was time to say 
‘*Good morning,” and look at each other. But, 
spite of the color and sparkle of this cheerful 
pageant, it was biting cold. And all the three of 
us were conspicuous rather for red pinched noses 
than aught more prepossessing, or for sprightli- 
ness of spirit. A sunset is ever better than a sun- 
rise, because the former does not, like the latter, 
mock the beholder. Evening succeeds an active 
day, and at the sun’s departure there is no offen- 
sive contrast between the warm hues of the sky 
and the body’s warmth. A man would get little 
pleasure by gazing from the lone north pole upon 
the exuberant vegetation and bustle of life in the 
tropics. It seems a parallel case. 

For the ensuing three hours we ascended me- 
thodically and without a halt. The track was al- 
most too matter of fact. There was nothing of 
perpendicularity here to win the affections of an 
Alpinist. For color, however, give me these Et- 
nean flanks in defiance of the world. It was not 
only the woods, with their lively undergrowth of 
grass and flowers, but the very soil beneath our 
feet. At one time this was of a sooty hue, then 
it changed to a strawberry red, and after awhile 
to gray. The rain of the day before had riven 
this glamourous path into miniature ravines. We 
trod daintily on the edge of precipices five feet 
or more sheer. A careless step of my guide’s 
mule buried both man and beast eighteen inches 
deep at the base of one of these abysses ; and the 
higher we rose the brighter were the swelling hills 
which dotted the slopes. One was a velvety brown, 
another purple, a third a glittering bronze, and a 
fourth the color of cochineal. They were of this 
century and the last, and even earlier. The vet- 
erans among them were distinguished by the tall 
trees thev had generated ; whereas the youngsters 
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had only a delicate green down upon the lip, and 
the most recent of them held their sheeny ashes 
unadulterate. As we rode beyond and above 
them we looked below into their swart mouths, 
concave like saucers. ; 

All this time Etna was as visible as ourselves, 
but it seemed mightily remote. There were points 
of rock about it free from snow, else all was white, 
save the topmost cone, whence the smoke rose 
thickly without pause. The Serra del Solfizio, 
to the east of the great crater, was especially en- 
gaging. Its black and white were well diversified, 
and we knew that on its farther side it fell per- 
pendicular to the Valle del Bove. Ah, if only the 
clouds would hold off until I had looked once into 
this stupendous glen! And so we pressed on, 
that we might keep the whip hand over the day. 

But it was not to be. When they had plodded 
for four hours over the most fatiguing of materi- 
als, and never rested a leg, the mules flagged. 
There is a cottage in the chestnut wood to the 
left (the Casa del Bosco), the last habitation to- 
ward Etna, and here they are wont to dally and 
indulge in water drinking. But to-day they were 
disappointed in the matter, and so they sulked. 
Their pace degraded to a dreary saunter, and in 
this they mulishly persisted, notwithstanding the 
expostulations of their master, who had them in 
keeping. And while they thus dragged them- 
selves on through ash and over the lava heaps the 
first clouds of the day began to brew before us. 
At the outset it was thin mist rather than clouds. 
But the mist embodied only too speedily, and 
joined with the smoke of the cone. Then a cur- 
rent of air came to take charge of the new crea- 
tions. It hurtled them hither and thither, fat- 
tening them with the exercise. And thus by nine 
o’clock all the heavens within a wide radius of the 
summit were populous with vapors. They did not 
instantly blot out all things. They played hide 
and seek with the mountain for fully half an 
hour. But after that it was a bad business. 

To soothe the hurt feelings of the mules we now 
sat, and prematurely broke our fast upon a spot 
of weak greenery amid a waste of inclined mud 
heaps. The air was singularly unappetizing, I 
know not why. We had lavish prospects below 
us. The sun shone broadly upon the lower world, 
and blanched villages, blue sea, dark woods and 
the nearer humps of ash were all declared. We 
were here about 6,000 feet over Catania. Already 
the clouds were within 1,000 feet of our heads. 
According to Herschel, Etna’s cone is 10,772 feet 
above the sea. It was conjectured, therefore, that 
about 4,000 feet of cloud were above us, unless 
the mountain top pierced the bulk, and stood un- 
sullied in the blue. 
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When the mules had eaten pansies and star 
grass for awhile (there was nothing in the world 
for them to drink), we got them to work again. 
But the region of gloom and absolute sterility to- 
ward which we bore was not a whit more to their 
liking. ‘The snow lay in grimed heaps wherever 
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by and by changed to a nasty tenacious black 
mud, which the wet of the clouds and the per- 
colations from the snow rendered particularly 
disagreeable. We floundered tediously, and the 
mules were hard set for breath. It was therefore 
a relief, after awhile, to get to the edge of a waste 
of untrodden snow, and to dismount, to try the 
final issue with the mountain on foot. The Serra 
del Solfizio was here close to our right. Inter- 
mittently its bold peaks appeared through the 
clouds ; and before us, to the left, the huge white 
cone of Monte Frumento (the loftiest and great- 
est of the “ figli”) 
was for the moment 
fully displayed. 
Etna’s summit lay 
obliquely to the rear 
of Monte Frumento. 
By Antonio’s reck- 
oning a good two 
hours’ work had yet 
to be wrought. 
With nothing 
beautiful within the 
range of our vision 
(unless hysterical 
damp clouds and 
smutty snow a foot 
deep be things of 
beauty), we ascend- 
ed slowly until the 
gracious dome of a 
house stood through 
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the fog in front of us. This was the Casa In- 
glese, or English house of refuge. It is as like 
a small church of the Greek faith as it well could 
be. I should expect to see in the hollow of its 
dome a big coarse picture of Christ, done in 
mosaic by a Byzantine. But as we were with- 
out the key, this shelter was not for us. It is 
a most substantial building for such a site: a 
compact little fortress of lava blocks closely mor- 
tised, shuttered and iron-banded windows, gut- 





ters and a roof of lead—all girt by a strong wall. 
A man could not be more securely housed against 
the elements at a height of 9,603 feet above 
the sea, 

The original skeleton of the Casa Inglese was 
set up by one of the Gemellaro family in 1804 
(the same family after whom the volcano of 1885 
was christened). But the English colony in Sici- 
ly at that time were not satisfied with Gemellaro’s 
little hut. ‘They instituted a subscription among 
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themselves, and the Casa Inglese is the outcome 
of it. The Italian nation have now added an ob- 
servatory to the shelter, and the result is the pres- 
ent imposing edifice. 

The Casa is almost sybaritic in the luxury of 
its appointments. The Italian Alpine Club are 
not content to store in it such bare essentials as 
beds and fuel and straw; they go down the ga- 
mut of domestic furniture, even to knives and 
forks and tumblers. <A score of travelers may 
thus get cozy lodging for the night. Under cer- 
tain circumstances one could think of a tempo- 
rary residence here as very desirable. As an air- 
cure house it might do well, the sulphur fumes, 
of which there is such unstinted supply, being, of 
course, of further medicinal value. And as a re- 
treat from the madding crowd it could hardly be 
surpassed. Mazzagaglia told me of a certain Eng- 
lishman who, forty-five years ago, did in fact 
make this use of it. He was brother to a lord, 
and ‘* pazzo in testa” (rather soft), From June 
to September of one year he lived up here, with 
no companion except a violin, which he played 
divinely. Mazzagaglia, then a boy, was wont 
every other day to ascend from Nicolosi with 
fresh vegetables and meat for the recluse’s con- 
sumption. But this was not quite enough for 
the Englishman’s stomach. Once a fortnight, 
therefore, he descended to the village and ate a 
very heavy dinner, after which he returned to 
Etna. Ilis health all the while was excellent. 
I think there are Englishmen (not necessarily 
“‘weak in the head ”) who could sympathize with 
this ‘‘ brother to a lord” in his passion for the 
mountain air and solitude. But faney a man 
playing the violin on the edge of Etna’s crater, 
with the furnace roar in his ears! It is a com- 
panion scene to that of Epimenides about to take 
his immortal header, and an effective picture of 
the sad results of combined genius, a tendency to 
craziness and a mind perverted by Lord Byron. 

Etna’s cone springs almost from the walls of 
the Casa. The smell of sulphur hereabouts re- 
kindles expectation. It is time to begin to keep 
watch and ward over one’s head, for 


‘Etna roars with dreadful ruins nigh, 

Now hurls a bursting cloud of cinders high, 
Involved in smoky whirlwinds to the sky ; 

With loud displosion to the starry frame, 
Shoots fiery globes and furious floods of flame ” 


So sang Poet Laureate Warton in his day, under 
Homeric inspiration. 

But, added to these ordinary perils of the spot, 
Antonio and I, in the course of our final climb, 
had to face the prospect of elemental strife. 
Heaven’s artillery was already in the field, and 


the gunners were trying their guns. Though 
clearly a lad of pluck, Antonio did not like the 
lookout. He wanted to be up and down as 
quickly as possible, ere the series of noonday 
storms, which had become a routine experience 
for Nicolosi, burst upon us from their very 
source. The cone was at a stiffish angle, and, 
from the looseness of its material, hard to grap- 
ple with. There was further much fume of sul- 
phur, and the clouds rode upon our backs. 
Above us we could see little, but that little was 
eminently suggestive. A whirl of energetic vapor 
seethed vertically through the common clouds, 
and when the wind (which did not know its own 
mind) dashed it downward in our direction we 
had much ado to bear it. Worse still, however, 
were the inflamed rocks, which fell now and 
again with an ominous thud indifferently to the 
right or left of us, above us or below. Etna’s 
roar was inaudible, but it was still as in Warton’s 
time— 


‘* Her shattered entrails wide the mountain throws.” 


I have ever been esteemed thick in the head, 
but these neat round bombshells were of a size 
and kind to crack the thickest of skulls like a 
hammer upon a nut. I imagined Antonio ac- 
counted his head no safer than my own, for he 
was mortally brisk in his movements to leeward 
whenever the chance offered. With every stimu- 
lant to exertion in these the last moments of our 
climb, in spite of the toil of it, we soon got up 
the cone. At 11:20 we came suddenly upon a 
level, and saw the smoke boiling up from below. 
This was the summit. 

Ifow I wish I were here in a position to compel 
dithyrambic words from my laggard brain, in 
praise of the sublime and expansive view that 
met our eyes! Would that I could sincerely echo 
the eloquence of Brydone, who here averred ‘‘ that 
in proportion as we are raised above the habita- 
tions of men all low and vulgar sentiments are 
left behind ; and that the soul, approaching the 
ethereal region’, shakes off its earthly affections, 
and already acquires something of their celestial 
purity.” Would even that I could enter into the 
spirit of Spallanzani, who, after all his fatigues, 
at length *‘exalted in a kind of rapture,” here sat 
down on the edge of the crater and remained for 
two hours. We were not so fortunate as Brydone 
and Spallanzani ; though let it be said that Spal- 
lanzani aceuses Brydone of failing to reach the 
crater, and of indulging in his flights of rhetoric 
from an inferior standpoint ; and let it be said 
further that the abbé makes the most of all the 
perils he incurred, so that one is fain to think 
him the hero of science he limns himself. 
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Verily, Antonio and I had no opportunity for 
tranquil realization of the glories of our situation. 
In the first place, we could see nothing but the 
dark impending edge of the crater at our feet. 
A pace further, and we should have gone the way 
of Epimenides. Moreover, we had not well taken 
our bearings. The wind was against us, so that 
the sulphur on the summit blew in -our teeth as 
if to stifle us. Spallanzani, in the like predica- 
ment, for awhile lost his senses, and this on a day 
the most propitious. Had we tarried, our fate 
might have been more tragic. For though the 
sulphur was bad, the bombardment from the 
depths was worse. At any instant a missile might 
have taken us. To put the climax of discomfort 
upon us, there came an admonitory thunderclap 
fit to wake the dead, and at the same moment a 
storm of snow and hail buffeted us hard. We 
bent our heads before this variety of ill treat- 
ment, and struggled toward a more sheltered 
quarter with all speed. 

I am much grieved that it was quite impossible 
to measure the crater, even by perambulating its 
boundaries. Antonio professed amazement at the 
changes which had taken place since his last 
ascent, about a year back. The gulf yawned as 
of yore, but an internal ridge of cinders and mud 
divided it into two parts. The crater thus as- 
sumed the appearance of two craters, and each 
seemed to vie with the other in its outthrow of 
mud and stones, and in the height to which it 
could lift its smoke. ‘This latter, notwithstand- 
ing the wind, ascended in agitated volutes five or 
six hundred feet above our heads. But the up- 
per air would have none of it, and so it was beat 
back upon us, and rushed down the slopes of the 
cone, mingling with the hail and the snow. 

Our footing, as we strove to and fro on the 
brink, and tried in vain to see through the noi- 
some smoke, was very unpleasant. We were. on 
the mud outéast that very morning, and so but a 
quarter congealed. It clogged our boots like new 
snow, and there was, or seemed to be, some dan- 
ger that it might fail to support our weight, and 
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let us down Heaven knows whither. Under these 
conditions it was unwise to stand long in one spot, 
though, to be sure, the turmoil of the elements 
and the cold (thermometer at 38°, with a fierce 
wind) was another effectual bar to this. There 
was such a shrieking of the storm fiend, and such 
a merciless whipping of hail and snow upon our 
cheeks, and such a stifling malodor of sulphur, 
that, while we stumbled along, we pivoted round 
and round, in vain attempt at self-protection. 
How I envied Spallanzani his chance of sitting 
calm for two hours, notebook in hand, watching 
the crater’s operations at his feet! His artist has 
drawn a curious and even a thrilling picture of 
him in this position. His two guides are seen 
amusing themselves by throwing stones into the 
crater, while he is depicted upon his knees re- 
cording his observations. Very different, too, was 
the crater in his day. It is shown as a tall cone, 
so little out of the perpendicular that it rather 
resembles a chimney stack, and constructed by 
nature after the mode called cyclopic. The abbé, 
had to clamber up this wall of immense rocks, 
brought somewhat nearly into a state of coher- 
ence by the exudation from within of a conven- 
ient mortar of molten lava. I should much like 
to have seen the party descend from their aerial 
perch. 

Since Spallanzani’s time the pinnacle he 
climbed hus fallen in. Other pinnacles have 
been upraised, and they also have had their day. 
It is this periodical change in the configuration 
of Etna’s crater that makes every ascent more or 
less a journey of discovery. The crater that this 
year seems about two miles in circuit may, next 
year, by the mountain’s activity in the generation 
of new material, be reduced to one mile. And, 
the year after, the very banks which have been 
built up to diminish it may all collapse, and the 
gulf may widen to a mile in diameter. 

Our view of Sicily from the summit is soon de- 
We saw none of it except the ground we 
trod upon. 

Half an hour by the crater was enough for us. 


scribed. 
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Antonio began to prate about men who had been 
done to death upon Etna, with so earnest a tone 
that I felt he feared the like fate for us. It really 
did net seem impossible ; for, ere the half-hour 
had expired, we were in the thick of a tempestu- 
ous hurly-burly. I have never heard thunder to 
outshout Etna’s. It was also sufficiently grim to 
have the gloom of blinding snow and mist which 
enveloped us cloven every minute by a jagged 
flash, which was as much below as above us, and 
seemed at times to strike from our very midst. 
The snow did not cease until we were beneath 
the snow line. We were knee-deep ere we had 
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done with it. But I think the snow was prefer- 
able to the torrents of rain which poured upon us 
for all the rest of the day, until we were again by 
Nicolosi. The woods were lovely under the influ- 
ence of all this moisture. 

As for the thunder, it sounded weaker and 
weaker as we progressed, so that by the time we 
were in the village we heard but the mere echo of 
the claps which, by the crater, almost made one’s 
hair stand on end. 

The Hotel Etna received us again at five o’clock 
in the evening. Our work had taken us thirteen 
unresting hours. 
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By Pav. 

Amona my fellow 
guests in the hotel at 
Pisa were two elderly 
ladies, English by birth, 
and whose spinsterhood 
was only too transpar- 
ent. In appearance they 
were very similar, both 
about fifty years of age, 
and bearing the look of 
. experienced, hardened 
travelers. In the dining room their seats adjoined 
my own, and it was here, some few evenings after 
my arrival, that our acquaintance first began. 
Other guests had come and gone, but we three 
still remained. One night, at dinner, an argu- 
ment had arisen, and for the time been disposed 
of, as to whether the famous ‘ Triomphe” should 
rightly be accredited to Buonamico Buffalmaco or 
to Nardo Daddi. After a short lull in the con- 
versation, one of the two old maids turned to me 
and asked : ‘‘ ITave you ever been to the Convent 
of Montechiaro ?” 

“The one between here and Lucca, on the 
other side of Mount Verruca ?” I asked. ‘‘ No, 
I have not. The guidebook tells me that it is 
at least a six hours’ drive from here, and all that 
is to be seen is some pottery of Luca della Robbia 
and a few pictures of the Bologna school.” 

** And, pray, what guide have you consulted ?” 
asked the spinster, Miss Clara Roberts. 

The irony in her voice quite disconcerted me. 

‘Since my first visit to Italy,” I replied, ‘1 
always use the same. It is not so recent a 

‘‘ Well,” interrupted the English woman, “ it is 
easy to see that you are a typical I’renchman, and 
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more or less superficial in your observance of 
things; but let me tell you something. ‘I'wo 
years ago at this very convent they discovered 
some magnificent frescoes of the very Benozzo 
you admire so much, as fresh and brilliant in 
coloring as those we have all seen in the Riccardi 
Chapel at Florence. As everybody knows, Be- 
nozzo worked at this convent. Among his other 
paintings was one which illustrated the legend 
of St. Thomas. All traces of it, however, had 
vanished, and it was only by the merest chance 
that its discovery came about. One day Father 
Griffi, the old Benedictine who took charge of 
the cloister after it was ‘ nationalized,’ instructed 
a servant to clear away the cobwebs which had 
lodged in the corners of one of what are now the 
guest rooms. The first stroke of the servant’s 
broom dislodged a piece of plaster. The abbot, 
who was present, called for a ladder, and nimbly 
climbed it, in spite of his seventy years. I must 
tell you that the convent is his only love ; his pas- 
sion, | might almost say. In former times he has 
seen some two hundred monks living beneath its 
roof ; and when by the governmental decree it 
was despoiled he willingly accepted the post of 
guardian in the certain hope of one day seeing it 
recover its former glories. Tor this reason it is 
that he consents, meanwhile, to receive as Jodgers 
such stray travelers and tourists as may visit his 
convent. Before his eyes has been the dread of 
seeing, as in the case of Mount Cassin, some hotel 
established at its gates, patronized by a crowd of 
American travelers, whose ; 

‘*But what happened when he had climbed 





the ladder ?” I asked, wishing to cut short this 


panegyric of the worthy Dom Griffi, 


*From ‘‘ Nouveaux Pastels.” 


Vol. XXXV., No. 5--36. 
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‘When he reached the top,” she calmly re- 
sumed, “he carefully scraped away a portion of 
the plaster. Before long he had uncovered, first, 
the forehead and the eyes, then the lower features 
and the entire face of a superb fresco of Christ. 
For weeks and months the good man worked 
upon and followed up his discovery, until at last 
his patience was rewarded by the disclosure of 
two marvelous pictures, the one representing the 
doubting Apostle placing his finger on the wound 
of Jesus, the other his reception at the court of 
King Gondoforus. Do you know the legend ?” 
she asked, turning sharply toward me. 

At her words the memory came back to me of 
the old story, which I had one day read in an old 
volume of Voragine ; how St. Thomas, finding 
himself in Cesarea, the Saviour appeared to him 
and bade him journey to the court of Gondoforus, 
a monarch whose one aim it was to find an archi- 
tect who might build a palace more splendid than 
that of the Roman Emperor. Thomas obeys; he 
arrives at the prince’s court ; offers his services, 
which are at once accepted. (Gondoforus is on 
the point of setting out at the head of his army, 
to lead a warfare in a distant country, and in- 
trusts to Thomas an enormous sum of gold and 
silver wherewith to build the palace. On his re- 
turn he demands of the saint some sign and proof 
of the work he has done. ‘To the last coin, 
Thomas has distributed among the poor and sick 
and needy the whole treasure left with him, and 
not one stone of the palace is reared above the 
ground. Furious, the king orders the false archi- 
tect to be cast into a dungeon, and meditates by 
what cruel torture his falsity shall be punished. 
That same night, however, the spirit of his 
dead brother, whom the king had dearly loved, 
appears beside his couch, and says to him: ‘The 
man whom you would torture unto death is a 
servant of God. The angels have shown me a 
marvelous palace of gold and silver and precious 
stones which he has built for you in paradise.” 
Moved by the vision, Gondoforus hastens to the 
cell, and throws himself at the feet of the pris- 
oner, who raises him and says: ‘‘ Do you not 
know, then, O king, that the only lasting man- 
sions are those which are built for us in heaven of 
our own faith and charity ?” 

**Gertainly,” I replied, as the legend flashed 
through my mind; ‘it is a very fitting subject 
for the brush of such a painter as Benozzo, with 
his fondness for sumptuous coloring and rich cos- 
tumes, his complicated architecture and grotesque 
representations of animal life.” 

“Ah!” cried the spinster, interrupting me, 
“you cannot imagine the magnificence of his 
figure of Gondoforus, a man of Moorish aspect, 
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clothed in a robe of bright-green silk and gold ; 
and such coloring ! such vividness and clearness ! 
Just think of it! This plaster was laid upon the 
wall some time toward the end of the sixteenth 
century, and not a flaw, not a blemish in the 
whole fresco! It appears that the cell was for- 
merly used as an oratory for the visiting bishops.” 

Interested in what I had heard, I proceeded to 
question the two ladies as to the best means of 
reaching the convent from Pisa, when, as we 
talked, the door opened and a young man entered 
the room and took his seat at a neighboring table. 
At a glance it could be seen that he was a coun- 
tryman of my own. His age was probably about 
twenty-five, but his drawn features, pale complex- 
ion, the narrow, stooping shoulders and nervous- 
ness of manner gave him the appearance of a man 
much further advanced in years, the one feature 
which still retained the look of youth being a pair 
of bright and restless eyes. 

* * * * * * 

The next morning my mind still turned upon 
Benozzo and the artistic treat in store for me 
[ was in the office of the hotel, seeking the good 
services of the manager to secure me some con- 
veyance in which to reach the convent. The 
manager was a fierce old Garibaldian, whose great- 
est boast was having worn the red blouse of the 
famous ‘*Thousand’”’ and marched behind the 
great revolutionist. 

A little judicious flattery and diplomacy event- 
ually secured me his promise that a suitable car- 
riage should be in readiness for me at an appoint- 
ed hour. As I left his office, adorned with a 
bronze statue of his former general side by side 
with a similar one of Mazzini, I found myself face 
to face with the young man whose arrival I had 
noticed on the previous evening. He was evi- 
dently waiting for me, and at once accosted me 
in a manner by no means without grace. 

** Monsieur,” he said, * I saw your name in the 
hotel register ; and as I have read all your works, 
I take the liberty of introducing myself, if I may 
be permitted.” 

No less than others, I suppose, even the modest 
man of letters has his own vanity, which can 
easily be touched and played upon. Be that as it 
may, I, who had sworn to abstain, during my so- 
journ in dear, old, restful Pisa, from making new 
acquaintances and incurring social obligations, 
found myself, some ten minutes later, strolling 
along the quayin company with this young stran- 
ger. Within half an hour we were—still together 
—under the dome of the Campo Santo, and be- 
fore an hour had passed he had consented to ac- 
company me on my trip to Montechiaro, 

My newly found acquaintance, it appeared, bore 
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the somewhat commonplace name of Philippe 
Dubois. He was the fourth son of a university 
professor, of acknowledged standing, but very 
moderate wealth. After a course of study—brill- 
iant enough—at his own provincial college, he 
had come to Paris, and, having passed his two 
final examinations, a friend of his father had ob- 
tained for him a mission to Italy for the purpose 
of archeological research. ‘The mission’s work 
had terminated during this present month, and 
he was now upon his way to France. From his own 
mouth I heard what I had already guessed—that 
his funds were no more than enough to provide 
for his journey home. The young man’s char- 
acter, though a complex one, was not difficult to 
read. Its chief feature, perhaps, was one of the 
most violent ambitions toward literary fame that 
I have ever met with—an ambition the more in- 
tense that his pride, joined to a certain shyness 
and timidity, had so far proved an insurmount- 
able obstacle against his entrance into the world 
of letters. ‘Throughout the four or five years of 
dry study which had succeeded his college life he 
had nourished within himself the germs of what 
is best described as a ‘‘ literary monstrosity.” He 
possessed, in fact, two separate and distinct per- 
sonalities—one, that of the professor’s son, the 
submissive member of an official mission; the 
other, that of an unfledged poet and romancist, 
full of all the imaginable roughness of precocious 
rancor. This quality bore witness to a headstrong 
nature, but one which possessed the power of 
bending and controlling itself, while at the same 
time its bitterness disclosed a soul utterly with- 
out love, whose only thought in dreaming of a 
literary career was the coarse desire for renown 
and money. 

**T have almost finished,” he said, ‘‘a volume 
of verse which I would like to show to you. All 
I ask for is a fair field and a chance to make 
my début. I have already sent a series of articles 
to several journals, signed with a nom de plume ; 
but they have not appeared. The reason, I am 
sure, is that they have been read by some one who 
is jealous ;” and then, in the bitter tone of the 
unappreciated, unpublished author he attacked, 
one by one, some of the most renowned writers 
of the day. 

“You are very severe upon men who are much 
your elders, and who have honestly gained their 
positions,” I said. ‘I know, personally, all those 
you have mentioned———” 

“*You will see when my writings appear,” he 
cried, with a fatuity at once amusing and annoy- 
ing. ‘We must do with our predecessors as the 
savages of Oceanica do with their aged men—make 
them climb to the branches of a tall tree and then 


shake it violently. If they have strength to keep 
their hold—well and good ; but those who fall to 
the ground are dispatched and eaten !” 

* * * * * * 

The road from Pisa to Montechiaro winds at 
first through vineyards and groves of mulberry. 
Here and there are vast tracts covered with tall 
and sinuous reeds bending to every breath of 
wind. On either side are villas surrounded with 
cypress trees, their portals guarded by lions carved 
in marble, while, separating Pisa from Lucca, 
rises the mountain of which Dante speaks. 

* * * * * * 

Presently the driver called to me from his seat : 
** Monsieur, here is Montechiaro.” 

And with his whip he pointed out to us a low, 
red brick building standing among the cypress 
trees of the valley beneath us. With the possi- 
ble exception of Mount Oliveto, near Sienna, I 
had never seen a sanctuary more picturesquely 
situated. Under the pure blue sky its walls con- 
trasted most effectively with the dark foliage sur- 
rounding it, and completely justified the name of 
Montechiaro. 

I hurriedly explained to my companion the 
terms under which we might look for a day and 
a night’s lodging beneath the sacred roof. 

‘*If this old priest charges us five francs a day,” 
he said, *‘I will wager that at least three of them 
go into his own pocket.” 

*‘ Well, well!” I answered, laughing, ‘a fine 
example of Benozzo Gozzoli will atone for the 
worst dinner we can possibly sit down to.” 

* * * * * * 

A half hour later the old gray mare Zara 
trotted slowly up the avenue leading to the 
main entrance of the monastery. 

“* Monsieur,” said the driver, ‘‘ here is the good 
father coming to meet us. Ile has heard the 
noise of the carriage.” 

Walking toward us was the figure of the old 
monk himself. Ile wore a shabby and much- 
mended soutane, its original black long since 
changed to a rusty green from age and wear. 
Subsequently I learned from his own lips that 
one condition on which the State had allowed 
him to inhabit the confiscated monastery was that 
he should renounce the beautiful white costume 
of his own order. Age was beginning to bend 
his tall, thin body, and as he walked he leaned 
upon a staff. His face, now turned toward us, 
reminded one of a well-known comedian, its most 
striking feature being the long, thin nose, empha- 
sized by the sunken cheeks and receding lips of a 
well-nigh toothless mouth. But the plainness of 
Dom Gabriel (riffi’s face was more than relieved 
by the beauty and brightness of his eyes. Their 
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kindly expression, I felt sure, must impress even 
my flippant and scoffing companion. 

‘“You have come to visit the convent, mes- 
sieurs ? But why did you not send me word be- 
forehand ? Pasquale,” he added, addressing our 
driver, *‘ you should have warned these gentle- 
men that it would be better to write me a line 
in advance.” 

‘‘T thought they had done so, father,” replied 
Pasquale, ‘‘for the manager of their hotel gave 
me the order to bring them here.” 

‘‘Well,” said Dom Griffi, with his pleasant 
smile, ‘“‘they must be content with whatever 
there may be to eat.” And then he used a 
phrase which I afterward found was his favorite 
one, ** When things go 
wrong, we must close 
our eyes and trust to 
One on high,” pointing 
with his hand to the 
blue sky above us. 

In the best Italian | 
could muster | 
commencing to offer 
some excuses, when the 
father . gently cut me 
short. 

‘*We will go at once 
and see your rooms. ‘T'o 
console you for the poor 
meal I am obliged to 
offer you, | am going to _ 
create you abbots in 
general,” 

He laughed at his own 
innocent joke, which 
for the moment I hardly 
understood ; and, in- 
deed, my eyes had begun 
to roam to the large red 
building which stood 
before us, its color 
deepened by the light of the setting sun. Monte- 
chiaro has been built and added to at various 
epochs since the day when the head of the Ghe- 
rardesca family, the uncle of Ugolin himself, re- 
tired in the year 1259, with nine companions, 
to do penance in this hidden valley. During the 
last century not less than three hundred monks 
had their lodging in the monastery, which then 
possessed its own vast kitchens, its fish ponds, its 
wine presses and well-filled stables. But now its 
countless windows, with few exceptions, were all 
closed, their shutters fallen into decay and thickly 
covered with ivy and creeping vines. The corri- 
dors, along which we presently found ourselves 
walking, were thick with dust ; but each little 
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detail of ornamentation bore witness to the an- 
cient grandeur of the abbey, from the vast marble 
lavabo, supported on the carved heads of lions 
which stood at the entrance to the refectory, to 
the architecture. of the three cloisters, each one 
of them decorated with frescoes. <A single glance 
at these paintings was sufficient to detect the pe- 
dantic Itulian style of the seventeenth century ; 
and it is possible that among them might be dis- 
covered some other specimen of Gozzoli or Or- 
eagna. We mounted a long staircase on whose 
wall hung pictures blackened with age, among 
others a chevalier of Raphael’s true master, Timo- 
teo della Vite. By what strange chance had it 
found a resting place here ? Then we filed along 
another corridor with 
little cells on either side 
whose doors were regu- 
larly labeled, ‘‘ Visita- 
tor primus ; visitator se- 
cundus,” and so on to 
the last, a room of much 
greater size and height, 
above the door of which 
Was a carved cross and 


mitre. 
The father, who, 
since we first crossed 


the threshold, had not 
spoken except to point 
the Timoteo, now 
said, in good French, 
his Italian aecent 
most imperceptible : 


out 
al- 


‘This is a specimen 
of the ‘quarters’ I give 
to my guests. ‘They are 
the rooms which, dur- 
ing more than five hun- 
dred years, were occu- 
pied by the superiors of 
the convent.” 

From the corner of my eye I glanced at Phi- 
lippe and noticed the look of blank dismay which 
passed over his face when our guide spoke to us 
in our own language. As we were crossing the 
corridors he had indulged in one or two remarks 
and jests of doubtful taste. Tad Dom Griffi’s 
last speech been made so as to let us know that 
he could understand our slightest word ? or was 
it simply an act of hospitality to put us at our 
ease in conversation ? It was impossible to gather 
anything from his face, with its expression of 
quiet dignity. Ile appeared as if totally absorbed 
in the memories which the large room awakened 
in him. Some chairs of modern shape, a square 
table and a couch comprised its humble furni- 
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ture. In one corner an open door disclosed a 
small altar, with its faded hangings, before which, 
without a doubt, each successive superior had 
made his devotions. On either side was another 
door opening into a smaller room, containing a 
chair or two, an iron bedstead and modest toilet 
furniture. But all signs of poverty and poor fur- 
nishment were forgotten when one turned to the 
open windows and looked out upon the truly 
sublime landscape which met the eye. Right 
across the valley, in front of us, clustered a ham- 
let of little cottages, from which well-cultured 
fields sloped down toward the monastery, dotted 
here and there with the dark foliage of the 
cypress, or the brighter green of massive oaks. 
Then came the thick groves of olive trees where, 
for so many generations, the poor monks had 
toiled and earned a revenue for their monastery. 
Rising above all, in the distance, were the peaks 
of the Pisanian range, on one 


my dear master, Petoro. Yes,” he went on, his 
eyes fixed upon some imaginary point, ‘I came 
here in 1845. How beautiful Montechiaro was 
tuen! And the masses which were celebrated ! 
To have seen this convent as I have seen it, and 
to see it as I do now, it is like gazing upon a 
soulless, lifeless body, where just before had been 
all youth and life. But, patience, patience ! 
‘** Multa renascentur que jam cecidere, cadent que 
Que nune sunt in honore.’ 


But, messieurs, I must leave you now and go and 
prepare your dinner. Luigi shall bring your 
valises to you. Poor Luigi! you must be patient 
with him, you know. One must close one’s eyes 
and trust to God !” and with his kind smile upon 
his face he left us. 

No sooner had the sound of his footsteps died 
away than Philippe Dubois threw himself into a 





of which could be traced the 
outline of a ruined castle, to 
which, in times gone by, the 
monastery had looked for its 
safety and defense. And over- 
head was the sky, of marvel- 
ous deep blue, seamed here 
and there with golden streaks, 
which caught the last bright 
rays of the slowly sinking sun. 

Kven my young companion 
seemed moved and sensible to 
the beauty of what lay before 
us. For some moments we all 
three stood silent, each lost 
in his own thoughts; and 
then the silence was broken 
by the old abbot. 

“Ts it not a beautiful 
sight ?” he asked. ‘I have 
lived here and never left the 
convent for more than forty 
years, yet I am never tired of 
looking at it.” 

** Forty years !” I cried, al- 
most in spite of myself ; ‘‘ and 
without leaving here! But 
surely you have traveled r 

«Yes, but only twice,” he 
answered ; ‘and on each oc- 
casion for a week only. When 
my sister was dying at Milan 
I was summoned to adminis- 
ter the sacrament to her. Rest 
her soul! And, once again, I 
went to Rome when the car- 
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chair and burst into a fit of langhter, which grated 
on my ears, 

“Well, well!” he exclaimed ; ‘* this old char- 
acter is worth coming all the way to see.” 

‘*T cannot see that there is anything laughable 
in what he has told us,” I replied ; ‘it was mere- 
ly the history, very simply told, of his convent 
which he loves so much, whose despoliation has 
been such a grief to him—a grief which only his 
faith and hope make bearable. I am probably 
some fifteen years older than you, my friend. | 
have seen a great deal of the world, just as you, 
yourself, in time will see it; and I know that 
there is nothing nobler or more beautiful in it 
than a man wholly devoted to one work, with one 
ideal ever before him——” 

“Amen !” interrupted my companion, laugh- 
ing still more. ‘‘ What more could one wish for ? 
His dear master, the cardinal ! 
beautifully sung! His dear departed sister ! 
and, best of all, his varying cooking with quota- 
tions from Horace! Why, for 
rooms as these, a lire a night will amply pay for 
his wonderful hospitality. But,” he concluded, 
in a tone of irony, ‘‘since it displeases you, my 
dear master, I will say no more.” 

* . * * * + 

Toward seven o’clock we were seated at the 
meal which Dom Griffi had prepared for us in 
the large hall once used as a refectory for novices. 
The repast was served at one end of a long table, 
above which there hung an old-fashioned lamp of 
beaten copper. At each place were laid two bot- 
tles, one filled with native wine, the other with 
pure cold water. A large dish of fresh figs and 
one of grapes were placed upon the table for our 
dessert, the more solid portion of the meal con- 
sisting of a thick soup and cheese of goat’s milk. 
In addition to these was «a large ham with a loaf 
of bread, while a dish of boiled chestnuts com- 
pleted the fare, whose frugality provoked ‘from 
our host himself a quotation from his favorite 
Latin poet. 


His masses, so 


such wretched 


»” 


** Castanee molles et pressi copia lactis, 


he said, as he took his seat, after first pronounc- 
ing the Benedicite. 

‘* My dear father,” I said, when our meal was 
at an end, ‘‘may we not see this evening the Goz- 
zoli frescoes of which I have heard so much ?” 

“You would be able to judge of them better in 
the morning by daylight,” he replied ; and then, 
as though the temptation to display his discovery 
was too much for him, ‘‘ but you shall see them 
now also. Ah! when the monks return here, how 
proud they will be of those paintings! I hope to 


have them thoroughly restored before the winter 
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is over. Luigi”— handing him a key —‘‘ go to 
the chapel and bring the long pole with uw candle 
fastened at its end. I find it necessary,” he add- 
ed, turning to me, ‘‘ to keep the doors locked on 
aceccunt of the peasants who come here at all 
hours. ‘They are good people, but poor, and it is 
only fair to remove temptation from their way.” 

When Luigi returned with the candle affixed to 
a pole, which was used for lighting the tapers in 
the chapel, the old monk arose, pronounced the 
Benedicite once more, and then, with all the ex- 
citement of a child, marched off before us. 

‘** Now,” he exclaimed, “‘ we can say with Dante: 

Per la impacciata via, retro al mio duca.’” 
‘Through tortuous paths, behind my guide.”) 
** Dante again !” whispered Philippe in my ear. 
‘*These people can do nothing—not even eat a 
morsel of their vile green cheese—without quot- 
ing from their wonderful Florentine. Did you 
know that Vallés had proved that Dante’s name 
was simply Durante—Durand, as we should say ? 
Fancy the ‘ Divine Comedy’ signed with the name 
Durand! I must tell the joke to our worthy 
host.” 

‘* Pardon me,” I said ; ** but I think I have told 
you how much I myself admire that grand poet.” 

‘“*T know it,” he replied ; ‘it shows the idola- 
trous side of your nature. But, you see, / belong 
to a generation of iconoclasts—that is the differ- 
ence between. us.” 

While we spoke in a low tone our guide was 
leading us through endless passages, dimly lighted 
by the flickering flame of his candle. We would 
mount one staircase, only to descend another next 
moment. Bats and roosting birds, frightened by 
our approach, flew around us. Our march along 
the corridors of this vast convent was almost like 
a nightmare. At last Dom Griffi came to a halt 
before a door, which he proceeded to open with a 
key taken from the large bag hanging from his 
waist. Creaking on its rusty hinges, the door 
slowly gave way and we entered a spacious room, 
two of whose four walls were adorned with fres- 
coes, while the others presented a plain, unbroken 
surface of white plaster. 

“Luigi, my son,” said the abbot, “light an- 
other taper; and be careful not to spill the grease 
upon my best and only soutane,” he added, smil- 
ing. 

Taking the candle and holding it above his 
head, the old man walked slowly along the dec- 
orated wall. We saw the bleeding wound in 
Christ’s side, the Apostle’s hand laid upon it; the 
Saviour’s face bore a look of pain and suffering, 
while that of St. Thomas expressed a mixture of 
remorse and curiosity. Angels, with tears upon 
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their cheeks, were bearing up to heaven the sym- 
bols of the passion. On the other wall we traced 
out, detail by detail, the gold embroidery and 
bright-green tunic of King Gondoforus. Vases, 
overflowing with treasure and precious stones, 
were held out to the Apostle, while on a balcony 
peacocks displayed the brilliancy of their gaudy 
plumage ; bright-colored birds were perched on 
every branch, and in the background the royal 
huntsmen held by their chains fierce, spotted 
leopards, eager for the chase. Withdrawing my 
eyes for one moment from the painted wall, I 
glanced at Dom Griffi’s face. It was easy to read 
there the joy which the sight of his treasures 
brought him ; a joy as intense, though in a differ- 
ent way, as that of a miser pouring his gold and 
silver through his hands. As he moved the light 
about from place to place broken sentences 
escaped his lips. 

‘*See the expression of doubt and hesitation 
in the Apostle’s face, and the contraction of our 
Lord’s mouth as the fingers are laid upon His 
wound ; it is just as a sick person does when the 
doctor touches them ever so gently with his hand. 
And the landscape! Do you not recognize in the 
background Verruca and the hill of Montechiaro ? 
The angels, too, their eyes have grown small, for 
they are full of tears which will not be kept back, 
try as they may not to weep. Then the black 
king, with his heavy rings of gold, they are the 
exact counterpart of some rings which one of our 
fathers, now dead—may God keep his soul !—dug 
up near the Convent of Volterra. I have them 
now, I will show them to you. But look here,” 
and he turned abruptly to one of the walls, still 
incrusted with its covering of plaster. He held 
the candle so that its light fell upon a corner 
which had hitherto been dark. A small portion 
of plaster had been carefully removed, leaving a 
space not much larger than one’s hand. It dis- 
closed a face of the Madonna. Doubtless from 
the flickering of the candle’s flame the eyes and 
lips seemed to move. One could have thought 
that a woman’s face was really there, framed asa 
picture, in the coarse white plaster that surrounded 
it. Even Philippe, I could see, was for the moment 
affected by the strange delusion. 

‘‘Tt is worthy of Edgar Poe,” he murmured to 
himself. 

The good father, not understanding the young 
man’s remark and use of a name that was strange 
to him, hastened to correct him. 

‘““No, no,” he said; ‘‘it is another Gozzoli. I 
“an show you proof of it in Vasari’s volume. And 
do you know what the subject of the whole fresco 
is? It is undoubtedly the ‘miracle of the 
girdle,’” 


‘¢ What miracle was that ?” I asked. 

‘** What !” he asked, visibly astonished. ‘* Have 
you not seen, in the dome of Pistoia, the girdle 
which the Virgin cast to St. Thomas after her as- 
cension ? When she rose to heaven from among 
the other Apostles he was not present. When he 
returned, three days later, he still doubted the 
truth of what he had not seen with his own eyes. 
The Madonna was gracious enough to let fall her 
girdle at her feet, and so he no longer doubted. 
The subject has been treated very frequently,” he 
continued. ‘‘In the Academy at Florence you 
will find a charming bas-relief by Luca della Rob- 
bia. Francesco Granacci, Fra Paolino of Pistoia, 
Taddeo Gaddi and Bastiano Mainardi—the last 
at Santa Croce—have all made use of the legend. 
I have photographs of each painting. Now, if 
you will come to my own cell, I will show you the 
golden ornaments I spoke of, and the little col- 
lection formed by Dom Pio Schedone.” 

Actuated possibly by different motives, we both 
followed him. The instincts of the archeologist 
were aroused in Philippe, while for myself I was 
only too eager to see the living room of our good 
host. Its general disorder furnished another 
proof of the poor service rendered by the half- 
witted fellow who answered to the name of Luigi. 
Large, heavy books were scattered about in small 
piles on every side; in one corner a hammer And 
other simple tools, together with a box full of 
screws, nails and scraps of iron, showed that Dom 
Ciriffi was his own carpenter. The one small sign 
of the study of his own creature comfort was af- 
forded by a brown earthenware vase which the 
women of Tuscany call a sealdino, and which they 
fill with live coals so as to warm their hands while 
holding it by its handle. Serene and dignified 
among the disorder of the tile- paved room, a 
large black cat lay upon, the softest chair. ‘The 
plain wooden table was strewn with papers cov- 
ered with large and firm handwriting. 

‘These are the sermons of my old master,” ex- 
plained Dom Griffi, *‘ which I have undertaken to 
recopy. ‘The good cardinal is almost blind him- 
self, but wishes to have his works printed before 
his death. He is eighty-seven ; and what a ter- 
rible hand he wrote! It is so hard for me to find 
the time for copying; but, fortunately, I am able 
to do with little sleep ; perhaps four hours in all. 
Come now, Nero, get down from that chair, my 
micino”—he spoke to the cat in much the same 
manner as Pasquale to his old gray mare. ‘Good ! 
And now,” he said, turning to me, “‘do yon sit 
here, and Signor Filippo here.” Before our 
meal he had asked permission to address us by 
our first names in the kindly, familiar manner of 
his country. ‘ Stay,” he continued ; ‘there is 
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of which, by chance, I knew 
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my treasure box. It is unlocked and open. In 
this room I keep nothing under lock and key, for 
all that is here belongs to me, and not to the con- 
vent. Where are my rings ?” 

As he spoke he raised the lid of the old metal 
box, and we could see that it was filled with a 
number of small paper-covered packages, each 
one carefully inscribed with its contents. 
the shape of most of these packages it was plain 
that Dom Pio Schedone’s collection 
principally of medals and coins. We examined 
and admired the Etruscan earrings with their 
delicate workmanship, By chance I picked up 
one of the little round packets, and read upon 
the paper covering: “ Julii Ceesarius aureus.” I 
uncovered the little gold coin, and saw that it 
was, Without doubt, genuine and authentic. I 
handed it to Philippe, who pointed out the head 
of Marcus Antonius on the reverse side, saying 
as he did so: ‘It is a splendid specimen and ex- 
tremely rare.” 

I took up a second, and a third and at last, to 
my astonishment, a coin of the time of Brutus, 


From 


consisted 





the real value. I had seen a 
counterpart at a Paris jewel- 
er’s the previous Christmas 
time, attached to a bracelet. 
As I was there for the purpose 
of selecting a present, I asked 
its value, and was told that 
the coin alone was worth thir- 
teen hundred francs. And 
here in Dom Pio’s casket, 
among some sixty others, was 
this rare and valuable coin. 
When I had shown it to Phi- 
lippe and informed him what 
I knew about its value, he 
answered : ‘I have no doubt 
of it; I am something of a 
numismatist myself, and see 
it is without a flaw—in per- 
fect condition.” 

“* You have a treasure here, 
father,” I said to Dom Griffi, 
who stood listening to us as if 
‘he but half believed our words. 
I explained to him that I was 
able to value at least this one 
of his collection, and that my 
companion’s experience con- 
firmed my own opinion. 

**It is what Dom Pio him- 
self told me,” he said, the ex- 
pression of his face changing. 
“IIe had found these coins 
in all sorts of places while making excavations. 
Poor Pio! After his death our troubles came 
upon us; and I have always been too busy to 
show them to Professor Marchetti, of Pisa, who 
could have told me everything. ‘Truth to tell, I 
had completely forgotten them until we were 
looking at the fresco of King Gondoforus.” Then 
suddenly he rubbed his hands joyfully together, 
and exclaimed: ‘* My faith! I trust you are 
right in what you say. There is a portion of 
the monastery positively dangerous from want of 
repair. The government refuses me any money 
whatever, and four thousand frances would accom- 
plish everything. But four thousand francs !” 
and he shook his head incredulously, pointing to 
the casket. 

“‘ Well,” I said, ‘‘if I were in your place, fa- 
ther, 1 would at least consult the professor you 
speak of. I also noticed a gold ‘ Domitian,’ bear- 
ing the temple on the reverse side ; and that, too, 
unless I am mistaken, is a very valuable coin.” 

“*Very rare,” said Philippe, who was still ex- 
amining the contents of the box, ‘as is this Dido 
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Julian, and this Didia Clara. They are all mag- 
nificent specimens. Probably some ignorant peas- 
ant found them while digging near Voltura, and 
sold them to Dom Pio for a trifle.” 

“Tf it is true,” said Dom Griffi, again rubbing 
his hands together, ‘‘it only proves once more 
the truth of my dear cardinal’s saying, ‘ Dio non 
manda mai bocca, che non mandi cibo’—‘ God 
never sends a mouth without also sending some- 
thing to fill it.” I have said so many prayers for 
the terrace which I want to repair! It was there 
that any Brothers who had been sick went to take 
the sun during their convalescence. I will write 
and ask Signor Marchetti to visit me as soon as 
possible. Ile is a good friend of mine and loves 
Montechiaro! And to-morrow morning, at mass, 
I will offer my thanks to the Lord, and also pray 
for you. Good! Now I must go and remind 
Luigi to wait upon me at six in the morning; I 
have some appointments at seven o’clock.” 

A little later, when bidding Philippe “ Good 
night,” I said to him: ** How 
easy it is to look upon certain 
happenings as the work of 
Providence! This poor monk 
needed money for his convent. 
Ile prays with all his strength 
to God, and, by mere acci- 
dent, two strangers are able 
to tell him that, even now, he 
possesses all the money he can 
possibly require.” 

«Tt is one of the stupid acts 
of chance,” Philippe replied, 
shrugging his shoulders. 
‘Did you ever hear of a 
young man of talent, who 
only needed a small sum to 
develop this talent, finding 
money in such a manner ? 
And here this foolish old 
nan, in a monk’s frock, dis- 
covers at least six thousand 
francs! Ifow will he spend 
this large amount? Why, 
simply in rebuilding a terrace 
for some monks who will 
never see it !” 

“‘ Well,” I said, in much the 
same tone that I migiit have 
used toward some sick, unrea- 
sonable child—for I was tired 
of his grumbling and com- 
plaints—‘*‘ go to bed now, and 
let me do the same.” 

The night wind had 
risen, and wailed about the 





old monastery with mournful, plaintive sound. 
Sleep did not come easily to me as I lay upon the 
hard bed of former abbot generals. I could hear 
Philippe pacing up and down his room; end 
I wondered if, in spite of his outward mask of 
irony, he, too, had not been touched by the 
beautiful spectacle of a life as resigned and pious 
and full of faith as our host’s. The sights and 
events of the day passed in review before my 
mind. I saw again Benozzi’s frescoes, brought 
back to light after a sepulture of four hundred 
years ; the old monk’s sayings, with their simple 
philosophy and unworldly theories, came back to 
me; and, with the sound of Philippe’s footsteps 
still in my ears, I closed my eyes, and slept. 

When I awoke it was to find Luigi at my bed- 
side, bearing a tray on which was some café au 
lait, and almost immediately the monk entered 
the room. 

‘© Ah, bravo!” he cried, with a cheerful laugh. 
“You have slept well, and what is more, have 
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given the lie to the old proverb, ‘Chi dor menon 
piglia pesci ’—‘ Who sleeps, catches no fish ;’ for 
a peasant has brought a basket of fresh trout for 
your lunch. As for Signor Filippo, he is already 
out walking on the mountains. As I came back 
from mass I saw him striding along as agile as a 
cat. When you have risen we will go and see 
the Benozzi by daylight. Signor Filippo is sure 
to have returned by that time. And you must 
also see the convent library. Ah! if you only 
knew how richly stored it was before our first 
suppression by Napoleon I. But patience! After 
all, Tam to have my terrace rebuilt. Multa re- 
nascentur.” 

An hour later, having drunk Luigi’s concoe- 
tion of chicory with as slight a grimace as TI could 
make, and dressed myself, I joined Dom Griffi ; 
and together we paid another visit to the Indian 
King Gondoforns and the sweet-faced Madonna. 
Then he showed me in turn all the refectories, 
large and small, the library, the ponds and cis- 
terns, and the old garden with its nursery beds of 
young cypress trees. 

Philippe was still absent. Could he have lost 
his way upon the mountain side, or was it that the 
good father’s conversation and society were dis- 
tasteful to his irritable and nature? I 
must confess that his absence caused me no deep 


nervous 


regret, for his increasing sarcasm and discontent 
annoyed me; and on our re-entering the convent 
I had almusit forgotten his existence until an un- 
expected, startling incident recalled it. 

It was about Dom Griffi had 
excused himself from me until we should meet at 
lunch. I was puzzled how to kill the time; for 
I had no books with me, and, strange to say, no 
arrears in my correspondence to make up. I 
would ask the father’s permission to inspect his 
He led me to his little room, 
and handed me the box. One by one I undid the 
their contents, 
when the fancy seized me to look again at the 
aureus of Crsar, with its head of Antony. I 
searched for it among the other coins, but could 
not find it. ‘ We must have put them back care- 
lessly,” I thought, and went carefully over the 
whole collection. No medallion of Cesar, nor of 
Brutus! In all my life I can remember no mo- 
ment of such sudden pain as came upon me when 
] was certain that these two coins—worth at least 


eleven o’clock. 


coins once more. 


yaper coverings and examined 
_ 


two thousand francs— were missing. The pre- 
vious evening they were there, I had held them 
in my own hand as I explained their value to the 
monk, and now they were gone! Perhaps be 
himself had taken them out, and laid them aside 
that he might send them to his friend at Pisa, I 
would ask him at once. 
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I found Dom Griffi engaged with an old, weath- 
er-beaten peasant who, with a comical look of an- 
guish on his face, was evidently repaying some 
small loan made by the good priest. The latter 
saw by my face that something had gone wrong. 

‘* Your friend has met with no accident ?” he 
asked me, quickly. 

‘*No,” I answered ; ‘‘ but you must let me ask 
you a question, father. Have you taken out from 
Dom Pio’s casket any of the gold coins we were 
examining last night ?” 

** None,” said the good man, calmly ; ‘‘ the box 
is just as we left it.” 

“Then,” I eried, ‘‘ there are at least two coins 
missing, and the most valuable coins—the Cesar 
and the Brutus !” 

Even as the words passed my lips a horrible 
suspicion came over me. ‘* No, no!” I said, aloud ; 
‘*it is impossible '” for my suspicions were of Phi- 
lippe. ! pictured him, after our discovery of the 
past night, tempted by the treasure lying so near 
tohim. Again I heard his restless footsteps as sleep 
came over me. During our drive to the convent 
he had spoken of his pressing need for a small 
sum with which to make his dédué as an author 
in Paris. He had seen this amount within his 
reach ; he had fought and struggled against the 
temptation, and then—yielded! He had com- 
mitted this theft, so very easy, and yet so doubly 
infamous; for was not the poor old monk our 
host ? All he had to do was to rise before mass, 
to leave his room and steal quietly into the fa- 
ther’s cell. He had taken the two coins which 
he knew to be the most valuable ; perhaps others. 
Then he had walked into the country to furnish 
an excuse for his early rising, and, perhaps, to 
beat down the remorse which must have assailed 
him. I was seized with a violent emotion, my 
limbs seemed to fail me, and I sank into a chair. 

Dom Griffi turned to the peasant, and with all 
the usual sweetness of his voice said : 

‘*Go and wait in the corridor, Beppo. 
call you.” 


I will 


When we were alone: 

‘*See, my son,” he commenced, in a voice I 
did not recognize—no longer that of the kind and 
friendly host, but the voice of the priest—and he 
took both my hands in his. ‘‘ Look me in the 
face. You feel sure that I know it was not you, 


do you not ? Say nothing more, explain nothing, 
39 





and give me one promise 
‘* To force the scoundrel to return the coins ?” 
I interrupted. ‘‘Ah, father! I do not know 


whether to choke him with my own hands or to 
hand him over to the gendarmes !” 

‘© You do not understand me,” he replied, shak 
‘*T wish you, on the contrary, to 


ing his head. 
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give me your word of honor that you will not say 
a word which may betray your suspicions—not one 
word, mind, not even a look or gesture. Ilave | 
not the right to ask you this ?” 

“‘T do not understand——” I began. 

‘«Pazienza !” he said, using his favorite word. 
‘‘Merely give me your promise, and leave me to 
my business with this terrible fellow, Beppo. Ah, 
he and his kind will be the death of me before I 
see the good Brothers back here! They dispute 
and haggle over every five francs of their rent; 
but then, you know, one must close one’s eyes, 
and trust to God! Have I your promise ?” 

“You have,” I answered, overpowered by a sort 
of authority which he seemed, for the moment, to 
possess. 

‘*And will you bring me the casket at once ?” 

«JT will, father.” 

Despite my promise it cost me no little effort 
to restrain myself when, half an hour later, I met 
Philippe Dubois, who had returned from his walk. 

“‘T have had a splendid walk,” he said, 
‘‘though I lost my way for a time, and so missed 
seeing the convent with you. At what hour do 
we leave ?” 

‘* At about half-past two,” I said. _ 

“Then, if you will excuse me, I will go and 
pack my valise.” 

With this excuse he passed into his own room, 
and I could hear him walking up and down as on 
the past evening. It was plain he found my pres- 
ence insupportable. - 

All hours arrive some time, and at last that of 
our luncheon came, and Dom Griffi, in his gay 
and cordial voice, called us to the table. 

‘‘ Well, Signor Filippo,” he said, taking the 
young man’s hand, affectionately, in his own, 
‘you have brought back a fine appetite, I hope ?” 

‘““No, father,” answered the other, evidently 
embarrassed by this kindly greeting. ‘1 am 
afraid I have taken a slight cold.” 

“Then you shall have some medicine—a little 
of my vino santo. Do you know why we call it 
so? We hang the grapes up, and allow them to 
dry until Easter time, and then we press them. 
There is an old Tuscan proverb which says : ‘ The 
grape has three seeds—one of health, one of gay- 
ety, and the third of intoxication.’ But in my 
vino santo you will only find the first two.” And 
so it was, in pleasant phrases, that he talked 
throughout the meal. 

But no allusion to the missing coins—not one 
word. His manner toward the young man was 
as kind and cordial as toward myself. Indeed, I 
could not help fancying that it was even more af- 
fectionate to the one who had so basely betrayed 
his hospitality. 


A score of times I could see the tears rise to the 
young man’s eyes, who evidently was not all bad. 
A score of times I was on the point of saying to 
him: ‘Come, ask pardon of this good priest, 
and let there be an end to it.” Then a frown or 
look would pass over Philippe’s face, which si- 
lenced me. 

It was only when our meal was over and we 
had mounted to our apartment that I saw what 
his intention was—an idea which could only have 
occurred to one who knew the human soul in all 
its strength and all its weakness. 

Leaving us for a few moments, he returned, 
holding in his hands Dom Pio’s casket. I glanced 
at Philippe. His face was livid. But that of our 
host still wore its frank and kindly smile. 

‘You have told me the value of these coins,” 
he said, simply, laying the box upon the table. 
‘« There is more than enough here for the repairs I 
wish to make. Will you let me ask each of you 
to choose two or three of the coins and to keep 
them in remembrance of the old monk who prayed 
for both of you this morning ?” 

As he spoke he gave me one look, as if to re- 
mind me of my promise. He went out, and I 
was alone with Philippe. I trembled lest he 
might have guessed that I knew his secret. The 
sublime indulgence of Dom Griffi would, I knew 
well, lose much of its effect upon this being in 
distress if once his self-respect were openly as- 
sailed. 

‘* What a good man this priest is !” I said, sim- 
ply to break the silence. Philippe made no re- 
ply. He had turned sharply toward the window, 
and was looking out upon the wonderful, peace- 
ful landscape. I opened the casket, and, having 
at haphazard chosen a coin, passed into my own 
room. 

My heart beat rapidly as I heard the young 
man quickly leave the room, his steps turned in 
the direction of the monk’s own cell. The vic- 
tory was gained! He had gone to restore the 
stolen pieces and confess his fault. In what 
terms did he speak to one at whom he had scoffed 
and poked his jests, and with what words did this 
one answer him ? I do not know; I shall never 
know. I only know that when we were seated in 
our carriage and Pasquale had urged his old mare, 
‘‘ Now, Zara, my friend, find your best pace !” I 
turned and looked back at the convent we were 
leaving, and waved a farewell to the good old 
monk, standing on the threshold of the building 
he loved so well. My companion’s face was also 
turned toward him, and in it I could clearly read 
the dawn of another soul! No, the age of mira- 
cles has not forever passed away, but it has need 
of saints; and they, indeed, are rare. 
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THE LEGEND OF COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 


S1x centuries ago there were brought to the 
famous city of Cologne, beside the Rhine, the 
bones of the Three Wise Kings (or Magi, as we 
call them), who came from the East to Bethle- 
hem, to visit the new-born Christ in the humble 
inn. These relics had been brought to Milan by 
certain Italian gentlemen who had taken part in 
the First Crusade. When the Lombard capital 
was leveled with the dust they had been saved, 
and Frederick Barbarossa presented them to the 
city of Cologne. 

Now there was no cathedral church in Cologne 
at that time. But the Archbishop Conrad of 
Hochsteden and the municipal council of the city 
conferred together and determined to erect a 
shrine for this precions treasure that should 
eclipse every other sacred edifice in Europe. 

This was the proposition which the archbishop 
made in the Stadthouse of Cologne, and the town 
councilors had agreed unanimously. The city at 
this time had reached a period of great prosper- 
ity, and these worthy burghers were determined 
to surpass all other cities. 


‘*We will have the finest cathedral in the 


world !” said the archbishop in his peroration, 
and they had cheered him to the echo. 


And yet it was not till the year 1880 that the 
archbishop’s promise was fulfilled. In the au- 
tumn of that year the old Emperor William, with 
a host of princes and prelates, celebrated at 
Cologne the completion of the most magnificent 
Gothie building in Germany. ‘To-day no incom- 
plete fragment mars the stupendous proportions 
laid down by the ancient and nameless architect. 
All is complete—the lofty choir, built by Gerard 
de Riel; the double aisle, the regiments of soar- 
ing pillars. 

Six hundred years have passed, however, since 
it was first designed, and since the stone to build 
it was first brought with immense labor from the 
towering rocks of the Drachenfels. And the rea- 
son is this, according to the legend. 

** We will build,” said the Archbishop Conrad, 
*‘the most magnificent cathedral in the world.” 
Ilis hearers echoed this ambitious wish, and 
money enough was forthcoming. Only it was 
evident that before building this mighty edifice 
they must have a suitable design. 

The archbishop took counsel with the burghers, 
and offered an almost unlimited reward for a plan 
of the proposed cathedral that should be entirely 
worthy of the bones of the Three Kings. It was 
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to be dedicated to St. Peter, and, like the Cathe- 
drals of Strasburg and Mayence, belonged to the 
black-robed Order of St. Augustine. 

A year was allowed for the preparation of the 
designs, which were opened to public competition. 
IIeralds were sent to all the great towns of Ku- 
rope to announce the prize in store for the suc- 
cessful architect. 

It chanced, however, that there lived in Cologne 
itself an architect who resolved as soon as he 
heard the proclamation to make his name for- 
ever famous as the designer of this magnificent 
building. Day after day he wandered the coun- 
try round, eating next to nothing, sleeping hardly 
at all, haunted all the while by the vision of a 
grand and stately cathedral, vaulted and crowded 
with clustered columns, perfect in proportion, in 
design and in ornamentation. 

Day after day he awoke from his dreams and 
locked himself up for hours, flogging his brain to 
reproduce the magnificent ideas that occurred 
to him in his sleep. For ten 
months he labored hard, and at 
the end of that time tore up all 
his drawings. It seemed to him 
that all his toil had been in vain ; 
and yet he felt assured that could 
he but seize the gorgeous imagin- 
ings of his dreams, and transfer 
them to paper, his cathedral would 
be the most splendid of all struct- 
ures in the wide world, 

In his despair he fancied that 
his brain was giving way. Ile fled 
from Cologne to the famous Sie- 
bengebirge, and, settling himself 
in humble lodgings, determined 
to see his fellow men no more 
until the competition was over. 
He had failed, he told himself ; 
there was no time left; nothing 
was left to him but to forget his 
ambitions, 

On the third day of his sojourn 
in the neighborhood of the Sie- 
bengebirge he had wandered far, 
oppressed with the gloomiest 
thoughts, when he was caught in 
a sudden and violent thunder- 
storm. In the distraction of his 
mind he had plunged into the 
forest without taking thought of 
his steps. He roamed up and 
down, drenched to the skin by 
the rain, which fell in torrents, 
and at length found himself near 
a magnificent oak. 
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Ile was passing it when a rent glared between 
the black clouds and a white light blazed all 
about the tree, showing up every leaf. The 
thunderclap which followed it seemed to shake 
the very earth beneath the architect’s feet. A 
second flash came quick on the peals of the 
thunder, and at that moment he saw, under the 
branches, the figure of a man standing where no 
man had stood before. ‘The stranger was wrap- 
ped in a searlet mantle and wore a slouching red 
hat with a scarlet feather. His face was pale and 
handsome, with a pointed coal-black beard, eye- 
brows the arch of which was pointed sharply, and 
a pair of dark, inscrutable eyes. As the archi- 
tect’s glance fell on these eyes the stranger 
bowed and advanced from under the oak. 

** Dom-Architect,” said he, ‘* you have kept me 
long waiting in some of the most accursed weather 
within my experience.” 

The architect stared at the title given to him. 

“Sir,” he stammered, ‘‘ pardon me if I was 





“THE STRANGER BOWED.” 
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THE LEGEND OF 
unaware that [ had made any appointment with 
you. If I must confess it, this is the first time I 
have looked upon you, nor do I know the least in 
the world who or what you may be. It astonishes 
me that you should know my profession, or, 
rather, my aspirations in that profession——” 

The stranger smiled curiously, and shook a few 
raindrops from his scarlet cloak. 

**T am well aware of those aspirations, never- 
theless, and I believe that you are just now in de- 
spair of seeing them realized. It was to be of 
some service to you that I waited your coming 
under the oak. You wish to win in the approaeh- 
ing competition of designs for the Cathedral of 
Cologne—is it not so ?” 

“That is the case. But I have decided not to 
enter. I have torn up my designs, and, even were 
I inspired, there is no time left in which to make 
new ones. 

The stranger thrust his hand within the breast 
of his doublet, and drew forth a parchment roll, 
which he unwound. As he did so a smaller piece 
of parchment dropped out from inside the roll 
and fluttered the turf. The 
stooped and picked it up. 

“Qh, you may hold that in your hand for a 
minute: we will concern ourselves with it pres- 
ently. In the meantime, will you give a look at 
this ?” 

He spread out the large parchment. The archi- 
tect looked al it, and drew back with a cry, half 
of delight and half of terror. 

He saw before him the plans and elevation of a 
cathedral such as even his most splendid dreams 
had never shown him. And yet he recognized, 
here and there, many details that those dreams 
had suggested to him. It was the perfect and 
glorified whole of which his visions had been but 
fragments. Ile clutched it with hands that trem- 
bled violently. 

‘*This must be the devil’s work !” he gasped. 

‘* What matter whose work it is ?’ answered the 
stranger. ‘*The point is that it may become 


upon architect 


yours.” 

‘* Mine !” 

** Yes, yours—for a consideration.” 

The architect was ready to faint. 

*Do you mean that I may sign my name to 
this incomparable design—that 1 may have the 
honor of building the grandest temple on the face 
of the earth ?” 

‘*That is what I mean.” 

**The conditions —quick ! 
conditions !” 

‘There is but one—the simplest in the world. 
"Lis but this, that before you set your name to 
this design, which, I need hardly assure you, will 


let me know the 
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be easily victorious in the competition, you sign 
it at the foot of the scrap of parchment which you 
hold in your hand.” 

The architect opened the scrap and read it. 

** But this means that I sell you my soul !” he 
cried. 

‘You are decidedly intelligent. 
the position.” 


Yes, that is 


‘That at the end of my natural life 1 am yours, 
to do as you please with me ?” 

The stranger bowed. 

**T cannot !” 

The architect hid his face in his hands. 

“Very well. Then I have wasted my time, 
that’s all ;” and the stranger at once began to roll 
up the design. 

At the sound of the crackling parchment the 
other took his hands from his face and stretched 
them out. 

**No, no! I cannot let it go. 
I will sign at once.” 

The other smiled. 

‘‘Now, I thought you were about to behave 
rashly.” Ife put his hand within his doublet 
again. ‘* Here is a pen; but I regret to say I 
carry no ink with me. Extend your arm here for 
a moment—so—thank you.” 

Quickly, and almost painlessly, with the point 
of the pen he punctured the architect’s wrist. 
A red drop oozed, and then another. The stran- 
ger dipped the pen in this blood, picked up the 
small parchment again, and handed it to his com- 
panion. 

‘Sign, and be famous.” 

The architect dropped on one knee, and, spread- 
ing the parchment on the other, signed his name. 

‘There is one thing that I ought to explain, 
perhaps. Are you fainting, sir? No? I thought 
for the moment—— However, as I was saying, 
there is one point that [ may explain. You must 
not allow yourself to think, because the building 
which you are about to erect will be dedicated to 
the greater glory of God and will redound to the 
honor of His name, that therefore you have any 
chance of slipping out of your bargain. It is for 
your own honor and glory that you have sold me 
your soul, remember.” 

‘Demon! give me the design !” cried the ar- 
chitect, and, snatching it and hugging it to his 
breast, he turned and ran away through the for- 
est for his life. 

* * * * * * 


Give it to me. 


A year later the great foundations of the cathe- 
dral were laid, and an army of masons swarmed 
around and above them, thick as flies. Among 


the workmen, here, there and evervwhere—diract- 
ing, controlling, exhorting, giving now a rebuke, 
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now a word of approbation—moved the Dom- 
Architect, the greatest man in Cologne. His feet 
never rested ; his eyes never slumbered. Late at 
night he lingered about the stupendous works, 
and dawn found him in his place before the earli- 
est mason. Nay, often at midnight he would 
start up from the bed where he found no rest, and 
sally out under the moon to feed his eyes on the 
structure, as if he could see it growing. ‘The 
watchmen on their rounds had surprised him 
thus once or twice, and had been on the point of 
arresting him by mistake, but grew accustomed 
to see his dark figure flitting about among the 
piles of masonry as they passed. 

He fell away in flesh, as was natural. Men, 
noting his feverish eye, whispered that the great 
architect suffered from the madness that go fre- 
quently afflicts genius. The work was killing him 
by inches, as if he cemented the cathedral stones 
with his heart’s blood. Still they looked up to 
him with wonder and reverence. ‘I'he masons, as 
he passed to and fro among them, hung on his 
slightest word. Certainly there was never such 
an architect since the world began. . 

The scores of pillars rose quickly upon their 
bases, the thick wall grew to the height of a man’s 
eyes, and then a gigantic festival was held. All 
Cologne and the country round assembled to 
witness the fixing in this wall of a huge brazen 
tablet bearing the architect’s name and recount- 
ing his virtues. The archbishop made a speech 
in which he spoke of this man as inspired by God. 
It was the proudest day of his life, and the most 
miserable. 

For the trouble that dogged him day and night 
was not, as men suspected, this anxiety about his 
work, but terror for the sin he had committed and 
apprehension of the doom that waited for him. It 
wore him toashadow. He could neither eat nor 
drink. To his horror he found he could not pray. 
He whom the archbishop believed to be inspired 
by God was sold for all eternity to Satan. 

It was only when he had swooned once or twice 
in the midst of his workmen that he consented 
to rest for a month, and retired to the fastnesses of 
the Eiffel Mountains. As he climbed among them 
one day, driven along by the scourge of his fears, 
he heard a voice hailing him, and looking up, 
perceived a rude hut perched on a rock above the 
path, and a holy, white-bearded man standing at 
the doorway. 

‘“God be with you, my son !” said the hermit. 
‘* Whither are you hurrying so fast ?” 

The architect groaned. 

“I travel to find comfort,” he said, ‘and I 
seck it vainly; for God is not with me, nor ever 
will be.” 


‘‘God is everywhere, my son; and, therefore, 
He stands beside you, if your eyes could see 
Him.” 

‘«'They are darkened with fear and sin. Father, 
tell me what to do; for my soul is lost forever.” 

Ife knelt at the hermit’s feet. 

‘* Hear my confession !” he cried. ‘I haye sold 
my soul to Satan.” And with sobs and cries he 
told the hermit his story. 

**My son,” said the old man, sighing deeply, 
when the tale was told, “ your sin is terrible, yet 
there is hope. God is always merciful, and will 
allow you even now to choose between Him and 
your own vainglory. Which will you—to be fa- 
mous and lose your soul, or to be forgotten and 
possess the unspeakable love of God ?” 

‘Let me be forgotten!” cried the architect. 
‘* Let my name be clean blotted out from among 
men, if only I may possess my soul alive !” 

‘*Then, my son, you shall share this hut with 
me, nor go back to the city. No man shall find 
you here, and they will wonder, and speak your 
praises, and in a little while forget you. The 
great cathedral will rise and be completed after 
many generations, for God will not miss His 
honor. But it shall be done without you. You 
shall attain heaven at this price, but at no other. 
Do you consent ?” 

**T consent.” 

He turned aside into the hut, and there the 
hermit absolved him. Cologne expected him 
back, but the weeks passed, then months, and 
the building was resumed without him. Men 
agreed that he had fallen from some precipice 
among the mountains, or fallen a victim to the 
robbers that infested the country. ‘They regret- 
ted the loss of such a genius to the world, and in 
awhile forgot all about him. Only the brazen 
plate remained to tell his name, and what man- 
ner of man he was. 

Up in the Eiffel Mountains the man they missed 
spent his days in prayer and fasting and penitence. 
The old hermit died, and he closed his eyes and 
buried him on the mountain side; then went 
back and inhabited the hut alone. 

Long before his own death he knew himself 
pardoned ; but the final sign of it was not given 
till the very night of his death. While in the 
heights the spirit of this man ascended to his 
Maker a furious storm swept down toward the 
Rhine, and tore the brazen tablet from the wall 
of the unfinished tower. 

It was never replaced, and in time was lost. 
Then, when it occurred to some one, marveling 
at the gigantic cathedral, to ask the builder’s 
name, nobody could give an answer. Nobody 
knows it to this day, and nobody ever will. 
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JACK O' THE LIGHT. 
By ETTA W. 
SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Tue story opens with Mark Daryl and his supposed 
wife, Myrtle, driving to Lymewood. The young woman 
is brutally treated by tha man, who tells her that their 
marr:age was not legal, and so insults her that she leavcs 
the carriage, and, in despair, shoots herself. He disap- 
pears in the woods. The Rev. Paul Rainsford, finding 
Myrtle, takes her to his home, where she soon recovers 
consciousness. She is cared for by Cicely Rainsford, the 
parson’s sister. A baby is born and is named Gabriel. 
One morning Myrtle disappcars, leaving a note consign- 
ing Gabriel to Cicely’s care, and requesting that all knowl- 
edge of his mother be kept from him. 

Twenty years clapse, and the scene changes to Anthony 
Daryl’s house at Crag Head. Anthony’s blind daughter, 
Bruna, is the fiancé? of Gabriel Ferris. He tells her of 
his being reared by the Rainsfords ; of the seerct of his 
parentage ; of the money that was received for his sup- 
port and education from an unknown man, who turns 
out to be Anthony Daryl; of his friendship for Jack 
Lithgow, nicknamed Jack o’ the Light ; their quarrels and 
duel, which resulted in Jack being sent to his homo in 
South America ; of the gypsy’s warning to beware of Jack 
o’ the Light ; of Mr. Rainsford’s death. and of his engage- 
ment as private secretary to Anthony Daryl. Gabriel's 
story is interrupted by the entrance of Cicely Rainsford, 
now companion and governess of Bruna. She tells them 
Bruna’s father is dying. They go to Anthony Duaryl’s 
chamber. 

Bruna’s father (ells her that he wishes her to marry Ga- 
briel at once, so that when he dies she will not be at the 
merey of his good-for-nothing brother, Mark. She con- 
sents, and Roger, a servant, is dispatched for the minister. 
On his way Roger calls at the ‘‘ Fisherman’s Rest,” and 
while drinking talks of the coming marriage. This is 
overheard by Mark Daryl and a companion called Bevil. 
Daryl tells Bevil that he, instead of Ferris, must marry 
Bruna. They go to Anthony’s house, and after binding 
and gagging Ferris, and causing Cicely to faint, and bribing 
a servant, Bevil is married to the blind Bruna by an assist- 
ant clergyman who is a stranger to all parties. Anthony 
recovers consciousness for a moment, and uttering an cx- 
clamation, dies. Bevil rushes out of the house, forciny 
Daryl with him at the point of a pistol, and they ride 
away. Cicely recovers, and Ferris is released to learn of 
the outrage that has been done. Ferris decides he cannot 
stay another moment at Crag Head. He begs Cicely to 
take care of Bruna and protect her from Mark Daryl and 
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the man she married. Before he leaves Bruna is told 
the circumstances of her marriage, and comes to say good- 
by. He tells her to fear nothing, and to remember that 
she belongs to him, and that he will never give her up. 


CHaprer VII.—(CONTINUED). 


For a long, tedious month Ferris waited at his 
Boston hotel. for some word that would reeall him 
to the old North Shore eyrie. None came. 

Miss Cicely wrote many letters, and their gen- 
eral purport was as follows: Nothing had been 
discovered of Mark Daryl or the man Bevil. The 
two had vanished completely, and the detectives 
could find no trace of them. Bruna Daryl was 
still at Mr. Mildmay’s Fogport house, but in an un- 
satisfactory state of health. She pined for her 
father and Cr: ig Head. Even her strange mar- 
riage was forgotten in the grave anxiety caused 
by her failing strength. The physician had or- 
dered a change of air. She seldom spoke of Ga- 
briel now, and never of the night when the lov- 
ers had been so ruthlessly torn apart. Gabriel 
must make no attempt to see her at present—the 
physician forbade it—any revival of past trouble 
was sure to injure her. Selfish wishes must be 

sacrificed to Bruna’s welfare—let those who loved 
her think only of the poor child’s health and 
peace of mind. 

Toward the close of the dreary month another 
letter arrived. 

‘We have decided to sail immediately for Eu- 
rope,” Miss Cicely wrote. ‘ Mr. Serr seeong will 
go with us. We mean to winter in Algiers. we 
no longer talk or think of anything but Bruna’s 
health. Dear Gabriel, you must not even dream 
of bidding her good-by. The parting would be 
too painful, and, as I have before told you, we 
refrain in every way from giving her pain. Yon 
may write to her occasionally, but let your letters 
be very cheerful—otherwise Mr. Mildmay will be 
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578 JACK O 
sure to suppress them. Ile has heard of some 
wonderful oculist in Paris, and he intends to 


carry Bruna to that city for treatment.” 

Ferris had beguiled the tedium of waiting by 
looking around the city for suitable employment. 
A monetary embarrassment threatened him. He 
had discovered a vacant clerkship in a well-known 
importing house, but the acceptance of the same 
involved an indefinite exile from his native land. 
liow could he leave the country while any chance 
remained that Bruna might need him ? 

Miss Cicely’s last letter decided Ferris’s future. 
Bruna was ill—Bruna was going abroad, and he 
must not see her again—must not even bid her 
farewell! Neither Miss Cicely, kind as she was, 
nor Mildmay recognized his right to be consulted 
abont the poor child’s movements. A deep de- 
jection, an unspeakable rage, scized Ferris. Now 
he knew beyond doubt that his little love was lost 
to him. 

‘««] will no longer idle away life in this fashion,” 
he said, and seized his hat and rushed off to the 
oftice of Marthe & Co., importers of coffee and 
chocolate. To the man of 
found there Ferris said : 

“‘T accept the situation which you were good 
enough to offer me a week ago. I will report for 
duty as soon as you like.” 

‘© A steamer leaves this port to-morrow,” was 
the reply. ‘‘ We are instructed to send a clerk 
immediately to Mr. Marthe, who conducts the 
affairs of the firm in the South American repub- 
lies.” 

‘* To-morrow—to-day—all dates are as one to 
me,” answered Ferris. 

“Very well. You will suit Mr. Marthe, I 
think. Make ready, then, to leave at once.” 

‘‘T am ready at any moment,” Ferris replied. 

And the next day he turned his back on famil- 
iar scenes and faces, and without a word te Miss 
Cicely sailed away, full of wrath and bitterness, 
to that vexed and tumultuous country, South 
America, 


business whom he 


Cuarrer VIII. 

Across the dusty, dirty plaza the bell of San 
Miguel had ceased to toll. From the snow-capped 
Andes a welcome wind began to blow, tempering 
the heat of the night. The moon was up, sil- 
vering the dry leaves of the palms and acacias in 
the public square, and pouring a flood of light on 
the balconies and roofs of the town, and the walls, 
built of adobe bricks, cane and mud. 

The comandante of the insignificant military 
garrison had betaken himself to his own quarters, 
to smoke cigarettes and drink aguardiente. As 
usual, the province was in a state of political 
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eruption. ‘That barrack dog and outlaw, Gen- 
eral Garcia, was likely at any moment to make a 
descent on the town, with his army of insurgents. 
Ten conspirators had been shot that very day in 
the pluza—two more, guilty of plotting against the 
government, would be dispatched on the same 
spot, at daybreak. 

Inside the prison, behind the iron gratings and 
the solid doors which shut them from all hope, 
the condemned men were awaiting the dawn, and 
the doom that it would surely bring. Both were 
Americans. One, ill with mountain fever, lay 
asleep on a miserable pallet, with a rebozo spread 
over his body. An earthen jar half full of water, 
and a rude dish holding tortillas, stood near his 
bed. His companion in misfortune leaned 
against the one window of the cell, and through 
its iron bars listlessly watched the sentinels out- 
side, as they paced back and forth, with the 
moonlight shining on their muskets. 

‘© And so, Gabriel Ferris,” he muttered to him- 
self, ‘‘ you are to die to-morrow by the bullets of 
these miserable cholos? Four years you have 
sought fortune in this country of earthquakes and 
revolutions, and now a volley out there on the 
dirty plaza is to end everything! Well, in your 
case it does not matter much : 


** Come he slow, or come he fast, 
It is but Death that comes at last.’ 


You leave nobody to mourn for you—not even a 
dog. Lut with Marthe it is different—he has a 
mother.” 

The nearest the window took from 
the chuspa, or pouch, at his girdle, some coca 
leaves, dipped his finger in a few grains of un- 
slacked lime, and began to chew the ecullico with 
relish. 


sentinel 


He had found consolation for his weary watch. 
Ferris, on the other side of the thick wall, 
watched him half enviously. The soldier’s heavy 
dark face told of a mixture of Spanish and Indian 
blood. That lump of ignoble clay would live and 
move and retain its being on the morrow, when 
he, the prisoner, was lying in six feet of alien 
earth. 

‘* Gabriel !” 

The voice came from the pallet in the corner. 
The sick man had opened his eyes. 
ried to his side. 

** Halloo, old fellow !” he answered, cheerfully. 
** You are better, are you not ? Yes, I know what 
you want—your throat is parched. Here is the 
water jar. The night is infernally hot. One 
Drink your fill, 


Ferris hur- 


cannot breathe in this rathole. 
man.’ 
He raised his friend, and held the water to his 
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dry, cracked lips. Marthe drank exhaustively. 
He was a man of five and thirty—plainly a gentle- 
man. His northern blood showed in his blond 
skin and fair hair. 

*‘See here, Ferris,” he said, with concern, 
**you can hardly speak yourself, for thirst. 
Gracious Heaven! you have not touched that 
water—you feared there might not be enough for 
us both !” 

** That’s all right,” replied Ferris, lightly ; ‘‘a 
sick man’s wants must be regarded before those 
of an absurdly healthy fellow like myself.” 

An involuntary groan escaped Marthe. 

‘© What’s the hour ?” he asked. 

“Creeping on toward midnight, I should say.” 

‘Ferris, I have not strength to walk, but, of 
course, they will carry me to the plaza. You 
don’t think you will be forced to go out there, 
and face the muskets alone ?” 

Ferris smiled. 

‘“Never mind. It will not bother me in the 
least. In common decency they must give you a 
reprieve,” 

“No, no! IT’ll not accept it! That is the 
thought which troubles me most. They shall not 
leave me behind—I want to be shot at your side. 
As my clerk, you went with me to the hacienda 
where we met Garcia and the others, and where 
the plots were hatched—J was the person who 
got you into this scrape, Ferris.” 

“Pooh! let that pass. I don’t regret it. You 
must not talk any more—you will increase your 
fever.” 

Some sudden hope flamed in the sick man’s face. 

‘“‘We may both be reprieved,” he muttered. 
«‘ These revolutions are full of unexpected things. 
We are foreigners, too—at the last moment the 
comandante may postpone the erecution.” 

Ferris shook his head. He was fully assured of 
his own fate. 

«7 have not the shadow of a chance, but you 
are ill—unable to stand on your feet. It would 
be barbarous to shoot you in your present state. 
Cheer up, man! You have « mother at home— 
please God, you will yet see her again.” 

«*Poor old mother!” murmured Marthe, inco- 
herently. ‘Sorrow has made her what she is. A 
little more of the water, Gabriel—this fever burns 
like fire. I dreamed just now that I was back in 
the old Boston house —that little puss Ksther 
came to meet me—she must be well grown by 
this time—I hope she is not as pretty as she 
promised to be, five years ago—-my mother would 
love her better were it not for that inherited 
beanty and diablerie—we will be shot together, 
Ferris—come—I, too, am ready——” And with 
that he fell asleep again. 


The moonlight glanced in through the bars of 
the window; the sentry continued to tramp 
monotonously outside. Sunrise was still some 
hours hence. Ferris went over to his companion, 
and stretched himself on the floor by his side. 

**The next time I lie down to sleep, it will be 
in a coffin,” he thought. But he meant to carry 
a firm front to the plaza—to die game. In ten 
minutes he was sleeping as quietly asa child. No 
dreams troubled him. His health was perfect, 
his heart strong, his nerves were like steel. Hour 
after hour went by. At last a faint curdled pink 
appeared on the white peaks to eastward—the her- 
ald of the dawn. ‘There was a stir in the prison. 
The heavy door of the cell opened. An officer 
and two guards entered. 

The noise awoke Ferris. He sprang to his feet. 

«Ts it time ?” he asked, confusedly. 

‘For the Americano to make ready ?— Si, 
sefior,” answered one of the men, with composure. 

Ferris turned to Marthe. He was wandering 
in delirium. Unconscious of the presence of his 
executioners, he tossed from side to side, and 
talked of his mother, of the little girl Esther—of 
many things about which Gabriel Ferris knew 
nothing. 

** He is too ill to come with me,” he said to the 
officer. ‘‘ You can do no less than leave him 
here.” 

The Spaniard leaned, and lifted the rebozo. 

“Santa Maria! Yes,” he exclaimed ; ‘‘ the co- 
mandante must be called. You will go in ad- 
vance, sefior.”” 

**T have one favor to ask,” said Ferris, and he 
drew from his breast a small portrait of Bruna 
Daryl, and a lock of her fair hair. ‘‘ Permit me 
to hold these things in my hand, and when I am 
dead put them in my coffin.” 

The officer shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Your request is granted, Americano.” 

Ferris bent, and pressed Marthe’s fevered palm. 

**Good-by, old chap,” he said, and then pre- 
sented his hands to be bound, and surrounded by 
his swarthy guard, walked out ofthe cell, and 
heard its door clang sullenly behind him, 

The dew of night hung on the palms of the 
plaza ; the splendor of dawn crimsoned the distant 
mountain peaks. Ferris went to his doom with a 
firm step. But he was young, and youth parts 
reluctantly with life—the world is too fair to 
leave without some regrets. In one hand he 
held Bruna Davyl’s portrait. The bullets of his 
slayers could not mutilate it there, and he fancied 
the Spanish officer would keep his word, and bury 
the trinket with its owner. 

Dirty and cheerless looked the plaza in the 
broadening light of day. Reprieve? No, there 
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was none for the Americano. ‘To die like a man 
was now the main thing. Ferris was placed be- 
side a rough sinister box—his coffin—facing a 
squad of soldiers; stolid, sulky cholos, half In- 
dian, half Spanish, who looked indifferently on 
revolutions and all their tragic consequences. 
The first sunbeams played mockingly along the 
line of glittering muskets. The officer, with a 
bandage in his hand, advanced to cover Ferris’s 
eyes. 

‘‘Permit me, sefior 

Those were his last words. A sudden crack of 
firearms rang sharply on the air. Mingled with 
it Ferris heard the noise of mustangs coming on 
at a furious gallop. Through the narrow street, 
by the Church of San Miguel, a body of horse- 
men, armed to the teeth, poured like a hurricane 
into the plaza. 

‘*Santa Maria!” 
surgents !” 

Sabres and lances flashed in the sun. There 
was a rush—a yell! The officer who conducted 
the execution fell across Ferris’s coffin with a 
bullet in his brain. The squad of cholos were 
sabred and shot as they stood. Over all the din 
voice, unmistakably English, reached ['erris’s 
ear. 

‘‘ Just in time, by Heaven !” it said; and the 
leader of the party, a young man_ superbly 
mounted, his bridle, stirrups and high Mexican 
saddle glistening with precious metal, dashed up 
to Ferris, and with his sword cut the cords that 
bound the captive. 

‘“‘“You are an American ?” he cried, 
lessly. 

‘* Yes,” answered Ferris. 

‘Word was brought to me last night, as I was 
descending from the mountains with Garcia, that 
two prisoners—countrymen of mine—were to be 
shot on the plaza this morning. For hours I 
have been riding to your rescue. Jupiter! that 
was a close call! And where is your comrade !” 

‘Sick in the prison,” Ferris had just time to 
say, when his deliverer thrust a brace of revolvers 





screamed a voice; ‘‘the in- 





breath- 


into his hand. 

““CGome with me!” he commanded. 
‘give the sefior 
Gar- 


= Jost,” 
addressing a soldier at his side, 
your horse. You will see queer sport now. 
cia is already in the town, with all his following. 
We are to make an assault on the garrison im- 
mediately. Forward! forward !” 

And he tore off, like a whirlwind, across the 
equare, with all his montades thundering at his 
heels. An hour after there were blood stains in 
the plaza, and dead bodies on the stones of the 
The government troops had sur- 
Garcia, the bar- 


narrow streets. 
rendered after a brief struggle. 
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rack dog, the outlaw, the revolutionist, held the 
town. 

Throughout the scrimmage Ferris had kept 
close to his rescuer and countryman. When the 
affair was well over the young fellow conducted 
him to a small fonda near Garcia’s headquarters, 
and ordered breakfast and a glass of aguardiente. 
Ile pushed the latter to the rescued man. 

‘“* Drink, Gabriel Ferris!” he said. ‘I have no 
liking for the vicious fire water; but after your 
little experience on the plaza you need something 
to brace you up.” 

Ferris looked hard at his deliverer. Ile was « 
handsome nut-brown fellow, dressed in a showy, 
gold-laced uniform. His iron-gray eyes wore an 
indolent softness, but in their corners a bright, 
mocking devil lurked, 

Ilis features were regular and high-bred—the 
cheeks seemed a trifle thin, the mouth and chin 
were molded like those of some marble Antinous. 
Though he had fought like a born demon in the 
capture of the town, his air now was full of lan- 
guid insouciance. 

‘What !” cried Ferris, in astonishment; “you 
know me—you call me by name ?” 

‘* Exactly. My memory, it appears, is better 
than yours. Look at me closely—do you find 
nothing familiar in my face ?” 

Ferris shook his head. 

“You have then forgotten Jack Lithgow — 
Jack o’ the Light, as you used to call him—that 
pestiferous fellow who was sent, once upon a 
time, to a mountain manse in Massachusetts, to 
be coached in Greek and Latin by Mr. Rainsford, 
the parson ?” 

**Good Ieaven !” 





shouted Ferris. ‘‘Is it really 
Yes, I see the old look now! But 
to meet you here, and under these infernal cir- 
cumstances—how very odd !” 

“Not at all. For years, you remember, my 
father was a magnate in this country. He built 
railroads and bridges, and made a fortune here. 
I used to talk a good deal about South America 
when I was a boy at the Berkshire manse, you 
I had lived with my father in the repub- 
lies, and their political condition just suited a 
reckless, adventurous, good-for-nanght like Jack 
Lithgow. My thoughts were constantly turning 
to this land of revolutions, earthquakes and fleas. 
Four years ago I thought it best to quit New 
England for awhile. Naturally I set my face to- 
ward South America. Ifere I have been ever 
Ife calmly lighted a cheroot. ‘‘ Faith ! 
as a boy, Gabe, you had no reason to love me, but 
I hope you do not bear malice—you will not re- 
fuse to shake hands ?” 


** Bear . 


you, Jack ! 


know. 


. Ty 
since. 


malice !” cried Ferris —‘*‘ toward one 
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who has just delivered me from the bullets of muskets? ‘To this old playfellow he surely owed 

the cholos? Just powers! but for you I should his deliverance from a cruel death. 

be lying in my grave at this very moment !” *¢ And have you been at the business of making 
I{[e shook Lithgow’s extended hand gratefully, and unmaking governments for four years back ?” 

cordially. Ilad he not, one little hour before, queried Ferris. 

stood by his own coflin, facing a line of hostile Lithgow smiled. 
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“Yes, I have had my fling, hatching conspira- 
cies with the maddest, and dabbling in all the 
political dramas and military tragedies possible. 
As a result, I bear a few marks on my person— 
look !” and he laughingly tossed back his thick 
chestnut hair, and showed the scar of a frightful 
sabre cut across the forehead. ‘“‘ Garcia, the man 
of the hour, calls me his right hand, and prom- 
ises me rich rewards when he shall have estab- 
lished himself firmly in the government. His 
montanes would follow me to the bottomless pit ; 
but, after all, these things soon grow tiresome. 


—‘** Violent delights have violent ends, 
And in their triumph die, like fire and powder.’” 


His brown young face put ona bored look, “I 
have had about enough of revolutions.” 

‘* Your father is still in this country ?” asked 
Ferris. 

‘* Bless you, no! He filled his purse, and de- 
parted several years since. Poor dad! He writes 
endless letters, imploring me to give up this wild 
life, and return to the paternal rooftree and re- 
spectable society. Ah, I am, and have ever been, 
no end of a torment to him !” 

The young free lance smoked on for a moment 
in silence. 

‘‘And now that you have heard my story, 
Gabe,” he continued, at last, “let me ask what 
brought you to South America ? And how is it 
that I find you in the ranks of the conspirators ?” 

Ferris’s face clouded a little. : 

‘‘T came to this place as a clerk in a commer- 
cial house, the affairs of which were conducted 
by the senior partner, Marthe. He owned a sugar 
hacienda here, and had many friends among the 
native gentry. - Unfortunately, he allowed them 
to use him for political purposes, and I—well, I 
followed his lead in everything. Not that Mar- 
the, or I, his clerk, cared a real which wey the 
wretched affairs of the republic turned; but 
plots were made at the hacienda, and suspected 
persons gathered there with impunity, and, of 
course, the government authorities got wind ‘of 
the matter. Marthe and I were arrested with 
the native offenders — sentenced with them. 
Mountain fever seized Marthe, and the execution 
of the Americans had to be postponed a bit. 
Those gadflies of cholos finished the others on 
the plaza yesterday.” 

Lithgow nodded. 

‘“But did you come to South America simply 
to obtain employment ? Were there no commer- 


cial houses nearer home ?” 

Ferris colored hotly. 

‘It’s a curious story, Lithgow—however, I 
don’t mind telling it, if you care to listen.” 
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** Proceed—I am all attention.” 

Then Ferris briefly narrated his entrance into 
Anthony Daryl’s household, his love for Bruna, 
and the manner in which he had been cheated of 
his bride. As he finished, Lithgow laid down his 
cheroot. 

‘*A curious affair, certainly,” he commented. 
‘* Pardon me, did you really take the loss of the 
girl much to heart ?” 

“Did I ?” echoed Ferris, indignantly. ‘It was, 
as I have shown you, the means of sending me to 
this place—of changing my whole life. I loved 
Bruna Daryl with all my heart—I have never 
given a thought or look to any other. She is with 
me still—a constant regret. See here, Jack ”— 
he drew ov Bruna’s portrait from his breast— 
‘‘my one consolation out there on the plaza was 
that the cholos allowed me to hold this, her pict- 
ure, in my hand, and promised to put it in my 
coffin. I tell you, if I ever meet the man who 
cheated me of Bruna Daryl, his life shall pay for 
that deed !” 

Lithgow looked long and steadily at the pict- 
ure. 

“You must excuse my saying it, Gabriel, but 
that’s a rather insipid sort of beauty—is it not ? 
Besides, you mentioned that she was blind.” 

‘**T loved her all the better for that affliction, 
Jack. No, by Heaven! she was noé¢ insipid, but 
a dream of saintly loveliness, like the snow on the 
Andes. And her eyes, though sightless, were the 
sweetest ever seen. What punishment, think you, 
did Mark Daryl and the man Bevil deserve ?” 

‘*Nothing short of a slow fire,” replied Lith- 
gow, languidly, ‘‘or the revival of the wheel. 
Shoot the fellow Bevil wherever you may meet 
him, Ferris—he was by far the more despicable 
of the two scoundrels—show him no mer¢y. Has 
he made any effort to claim Miss Daryl p" 

“* Not to my knowledge.” 

** And where is the lady now ?” 

Ferris shook his head gloomily. 

‘*T cannot say ; I never answered Miss Rains- 
ford’s last letter—in fact, I have held no com- 
munication with any person in my own land since 
I left it. She may be alive—she may be dead. I 
told you she was in bad health when she went 
abroad.’ 

Lithgow’s sleepy eyes flashed suddenly. 

‘Yes. You also declared that you loved Miss 
Daryl—my faith ! you take an extraordinary way 
to show it. And the precious uncle—what has 
become of him ?” 

‘* Dios sabe, as the cholos say. A plague on the 
man !” 

‘‘Gabriel, you should have answered Miss 
Rainsford’s letter—you should have kept track of 























Bruna Daryl. Four years! Great Heaven! what 
may not have happened in four years? It is a 
long while to lose sight of the woman you love.” 

Ferris looked disturbed. 

“’Pon my soul, that’s -trne, Jack; but I felt 
hurt—sore—resentful, you know. Neither Mild- 
may nor Miss Rainsford treated me quite fairly.” 

‘‘How does that excuse your own behavior, 
Gabriel ? You played the faithless lover—you 
deserted Miss Daryl—left her to think that you 
had ceased to care for her. In view of the grati- 
tude which you owed her father, not to mention 
any warmer feeling, your conduct was decidedly 
shabby. Believe me, you were not so deeply in 
love as you fancied yourself to be. A man is not 
always a fair judge of his own emotions.” 

Ferris was not a little surprised at the other's 
vehemence. 

‘‘By Jove! how you take me to task !” he said, 
with a forced laugh. “I left Bruna in the hands 
of Mildmay and Miss Rainsford ; and my knowl- 
edge of the two made me quite easy in regard to 
the poor child’s welfare.” 

Lithgow turned the conversation abruptly, and 
began to talk of Bear Mountain Manse and the 
pranks of his boyhood. 

“*Do you remember our duel in the minister’s 
cabbage garden, Gabe ?” he said, laughing. ‘‘Ah, 
I ought to have been well thrashed for my devil- 
try in those wild days !” 

“And the gypsy’s prophecy,” said Ferris— 
“that rubbish about an unlucky marriage, and 
a girl with yellow hair, eh ?” 

Lithgow blew a soft gray spiral of smoke grace- 
fully into the air. 

‘There are no girls with yellow hair in this 
quarter of the world,” he answered. ‘* Here you 
meet only the brunette type. And war, not love, 
is the business of my life in the South American 
republics.” 

He seemed to reflect for a few moments ; then, 
leaning forward, he thrust a well-filled purse into 
Ferris’s hand. 

‘A mere trifle,” he said ; “accept it from an 
old friend, Gabriel, and get out of this accursed 
country at once—take the opportunity to escape 
while Garcia holds possession of the province— 
the tide of fortune may turn again, and your way 
be blocked by the enemy. If you care for the 
life that I have saved, off with you immedi- 
ately !” 

Both men arose from the table. 

Lithgow’s manner was full of suppressed ex- 
citement. 

‘Your friend Marthe shall go with you,” he 
said, ‘‘as soon as the heat of the day is spent. 
You will be provided with horses, an escort, and 
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& proper conveyance for the sick man. God 
knows I owe you some reparation !” 

‘* Reparation! What can you mean, my dear 
fellow ?” 

“Have you forgotten our old days at the 
manse, and the beastly insulting way in which 
I treated you then ?” 

‘** Nonsense !” 

‘Will you leave the place to-night, Gabriel ?” 

“Te 

‘*Bueno! You have played the wrathful lover 
long enough. Miss Daryl may even now be suf- 
fering from the plots of her uncle—she may be in 
danger—she may need your assistance. Doubt- 
less she thinks you dead, or worse yet, false. 
Shame on you for your apafhy, your indifference 
—your four years’ sojourn here! Go, man—go, 
now, and find her !”’ 

Ferris looked deeply chagrined. 

‘«My word ! you lash me without mercy, Jack ! 
Perhaps you are half right, but had you been in 
my place——” 

** Had I been in your place I would have fol- 
lowed Miss Daryl to Europe, to the ends of the 
earth—to the very brink of Hades! A thousand 
guardians should not have stopped me.” 

‘* Oh, as to that, I tell you I do love her, Jack.” 

Lithgow smiled in an exasperating way. 

‘* Don’t talk, my dear boy, but act—act imme- 
diately. Have you never read that 


‘**Tt is with feelings as with waters— 
The shallow murmur, and the deep are dumb’? 


Above all, remember to shoot the fellow who took 
her from you, when you meet the scoundrel—for 
meet him you surely will, some day. And now I 
have business with Garcia, and must leave you. 
Make your friend Marthe as comfortable as you 
can, till the hour for departure arrives. I will 
see that all your wants ‘and his are well supplied. 
And so, good-by.” . 

They shook hands a second time. 

‘*Good-by,” answered Ferris, gratefully. ‘I 
owe my life to you, Lithgow. Yes, you are right 
about Bruna. I will make haste to find her. 
Thank you heartily for urging me to do it.” 

Chat night Gabriel Ferris and his friend and 
employer, Marthe, were escorted safely to a neigh- 
boring port, where they shook the dust of South 
America from their feet, and took passage in a 
sailing vessel, bound for New York. 


CuapTer IX, 
‘* EstHER !” The querulous old voice penetrated 
the silence of the sombre room like a pistol shot. 
Coco the parrot stirred on his perch and opened 
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one mischievous eye; the Angora cats began to 
purr; Bijou, the lapdog—a beast of susceptible 
nerves, yelped sharply, and the girl in the window, 
standing like a statue, with big, lonesome eyes 
staring out on the dreary, rain-swept square, 
started and changed color. 

““T am here, grandma,” she answered. 

** As usual, moping and mooning like Mariana 
in the Moated Grange. Bestir yourself, child—I 
feel a draught of air on my right ankle.” 

Esther Daryl crossed the carpet, opened a 
gaudy Japanese screen, and placed it protectingly 
against the endangered member. ‘There was a 
villainous crack near by in the skirting board ; 
and the door near Mme. Marthe’s yellow brocade 
chair persistently refused to shut properly. 

“The day is cold and wet, grandma,” ventured 
Esther. ‘May we not have a little more fire 
here ?” 

She turned to the grate, where a few pieces of 
coal were feebly struggling to burn in a bed of 
gray ashes. Madame uttered a protesting scream. 

‘More fire? Would you ruin me, girl ?” 

‘But you freeze in these great bare rooms, 
grandma, and invite attacks of influenza and 
pneumonia, and all for the sake of saving a little 
fuel.” : 

**How dare you talk like that ?” stormed ma- 
dame. ‘‘I ama poor woman, and betwixt you and 
that jade Polly in the kitchen I shall yet be re- 
duced to beggary. I can keep my eye on the 
coal and lights of the drawing room, but I shud- 
der to think of the waste that goes on out of my 
sight.” 

She was a majestic old dame, with snow-white 
hair, two or three brown moles on her prominent 
chin, and a profile like a Roman medal. Her 
shoulders were wrapped in a black knitted shawl, 
and on her head a black lace cap, with orange rib- 
bons, was set, somewhat awry. Everybody called 
her madame—everybody knew that she was as 
rich as she was miserly, and that the affairs of 
the old Marthe house, standing there in a once 
fashionable, but now altogether seedy and dismal, 
square, were conducted on the principle of “ one 
demnition grind.” 

With a forlorn expression of countenance Esther 
Daryl stood looking down on the handful of coal, 
which she was forbidden to feed, and wondering 
how long it would keep the red gleam of life. Ma- 
dame’s habit was to go early to bed, and thereby 
hoard her supply of fuel, and often to sit in total 
darkness, that gas and candles might be saved. 

This pinching was carried into every depart- 


Esther herself 


ment of madame’s housekeeping. 


wore a shabby gray gown, fashioned from some 
cast-off garment of the old dame’s—she could not 
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remember when she had possessed anything new 
or becoming. Wrath and rebellion filled her 
heart to-night. Life with Mme. Marthe was no 
jest. 

As Esther stood on that dismal hearth the 
gleam of the reluctant coals showed her to be a 
wonderfully pretty, petite creature, with red lips 
and velvet-black eyes, a colorless creamy skin of 
rose-leaf texture, and reddish-bronze hair that 
curled in large soft rings about her temples. Ver- 
ily a girl made for ‘‘ the roses and lilies of life ” 
—for charming toilets and rich fare and unlim- 
ited admiration! Yet Fate had cast her into a 
comfortless old house, where fires were not per- 
mitted to burn—where, without a struggle, doors 
would neither open nor shut, and the only thing 
to be safely counted upon was a bad dinner. Here 
Esther lived, unseen, unknown, with no companion 
but Mme. Marthe, and not one of the joys that 
naturally belong to youth in the dull, monotonous 
round of her days. 

‘*Tt’s cold weather, ma’am—cold weather !” 

alled Coco the parrot from his perch. 
‘*Oh, nonsense !” answered madame, sharply. 
‘With all your feathers, you shouldn’t com- 
plain, Coco. As for my granddaughter, her nat- 
ure is of the uncomfortable kind that fears a 
wholesome chill. She ought to have been born 
under the equator.” 

‘* Sometimes,” answered Estier, sadly, ‘I 
think I ought not to have been born at all, 
grandma.” 

Madame’s Roman face hardened. 

‘You never spoke a truer word in your life,” 
she replied. ‘I have said the same thing to my- 
self scores of times.” 

“Oh, grandma !” 

Some chord of the old dame’s memory had been 
unfortunately struck. 

**There was really no proper place for you in 
the world,” she said. ‘‘ You were a creature that 
nobody wanted, Esther, and so you were cast 
upon me.” 

Esther gasped, but did not speak. 

** Unfortunately, my daughter was your mother. 
She died long ago. As you know, I never speak 
of her. She broke my heart—there is her story 
in a nutshell. As for your father, he brought 
you to this house when you were a mere infant, 
and thrust you—literally ¢hrust you—on my care. 
IIe is not an affectionate parent—paternal respon- 
sibility sets lightly upon him. Since he left you 
to my bounty you have seen him, I believe, 
twice. Ile writes you no letters, sends you no 
token of remembrance. At this very moment 
you do not know whether he is living or dead.” 

Esther had grown very pale. 
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“Oh, yes,” she protested, fecbly, ‘* papa re- 
members me — loves me; but he is far away. 


Perhaps he cannot write— perhaps he has no 
money to send me. Anyway, it is not kind of 
you to abuse him, grandma. Lle will come baek 
some day, and explain everything.” 

Madame smiled grimly. 

‘‘That would be a task indeed,” 
‘to explain everything !” 

‘Grandma, you hate my father !’ said Bsther, 
sadly. 

“1 do.” 

«« And why ?” 

Madame’s eyes flashed. 

‘« Because he has wronged me beyond all for- 
giveness. Not a word more. Have I not told 
you, many times over, that you may talk of any- 
thing in heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or 
in the waters under'the earth, but never of your 
father and mother ? Now ring the bell for Polly 
—I want my tea.” 

Esther's heart throbbed violently. In this 
fashion all mention of her parents was invaria- 
bly received. Madame detested the subject. 
(‘hoking back her tears as best she could, Esther 
rang the bell. Immediately a tousled maid ap- 
peared with the supper tray, which was placed 
on a round table before madame’s yellow chair. 
Esther slipped silently into her own place oppo- 
site her grandmother. The meal began. 

There was no vulgar profusion at madame’s 
board. Weak tea, a little toast and a few frag- 
ments of cold chicken made up the menu. In 
a candelabrum of rare china Polly the mail 
lighted a solitary candle, which served to make 
the darkness visible. Esther had no ‘appetite. 
The grim reflections cast by madame .on both 
her dead and her living parent irritated the girl 
not a little. 

‘“‘I know my father will comé -back some day 
and take me from this place,” she thought ;'*“but 
when—oh, when 2” | 

Presently madame pushed away from the round 
table, and’flung the remnants of the supper upon 
the hearth for Bijou’ the lapdog. This was a sig- 
nal for battle. With an angry scream Coco de- 
scended from his perch. The Angora cats leaped 
out of their basket. A scrimmage began, in which 
the tail feathers of the parrot and the fur of the 
cats mingled confusedly. Hotter and more hot 
waxed the conflict. The howls of the lapdog, 
whose ear was held firmly in the beak of Coco, 
awoke the echoes. Madame screamed : 

‘Why, the dog is going mad !—it will be neces- 
sary to wring Coco’s neck! Separate them at 
once, Esther !” 


Esther plunged into the mélée, and strove to 
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part the combatants, but in vain. She was down 
on the hearth, her arms flung around one of the 
Angora cats—her own especial favorite—when 
the door behind madame’s chair creaked, and 
Polly ushered a gentleman—a stranger—into the 
room. 

He was young and stalwart, with a comely olive 
face, tanned darker yet by a southern sun. He 
cast one glance at the exceedingly pretty girl on 
the hearth—at the fur and feathers mingling in 
violent commotion: then he rnshed gallantly to 
Esther’s assistance, and with a firm hand quelled 
Coco and released Bijou’s ear. Peace was im- 
mediately restored. The intruder, with a defer- 
ential bow, then turned to madame. 

‘** Pardon,” he said ;. ‘‘ I wish to speak to the 
mother of Mr. Richi rd Marthe.” ; 

‘I am that person, sir,” madame answered, her 
sharp look sweeping him from head to heel. 
‘Who are you ?” 

Esther had risen to her feet—her big odalisque 
eyes asked the same question, but softly, wonder- 
ingly. 

‘‘My name is Gabriel Ferris,” answered the 
stranger. ‘‘ I have just arrived from South Amer- 
ica, where, for four years, I have been a clerk in 
your son’s employ. I come to bring you news of 
him.’ 

Starting up from her yellow: ehair, aliens 
stared fixedly at Ferris. The one miserable candle 
revealed the ominous gravity of his face. | 
‘Your tidings are bad !” she said, with contic- 
tion. 

‘* Trué, madame.” 

« “{ Speak out, sir—I hate suspense.” 

‘Richard Marthe is dead.” 

Esther uttered a cry, but the elder. woman, 
grown callous, perhaps, with many sorrows, 're- 
ceived the blow like a Spartan. 

**Sit down and tell me about it, Mr. Pers,” 
she said. ‘‘ Keep nothing back.” 

He took the chair to which she pointed him. 

Part of his story the reader already knows—the 
remainder he related in this wise: “‘ My employer 
was very ill when we took passage for New York. 
On the third day of the voyage he died, and 
was buried at sea. He requested me to visit you 
as soon as I should reach Boston, and give into 
your hands such effects as he had about his per- 
son—a purse, a ring, some letters—you will find 
them all here ;” and he laid a sealed package on 
the round table. Madame’s gray head fell upon 
her breast. 

“‘He was the last of my children,” she mnr- 
mured, ‘‘and the best beloved. Iam a wretched 
old woman, Mr. Ferris—I have seen many sor- 
rows in my day.” Then, by a great effort, she 
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assumed her ordinary tone. ‘* Esther, come here !” 
she said. ‘‘ You and I are now alone in the world 
—your uncle is dead.” 

Tearfully the girl ran forward. 

**Ob, grandma !” 

‘«There—do not make a scene! It is the com- 
mon lot—long ago I learned to bear trouble with 
fortitude. Do you remember your uncle Rich- 
ard ?” 

‘*Perfectly. It was he who took me to see 
‘Ravenswood’ and ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ and ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice.’ The last time he sailed for 
South America he kissed me, and said I was like 
my mother, and he told you to be kind to me, 
grandma—lI have always loved him for that.” 

Madame frowned, and pushed the speaker 
away. This reminiscence did not please her. 
Ferris, for the first time, noticed the discomforts 
of the room, the hard, stern profile of the old 
woman, and he drew his own conclusions. Just 
then the parrot set up a shriek : 

‘‘Esther—poor Esther! Put out the candle, 
and get to bed! Lights are dear, my child—lights 
are dear !” 

Madame made a gesture to Ferris. 

“‘T cannot yet comprehend half of what you 
have said,” she muttered. ‘‘Come to-morrow, 
sir, and tell it over to me again.” 

“«T will,” he answered, kindly. 
me to leave you now ?” 

‘© Yes,” said madame. 

He immediately arose, bowed to Esther, and 
withdrew. The girl ran to the window, thrust 
back the curtain, and watched him stride away 
across the lighted square. 

‘‘Heaclerk to my uncle!” she gasped. ‘‘ Why, 
he looks like a king!” Then she returned to the 
old woman. ‘‘I am go sorry !” she faltered, com- 
passionately. ‘What can I do for you, grand- 
ma ?” 

‘* Nothing,” answered madame, in « weary tone. 
‘‘Go now to your own room—lI want to think the 
matter over by myself.” 

Esther stooped and kissed the withered cheek, 
then lighted a candle, and ascended to a little 
chamber high up under the roof—a poor bare 
place, hardly superior to the lodgings assigned to 
Polly. On a table near the small bed lay some 
well-worn copies of plays. An old cracked cheval 
glass in a tarnished frame occupied a corner. 
This room was Esther’s temple. The books and 
the mirror held the one secret joy of her life. 

Here she was no longer Esther Daryl, the un- 
loved dependent of a miserly, exacting old woman. 
No; she was Lucy Ashton, shivering by the side 
of her bridegroom Bucklaw ; she was Juliet, sigh- 
ing for Romeo; she was Lady Macbeth, breathing 
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out slaughter; she was Portia, and Marguerite, 
and sweet, mad Ophelia. ‘The bare floor was her 
stage. Before that cracked glass she posed and 
ranted—too far removed from Mme. Marthe’s 
quarters to disturb that person with her antics. 
To study for the stage—to become an actress, like 
Rachel or Mrs. Siddons—that} was the one ab 
sorbing dream of Esther’s life. Once only had 
she dared to mention the matter to her grand- 
mother. 

“The stage !” madame had shrieked. ‘ How 
dare you speak of such a thing, girl? Why, it is 
a profession that means perdition itself, as your 
wretched mother would tell you if she could 
speak from her grave. And you want to follow in 
her footsteps. Verily, blood will tell !” 

‘*My mother, then, was an actress ?” Esther 
had cried, breathlessly. . 

“Do not ask me. You will drive me mad. 
Let me hear no more about the stage.” 

And madame heard no more; but high up in 
Esther’s dormitory the playbooks were devoured 
during every moment of leisure, and countless re- 
hearsals went on before the cracked glass, and 
Esther, with all her hopes and yearnings, re- 
mained Esther still. 

On the evening of Gabriel Ferris’s-visit Esther 
went up to the old mirror, but not to pose or re- 
cite dramas. The thought of her dead uncle 
weighed heavily on her spirits. And with her 
sadness a new emotion mingled. In a sombre, 
critical way she stared at her own image in the 
mirror. 

‘*Am I beautiful ?” she murmured. Never be- 
fore had she thought of her looks, save as a means 
of success on the stage. Of course, it was neces- 
sary for an actress to possess a fair share of the 
gift which Shakespeare calls “a vain and doubt- 
ful good.” : 

For once, the reflection of her petite figure, her 
magnolia-leaf skin and rich lovelocks did not 
please Esther. 

‘*T wonder,” she said, with a frown, “if Mr. 
Ferris admires little red-haired "women? Had 
I been tall and stately he might have looked 
at me with more interest to-night. What cool, 
critical eyes he has, and his brows are level 
and stern as Jove’s! Ido not like him, but he 
certainly behaved well in that prison affair. He 
is coming again to-morrow. Of course grandma 
wishes to hear more about her son. Perhaps he 
already sees that Iam of less importance in the 
house than Coco the parrot. I am tired—I am 
sick—I weep for Uncle Richard, who was not of 
the least importance to me. Oh, papa! where 
are you? Why do you not come and take me 
away ?” 
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She could not act before the mirror—a great 
heaviness was upon her. She left her book of 
plays unopened, and saw without regret the bit of 
candle dwindle and go out. With a short prayer, 
hastily muttered, Esther lay down in her little 
bed, and sobbed herself to sleep. 


CuarpTer X. 

GABRIEL Ferris came the next day, as he had 
promised, and remained a long time talking with 
madame about her dead son. ‘The house wore an 
aspect even darker and gloomier than usual. The 
curtains were closely drawn ; the orange bows hud 
vanished from the old lady’s cap, and her gown 
was heavy with folds of crape. 

‘* Stay and dine with us, Mr. Ferris,” she urged ; 
and he staid. 

It was a meagre, comfortless meal. The chimney 
smoked ; the roast was burned ; the tousled maid 
spilled the soup on Ferris, and electrified the 
whole party by a gigantic crash of crockery on 
the kitchen stair. Coco swore some appalling 
sailor oaths, and in spite of the solemnity of the 
occasion Esther fancied she saw more than once a 
gleam of unholy mirth in the eyes of the guest. 
Ferris, in addressing the young girl, called her 
Miss Marthe. 

“That is not her name,” corrected madame, 
sharply. ‘‘ You were not properly introduced last 
night. My granddaughter is Miss Daryl.” 

Ferris gave an involuntary start. 

‘Pardon —is it possible ?—did you say— 
Daryl?” 

‘Esther Daryl !” answered madame, shortly. 

With a somewhat startled air Ferris turned to 
I'sther. 

“Are you akin,” he asked, breathlessly, “ to the 
Daryls of the North Shore ?” 

She shook her head. 

“I never heard of such people.” Then, ap- 
pealing rather timidly to madame: ‘Did you, 
grandma ?” 

Madame stiffened. 

‘“<Don’t ask me—I neither know, nor care to 
know, anything about your father’s family !” 

Coffee was brought in. Madame emptied her 
cup, and then said to Ferris : 

“Do you remain long in this city ?” 

*“T cannot tell,” he answered, with some em- 
barrassment. ‘‘I am waiting for the arrival of a 
friend from Europe. She is expected soon.” 

“Ah! <A lady ?” said madame. 

** Yes,” he answered, gravely ; ‘‘ the daughter of 
a man whom I may call my foster father. She, 
too, is a Miss Daryl.” 

Esther opened wide her velvety-black eyes, 
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**Qne of the North Shore people that you men- 
tioned just now ?” 

“To.” 

‘**T suppose the name is a common one ?” 

‘«*T never met many persons who bore it.” 

‘*And the lady in Europe—is she like me ?” 
asked Esther, quickly. 

** Not at all—she is blind.” 

A moment of silence followed, then Esther 
murmured : 

** lIow dreadful !” 

“Yes; but Bruna Daryl is like an angel in her 
affliction,” Ferris answered, with more warmth 
than he meant to show. 

The trio arose from table, and went back to the 
drawing room. Madame soon fell asleep in her 
Coco sat silent on his perch. Across 
the shabby old square, blurred now with rain, 
lights began to glance and gleam. ‘The tramp of 
passers-by echoed monotonously along the pave- 
ment, Esther took up madame’s workbasket, 
und busied herself with sorting the colored silks 
therein. ‘The room was full of purple-gray shad- 
On the mantel two tall candlesticks with 
yellow tapers flickered like corpse lights. In its 
dreary environment Esther’s bright young beauty 
stirred Ferris with sudden compassion. 

** You lead a lonely life here, Miss Daryl,” he 
said. 

She nodded. 

‘Grandma and I do not have many dissipa- 
tions.” 

**T should think not, unless the frays betwixt 
the cats and parrot count.” 

IIer pretty fingers tugged hard at the tangled 
silks. 

**My father is employed in a Western mine, 
Mr. Ferris. We do not hear from him now, but 
some day he will come back, and then everything, 
of course, will be changed.” 

** Meanwhile, have you no amusements, no com- 
panions ?” he asked. 

**None. I begin to feel that 


armchair. 


ows. 
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‘There's such a charm in melancholy, 
I would not, if I could, be gay.’” 


Then she pushed the workbasket impatiently from 
her. ** But if papa does not come soon I shall 
leave grandma and go upon the stage.” 
«The stage !” echoed Ferris, teasingly. “ Did 
you ever see the inside of a theatre, Miss Daryl ” 
ITer soft white chin went up in a dignified way. 
* Oh, yes. When Uncle Richard visited us 


last he took mo several times to the play ; and 
once, on a birthday, I was allowed to go with 
Those were the great cvents of 
I discovered then that I, 


my governess. 
my life, Mr. Ferris. 
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too, could act—I felt the knowledge here—here!” of vivid color among Rembrandt shadows, her 
pressing her hand to her heart. ‘‘ But when I dark eyes wide and shining, her red lips parted 
told grandma she was furious, and she has never eagerly. 


allowed me to enter a playhouse since.” Ferris looked at her, half fascinated. : 
She sat there in the yellow candlelight, a piece ‘‘When your father returns, Miss Daryl,” he 
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said, kindly and gravely, “‘ he will certainly have 
something to say on the subject of the stage as a 
profession for you.” 

She drew a long breath. 

‘* Perhaps he will never come back,” she an- 
swered, with unconscious bitterness. ‘ Some- 
times I quite forget that I have a father. He 
might as well be dead, like Uncle Richard Mar- 
the, for he never troubles himself in any way con- 
cerning me.” 

‘« By Jove !” said Ferris, ‘‘ he must be a curi- 
ous duffer—that is—pardon me a 

And just then madame awoke from her nap, 
andjcalled him to her side. Shortly after he went 
away, 

That night Esther, for the second time, forgot 
to mave to an imaginary audience in her little 
attig. Instead of the usual performance before 
the jold chevel glass, she extinguished her candle 
and; stood gazing long and steadily at a solemn 
star; that was striving to break through the rain 
clouds high over the city roofs. 

‘J seem to be myself no longer,” she mur- 
mured, in a sort of pained wonder. ‘‘ The worid 
has ull changed since yesterday !” 

Yesterday !—the date of Gabriel Ferris’s en- 
trance into that house! Esther’s life was all in 
a mad riot. A stranger, yet how quickly had he 
made a place for himself in her thoughts! He 
was simply her uncle’s confidential clerk, with a 
spice of romance and heroism, perhaps, in his 
story, and he had looked on her kindly, spoken a 
few civil words, and lo! the mischief was done ! 

A torment, new and strange, possessed the girl ; 
she rebelled against it, yet had no power to cast it 
off. In dramas she had read much of love—like 
a child who toys unconsciously with fire, she had 
raved of it, long and often, before the cracked 
mirror; and now it had smitten her, like a thun- 
derbolt—unsought, unasked ; the girl’s heart had 
passed out of her own keeping. 

A few days went by. All unconscious of the 
trouble that was brewing, Gabriel Ferris came 
constantly to the house in the square. Madame 
never failed to welcome him gladly. Coco screamed 
with delight when his tall head darkened the door- 
way, Bijou and the cats established a close friend- 
ship with him. Esther alone treated her visitor 
with dily increasing reserve. 

Sometimes she disappeared from the dismal 
drawing room altogether, and then Ferris missed 
the exquisite face and svelte figure, as one might 
miss a rare painting or a shaft of sunlight. All 
the life, color and action of the honse centred in 
Esther. 

‘‘T hope Miss Daryl is not ill ?” he would say, 
politely ; and madame invariably answered : 
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** Esther is never ill, but she is often sulky 
and out of spirits.” 

She perplexed and startled him sometimes—his 
knowledge of womankind was not profound. He 
compared her to the crimson core of fire that pal- 
pitated in madame’s grate, stifled usually by gray 
ashes, but now and then flaming up, hot and 
bright, in an effort for continued life. By turns 
she was polite and insolent, gay and solemn, 
merry and sad. About her beauty there could be 
no question—it impressed Ferris like witchcraft, 
even when his mind was fully occupied with 
thoughts of Bruna Daryl. When the mood seized 
her she would sweep into the drawing room like 
a little queen, her bronze head held high, her 
wide, velvety eyes shining like moons, and ex- 
claim, with well-feigned surprise, ‘‘ What! your 
friend has not yet arrived from Europe, Mr. 
Ferris 2) How she lingers!” Or, with a pro- 
voking smile, ** You remind me of St. Simeon 
Stylites on his pillar. I quite pity you—this 
sort of thing must be very monotonous.” 

One day madame chanced to notice that her 
granddaughter was growing pale and thin. 

‘*Go out and walk in the open air, Esther,” 
she commanded. ‘ You are losing all your good 
looks.” 

Esther made ready listleesly, and left the house, 
followed by a derisive cry from Coco : 


‘** What is your fortune, my pretty maid ?’ 
‘My face is my fortune, sir,’ she said.” 


It was late winter. ‘The old square wore a de- 
cayed and hopeless air. The trees that encircled 
it made a network of tangled brown against a 
pale, bleak sky. Esther sauntered around the 
place, longing for sunshine, and green fields, and 
freshly opened leaves. The spiteful gusts of east 
wind from the harbor made her wince; the 
springs of life seemed choked within her. The 
long rows of red brick houses, all with the same 
green shutters, the same high steps brown as 
sepia, the same tiny front inclosures, tired and 
sickened her. 

Esther turned her back on the old square and 
walked away at random. 

Her thoughts were far afield. Turning aim- 
lessly through one or two streets, she came out 
upon a great thoroughfare, where crowds of peo- 
ple hurried up and down. 

A mighty hubbub filled the air. At a little 
distance before her Esther saw clouds of ink- 
black smoke pouring out of a tlrree-story window, 
followed by long, licking tongues of blood-red 
flame. With gongs and plunging hoofs, and the 


warning blare of some wind instrument, the fire 
engines appeared around a corner, and came 
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tearing forward, like mad, to the scene of dis- 
aster. 

At the same instant a little child, unnoticed in 
the general confusion, darted out of the crowd 
and into the street, straight before the headlong 
horses. 

Esther’s eyes chanced to espy the youngster. 
She saw that in another moment he would be 
ground to powder. Without word or sound she 
sprang to the rescue. Grasping the boy, she 
dragged him from under the hot red nostrils, 
the uplifted iron hoofs, and folded him by main 
force to her breast. Down went the two—rescuer 
nd rescued—on the stones of the street ; but im- 
mediately a strong arm snatched them up and 
carried them bodily to the sidewalk. 

Still clutching the screaming child, Esther stood 
there, and looked into the face of Gabriel Ferris. 

«* Are you hurt ?” he asked, hurriedly. 

She could not speak, but she shook her head, 

‘© For a moment I feared it was all up with you. 
Don’t you know those engines stop for nothing ?” 

‘<T saw only the child !” she answered, panting 
fiercely. 

‘* Lucky little beggar ! 
now to his lawful owner.” 

A woman separated herself from the crowd, and 
with some muttered thanks pounced upon, the 
youngster and bore him away. Ferris drew Es- 
ther’s band through his arm, and led her into a 
side street, comparatively quiet and unobstructed. 

‘Lean upon me!” he said, with real concern. 
“‘T am sure you are sadly upset! Miss Daryl, 
you deserve a medal for your heroism.” 

' Her eyes dilated—she grew deadly pale, 

‘‘That is the first word of real praise that I 
éver received in my life,” she said. 

He, too, was young and friendless, and he 
thrilled with quick sympathy. 

‘* Possible? By Jove! It’s rather hard for a 
girl like you. Old madame, I perceive, is cast 
iron by nature. Well, I’ve had some severe rubs 
myself, Miss Daryl-—life to me is not altogether 
a bed of roses—I suppose that is why I feel sorry 
for you. ’Pon my soul, I would be glad to help 
you if I could. I hope,” with boyish eagerness, 
‘that my visits to madame’s house have cheered 
you up a little—a very little ?” 

' She tore her hand from his arm. 

‘*No!” she panted, “no! You. have made 
everything worse—a thousand times worse than it 
was before !” 

This unexpected answer quite staggered Ferris. 

‘Good Heaven {” he muttered, aghast. 

**T wish you had never come here!” cried Ks- 
ther,.in frantic distress. ‘‘ I wish I had never seen 


There! deliver him 


your face! Do you think I do not know that you 
are in love with the other Miss Daryl—the blind 
girl that fails to arrive from Europe? Oh, I am 
not so dull as you imagine! You come to ma- 
dame’s house simply to kill the time of waiting. 
What is it to you whether your visits increase or 
diminish my happiness ?” The great tears had 
gathered in her eyes, and were rolling down her 
colorless cheeks. She dashed them fiercely away. 
‘** How I hate you,” she gasped, ‘‘for making me 
cry !” 

He pointed to a bench under the leafless trees. 

**Sit down here,” he said, quietly. ‘If you 
like, I will tell you about the other Miss Daryl, 
who fails to arrive from Europe.” 

Esther sat down mechanically. The place was 
deserted. With her hands upon her lap, pressed 
palm upon palm, she listened to him. 

‘Bruna Daryl was once my betrothed wife—I 
have loved. her for years. She also loved me— 
yes, I must believe that—but we were parted sud- 
denly, violently: I need not tell how—it was the 
work of a third party. I now deeply regret that 
I submitted to the separation. In a fit of pique 
{ exiled myself voluntarily to South America, and 
Bruna was carried abroad —she has been kept 
abroad ever since.” 

He paused. 

<‘ Well!” said Esther, sharply. 

‘* Absence cannot change a true attachment—I 
love her still.” 

‘* With her infirmity, Bruna Daryl is fortunate 
to have found so faithful a lover !” 

‘«“That sneer, Miss Esther, does not become 
you. Bruna, sightless, is more adorable than the 
physically perfect. We shall meet soon, and the 
obstacles that stand between us must be set aside 
—she will then become my wife.” 

Esther’s white face grew whiter yet. 

**You sicken me!” she said. “Ido not think 
I care for love stories—there is an idiotic same- 
ness, a ‘damnable iteration,’ about them all. Go 
now, Mr. Ferris—I want to sit here alone and 
rest.” : 

She was staring straight out before her with 
sombre, fathomless eyes. He felt vastly uncom- 
fortable. 

«Shall I not walk with you to the house ?” he 
asked. 

“ie” 

‘**T hope I have said nothing to offend you ?” 

‘“*No, no! Will you oblige me by going at 
once ?” 

‘« By Jove! what a queer little girl !” thought 
Ferris. And he raised his hat, and went away 
across the dreary old square. 


(To be continued.) 
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‘¢*T WANT MY MARGERY !’ WAS THE ANSWER, AS HE DREW HER TO HIS BREAST.” 


MARGERY’S CHANCE. . 


By Mrs. GreorGe P, HAsBrouck, 


EVERYBODY declared it was not fair that Mar- 
gery Van Slyte did not have a chance like other 
girls. The neighbors had spoken of it frequently, 
for they were a pleasant, sociable set of people at 
Griffin’s Corners, and took an unusually keen in- 
terest in their neighbors’ affairs. 

Who Griffin was, and why the scattered houses 
which went by his name should have been so des- 
ignated, was an unsolvable mystery to the oldest 
inhabitant. The Corners was another question 
which defied solution, as there was nothing that 
even by the most liberal stretch of imagination 
could be called a corner in the place; but there 
was the name, and the inhabitants accepted it as 
they did potato bugs, thunderstorms in haying 
time, and other inscrutable visitations. 

Vol. XXXV., No, 5—38, 


Nothing could be said to be purely personal and 
private at the Corners ; so generally accepted was 
this idea, that not to be canvassed and discussed 
would have been held as tantamount to disap- 
proval. 

When the Corners decided upon anything it 
acted upon that decision, and now it had deter- 
mined upon speaking its mind to Widow Van 
Slyte. For some time there had been a sultriness 
in the social atmosphere, but when it became 
known that Margery was not to attend Old Man 
Boynton’s husking bee, then it was felt that an 
explosion was inevitable. The hour had clearly 
come when patience had ceased to be a virtue, and 
a couple of residents were deputed to call upon 
the widow, and inform her that the Corners 
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strong:y disapproved of her treatment of Mar- 
gery. 

Mrs. Van Slyte had never been popular ; in the 
first place, she was a city girl ; and in the second, 
had failed to acquire that skill in household man- 
agement expected of her by the neighborhood. 
Her pumpkin pies awakened only painful mem- 
ories; her doughnuts were one colossal, unmit- 
igated failure ; while as to buckwheat cakes—but 
there the Ultima Thule was reached, and criticism 
died away in oppressive but eloquent silence. 

Margery had early taken up the burden of house- 
hold management, winning order from chaos, leav- 
ing her mother free to assume a graceful semi- 
invalidism which aroused irritation rather than 
sympathy. For genuine sickness the Corners was 
prepared with kindliness and helping hands, but 
for the widow’s assumption of inherent delicacy 
of constitution it had scant toleration. 

And so poor Margery became a second Cinder- 
ella, and if she dreamed of a prince—and what 
girl does not ?—she did not allow her dreams to 
interfere with her duties. 

“This is really very kind of you, Mrs. Van 
Nostrand ; I am sure Margery will feel much 
obliged to you, Mrs. Oberbangh,” said the widow, 
aweetly, after her visitors had made their purpose 
known; ‘‘but I assure you the dear child will 
be far happier at home, attending to my little 
wants.” 

“Oh, Margery’s a good gel, but gels is gels the 
world over; an’ Ned Dangerfield is to hum jest 
now, and goin’ to this huskin’; an’ Margery 
should hev her chance.” 

**“Mr. Dangerfield will drive Florry to Mr. 
Boynton’s husking bee,” replied Mrs. Van Slyte, 
calmly. 

“Then I call thet downright wicked of you,” 
said Mrs. Oberbaugh, starting up. ‘* Margery 
hasn’t never so much as never looked at nobody 
but Ned sence the days they went coastin’ to- 
gether; an’ef you’re goin’ to encourage thet little 
flirtin’ Florry to come atween ’em——” 

But here the good woman’s indignation over- 
came her eloquence, and she resumed her seat. 

‘Really. my good friends, you are quite mis- 
taken in thinking there is any engagement be- 
tween Mr. Dangerfield and Margery.” 

‘* But we’re not mistaken in thinkin’ there’s a 
likin’ atween em’, an’ always hez bin; an’ only 
let “em come together comfortable at this huskin’, 
an’ what wi’ the red ears, an’ the dancin’, an’ the 
buggy ride, somethin’ ’ud come of it ez sure’s my 
name’s Martha Oberbaugh.” 

The widow, who possessed that unrufflable tem- 
per due to an utter absence of nerves, toyed with 
her handkerchief and smiled pleasantly; she was 
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amused rather than offended by the warmth of 
her visitors. P 

**T have always thought,” she answered, with a 
sentimental air, ‘‘that there is a fate in these 
matters.” 

**Thet’s jest it, an’ Ned is Margery’s fate, ef 
you don’t stand in the way; but you keep her 
shet up ez ef she wasanun. Why, I’ve not seen 
her at a single ‘apple cut’ this fall.” 

‘‘Is that so?” asked Mrs. Van Slyte, with the 
air of one considering an abstract question. Mrs. 
Van Nostrand nodded emphatic contirmation, thus 
encouraging Mrs. Oberbaugh, who possessed supe- 
rior rhetorical powers, to persist in the attack. 

** Yes, thet’s so, an’ everybody’s cryin’ shame on 
you. (rive her her chance, thet’s all; there ain’t 
nothin’ odd about Margery so thet she can’t be 
paired,” concluded Mrs. Oberbangh, whose meta- 
phors were usually of a domestic character. 

** Margery, my dear,” said the widow—her 
daughter entering at that moment —‘‘ is it possi- 
ble you wish to go to this corn-husking party and 
leave your poor mother alone ?” 

For a moment Margery hesitated. Was it pos- 
sible after all that she might accompany Ned ? 

**T should like—very much—to go, if you can 
spare me, mother; but if you cannot e 

** My dear, you know I[ cannot spare you both ; 
and Florry, dear child, will enjoy it so much ; she 
is so like what I was at her age.” 

*«T quite believe it, ma’am,” rejoined Mrs. Van 
Nostrand, with an emphasis not suggestive of a 
compliment. 

“Yes, and Mr. Dangerfield would be disap- 
pointed, too,” continued the widow, looking 
steadily at her daughter. 

** Very well, mother, I will stay,” Margery an- 
swered, in a low voice, turning away to the win- 
dow, where she stood for a little while as if her 
interest were centred on the landscape before her. 

The harvest had been gathered in, but the 
woods were still brilliantly aglow with the splen- 
dor of autumn foliage ; there was a gleam of sil- 
ver where a brook meandered through the mead- 
ows, and far away slept the mountains of Rip Van 
Winkle Land, wrapped in a garment woven out 
of sunbeams. 

It was a fair picture, but Margery saw it 
through tear-dimmed eyes. Momentary hope had 
made her disappointment more bitter, and, fear- 
ful of betraying herself, she left the room. 

‘*Some girls seem born to shine in society,” 
observed Mrs. Van Slyte, as. if pursuing a par- 
ticularly pleasant line of thought. ‘‘1 was quite 
a belle in my youth ; Margery is so very different 
—never 80 happy as when attending to her home 
duties.” 
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“« Nobody ever said ez there was anythin’ want- 
in’ in Margery,” replied Mrs. Oberbaugh, with 
considerable asperity. 

‘‘She is a Van Slyte all over; so practical— 
just like her father,” rejoined the widow, calmly 
relegating her late husband to a distinctly lower 
plane than that which she adorned. 

‘Adam Van Slyte was a good provider,” re- 
turned Mrs. Oberbaugh, in a tone at once re- 
spectfully reminiscent and reproachful. 

‘And after all,” went on the widow, ignoring 
this lofty tribute to her husband’s merits, ‘‘ where 
can a girl be seen to such advantage as on her 
mother’s hearth ? Home is a woman’s true 
sphere.” 

‘“‘Then give Margery a chance to make her 
spear. I warrant it won’t be no blunt-ended 
affair.” 

“My dear Mrs. Oberbaugh, I see you are a 
warm advocate of marriage. Florry, I fear, will 
marry and leave me, and I must bear it; but 
Margery is my right hand, and I cannot imagine 
a sweeter picture than a dutiful daughter.” 

“Yow ’re right there, ma’am; and an unselfish 
mother ’ud look right smart alongside it ;” and 
with this parting shot the discomfited deputa- 
tion withdrew. 

Margery meanwhile had gone to her room, 
hope having died within her breast. No, Ned 
was not to blame; he had asked her to accom- 
pany him to the husking bee, but her mother 
had replied that her going was out of the ques- 
tion, and transferred the invitation to her sister. 
And Florry was so pretty—had such dainty lit- 
tle airs and coquettish ways—what so natural 
that he should prefer her ? And having arrived 
at this uncomfortable conclusion regarding her 
prince, poor Cinderella went sadly downstairs 
and strove to forget her sorrow in making the 
tea biscuit. 

When handsome Ned Dangerfield drove up to 
Mrs. Van Slyte’s his smiling countenance was far 
from being an index of his feelings. He had come 
home intending to ask Margery to be his wife, 
and her seeming indifference when her mother 
declined his proposal to drive her to the husking 
bee had come upon him like a douche of cold 

rater. How could he have been so mistaken in 
Margery ? She could not have been ignorant of 
his feelings and hopes, and yet she had sat calmly 
listening while her mother saddled him with 
Florry. That she had ceased to care for him was 
evident, and if six months’ absence could make 
such a change, then it was fortunate he had not 
declared his love. Well, he would bring his holi- 
day to a speedy close and try to forget her. If 
he could have seen her alone, a few minutes 


would have cleared away the misunderstanding, 
but Mrs. Van Slyte continued to prevent such 
meeting without letting her efforts be noticed. 

Florry found Ned a singularly dull companion 
during the drive, and even when the fun of the 
husking was at its height it was noticed that he 

yas so abstracted as to be unmindful of the priv- 
ileges to which a red ear entitled him. It wasa 
lively party, with lots of fun and frolic, and as 
the last of the corn was being finished the older 
members dropped off, and exchanged reminis- 
ences with each other about corn huskings in the 
long ago. 

Whilst the barn was being swept for the dance 
which was to follow Ned strolled over to a couple 
of old friends, who, to his great astonishment, 
proceeded to lecture him about his neglect of 
Margery. 

‘* Ef them be city ways,” concluded Mrs. Ober- 
bangh after a sweeping denunciation of Ned’s 
conduct, ‘then give me Griffin’s Corners every 
time.” 

** Anybody ez can give agirl like Margery the 
go-by—— ” Mrs. Van Nostrand was proceeding, 
when Ned broke in with a vehement denial. 

** No, no; you are quite mistaken. Mrs. Van 
Slyte told me most positively that Margery did 
not care to come, and she herself confirmed it.” 

**And hev you lived at the Corners till now 
without findin’ ont thet thet woman is one solid 
lump of selfishness, an’ rules poor Margery with 
a rod of iron, for all her soft, purrin’ ways ?” 

** But what object can she have ?” asked Ned. 

** Object ! Why, Margery’s just too useful to 
part with; everybody knows her mother’s the 
worst manager in the State. Whoever heard of 
her havin’ anythin’ at the County Fair till Mar- 
gery took a holt ?” 

“’Cept paintin’ on sating,” added Mrs. Van 
Nostrand, who, fully alive to the widow’s general 
incapacity, felt that justice could be done without 
weakening the situation. 

‘Paintin’ on sating !” rejoined Mrs. Oberbaugh, 
with a fine scorn. ‘I never heard exthet counted 
for much, either at breakfast or supper.—But, 
sakes alive, where’s Ned ?” 

This unexpected query was caused by Ned’s 
sudden disappearance from the barn. A new 
light had been thrown over the question of Mar- 
gery’s supposed defection, and without standing 
on the order of his going, he went. Pretty Florry 
looked round impatiently for her absent partner, 
for the first notes of the Virginia reel were being 
extorted from a wheezy old fiddle; and to be 
made to wait was an unusual experience to the 
spoilt young beauty. Hers were not the only 
eyes that looked for his return in vain, for, quite 
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forgetful of all engagements, Ned was driving 
homeward at a reckless pace. 

‘*How foolish to doubt her!” he thought, as 
he went on under the brightening stars—stars that 
seemed to twinkle and smile as if they had been 
in the secret all along, but were only taking Ned 
into their confidence for the first time. 

Surely no stars had ever shone with such brill- 
iancy before; the world had never seen a moon 
so divinely fair and tender as that rising over the 
distant mountains. 

Mrs. Van Nostrand turned toward her fellow 
conspirator with a smile of extreme satisfaction. 

“Don’t you fret, Martha; Margery’ll get her 
chance.” 

As the doughnuts and cider began to circulate 
at this moment the two friends sat down and _ re- 
sumed their discussion of the situation. 

‘‘ Widow Van Slyte’ll begin to understand pres- 
ently thet when the Corners takes a hand in any- 
thin’ it’s about ez good ez settled,” said Mrs. 
Oberbaugh, complacently. 

‘‘Thet’s so, Martha;.an’ they may say what 
they like about marriage bein’ a failer—an’ good- 
ness knows, when men marry as poor Adam Van 
Slyte did, it’s no wonder there’s failers—but I tell 
you it’s a mighty cold seat a poor old maid gets at 
any fireside.” 

In the meantime Margery was enduring the 
bitterest hour of her life. She bore up bravely 
until Ned and her sister were out of sight, and 
while her mother’s eyes were upon her; but at 
last she was free to steal away to the orchard, 
where Ned and she had been wont to linger in 
olden days. 

It was allover. Of course he would love Florry. 
Her mother was certain of it, and had during the 
last hour discussed styles for her wedding dress. 
Would Florry ever love him half so well as she 
did ?—yes, she admitted the truth to herself, she 
loved him so dearly! oh, so very, very dearly ! 

Iie must never know how foolish she had been ; 
and yet there was some excuse for her folly— 
surely he had loved her once. That memory at 
least was hers, and like a precious treasure she 
held the thought—all that was left her of Love’s 
young dream. Bitter tears fell under the pain of 


her shattered hopes; the roses and lilies of life 
were not for her. Sadly her thoughts wandered 
back to happy hours spent with Ned ; when hand 
in hand they had sought the trailing arbutus, or 
waited by shady pools for the speckled trout. 
Then came memories of days when the sumac and 
sugar maple were aflame, and, touched by the first 
frost, nuts were falling in the woods with a pleas- 
ant sound. Once again she heard merry laughter, 
and Ned and she were coasting down the snowy 
hills under the frosty moonlight. 

It was early evening when Margery entered the 
orchard, but now the moonbeams were playing 
hide and seek amid the branches overhead. 

In the meadows there was a chorus of grasshop- 
pers, a tree toad and a locust were having a lively 
duet, and the last of the katydids were telling the 
old story, with emphatic reiteration and denial. 
Distinct above these came the welcoming bark of 
the house dog, followed by steps which sounded 
strangely like Ned’s coming straight to her cor- 
ner. What could have brought him back at this 
hour? Did he bring evil tidings? Something 
surely had happened to Florry, pretty Florry, 
whose happiness she had envied! ‘Terrified by 
this thought, Margery stood motionless, whilst 
Ned grasped both her hands and strove to read 
her face in the shadow. 

“‘ Margery, speak to me!” 

“*Oh, Ned, what is it ?—has anything happened 
to Florry ?” 

**No; all is well ;” but yet he stood holding her 
hands and trying to draw her into the moonlight, 
so that he could look into her eyes. 

«* But why are you here ? what do you want ?” 
Margery asked, in tremulous tones, as a sudden 
hope stirred her heart with passionate joy. 

‘‘T want my Margery !” was the answer, as he 
drew her to his breast. 

Down in the valley the chorus grew louder, as 
if the sweet story of true love were being told 
anew to the world by a million voices ; overhead 
the stars shone out with gayer brilliancy, until 
the whole heavens were aglow with their scintillat- 
ing light. There was no need to tell them the 
story; they had known all along that Margery 
would have her chance. 
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THE WORLD'S FAIR FISHERIES EXHIBIT. 


By CHARLES BRADFORD Htpson, 


Or the thousands who will visit the great Tair 
next summer and wander through its miles of 
exhibits, it will occur to very few to consider the 
vast expenditure of organized effort and careful 
planning of details that has occupied the pro- 
moters for the two preceding years. The Exhi- 
bition will be seen and appreciated in its com- 
pleteness, but few will know how great and com- 
plex was the work which led to this perfection. 
But the steps preliminary to the final installation 
of a great exhibit are by no means its least inter- 
esting feature, and it is our purpose to show how 
these steps were taken in one of the departments 
of the display of the government, namely, that of 
the United States Commission of Fish and Fish- 
eries. 

The machinery was set in motion about the Ist 
of May, 1891, just two years before the date of 





THE OPAH (LAMPRIS GUTTATUS). 


the opening of the Exposition. The force at first 
was small, the start slow, but the enterprise stead- 
ily and rapidly grew. Lines of correspondence 
were opened and connections formed with all 


parts of the country. Now it resembles one of 
those marine creatures which it is its province to 
study—a rapacious central head and body, with 
countless arms extending abroad in all directions, 





THE TRUNKFISH (OSTRACION QUADRICORNIS). 


seizing upon whatever is within its power to as- 
similate. The whole continent and the deep seas 
beyond come within the range of the gigantic 
tentacles of the Fish Commission Exhibit. Ev- 
erything that pertains to fish, fishing or fishermen 
is its prey. Photographs, drawings, clothing and 
life-size models of fishermen ; photographs, draw- 
ings, alcoholic specimens and models of the fish 
they catch ; photographs, drawings, plans, speci- 
fications and accurate models of the craft from 
which they catch them ; lines, nets, spears, traps, 
rods, reels and gear of every des¢ription have 
been brought together into a collection larger 
and more perfect than any that the world has 
ever yet beheld. 

In the preparation of this exhibit probably 
nothing is more interesting than the models of the 
fishes. In the second story of the headquarters 
in Washington is the atelier where they are pro- 
duced. As one enters the apartment the first 
objects which strike the eye are a number of 
these specimens arranged along the wall and lying 
on the floor. The fact that they are mounted on 
plaques is the only indication that they are not 
real. To touch them is to enhance the illusion. 
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MODEL OF THE ‘‘ SPARROWHAWE.” 


They are as soft and resilient as flesh itself. A 
water snake glares malevolently at the visitor 
from a corner, and no amount of close scrutiny 
will betray the fact that he is but a painted cast. 
If raised from the plaque his folds straighten and 
his tail quivers in a manner that forces a shud- 
der. Equally perfect is the vicious-looking snap- 
ping turtle beside him. In this case part of the 
model is genuine. ‘The shell, the upper and 
lower mandibles and the toe nails were taken 




















MOLDING THE STURGEON. 
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from the specimen whose portrait it is, and the 
plastic material was run around them in a mold. 
Of what constituents this material is composed it 
is useless to inquire. It is a secret with the artist 
and inventor, the talented Denton, and his brother 
who assists him. 

But look about! The walls and shelves are 
covered with marvels. The vasty deep has been 
ransacked for the originals of these models, and 
were the fishes themselves beside their casts it 
would be difficult to tell the real from the copies, 
so accurately are they colored. Look at this 
sturdy brook trout—a veritable king of brook 
trout, splendid in his gorgeous colors. It is a 
masterpiece of artistic skill. Many days were re- 
quired to paint this one, but the lovely hues which 
are so fleeting on the fish itself have been caught 
and fixed for all time. Near by are many of his 
relatives from all parts of the country—brown 
trout, lake trout, rainbow trout—all more or less 
like him, but none able to rival his beautiful col- 
Here is a burly black bass, so lifelike that 
it is difficult to believe it a deception. Many of 
his relatives, too, are scattered about, and it is 
easy to trace the family resemblance. In fact, 
even to a moderately close observer they divide 
themselves readily into groups, through each of 
which runs a strong evidence of relationship. 
But here is a little one who seems to have no rela- 
tives and few friends, if we may judge by the thor- 
ough manner in which he is armored and armed. 
He is called the trunkfish or cowfish (Ostracion 
quadricornis). The former name is the more 
descriptive, for he is completely incased in a 
hard, boxlike shell, with apertures only for the 
tail and fins and to permit the movement of the 
lower jaw and gills. His weapons are two sharp 
horns which project directly to the front from 
above each eye and give him an expression of 
great pugnacity. 

Here is one who will prove difficult 
to classify—the opah (Lampris gut- 
tatus). He is a very rare deep-sea 
fish, his shape being like that of 
a dinner plate; but he is nearly four 
feet im diameter by three or four 
inches in thickness. His coloring is 
at once effective and patriotic—red, 
white and blue. The 
body is an intense blue, 
the fins and tail a bril- 
liant vermilion, and 
everywhere he is cover- 
ed with small round 
spots of white. As 


ors. 


though his eccentric 
contour and extravagant 
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MODEL OF A “ SNOW.” 


coloring were not enough to make him unique, 
only half his body is covered with scales. From 
the middle forward the body is entirely bare. 
The rest is covered in the usual manner. This 
remarkable fish was taken on one of the trawls 
of a Gloucester fishing schooner, and forwarded 
immediately to Washington—a prize to the ex- 
hibit. 

On the floor is a large monkfish, or goosefish, 
or, better still, angler fish—the Lophius pisca- 
torius. Flat, flabby, with wide jaws agape and 
lined with teeth, he is a most formidable and re- 
pulsive creature. He makes a liveli- 
hood by lying half hidden in the mud 
and ooze and angling patiently with the 
curious little filaments that wave in the 
water over his jaws. When a small fish 
ventures near, attracted by this alluring 
bait, a savage rush from the angler 
ends his career, and his captor settles 
again into the slime to await another 
victim. Near him is the sailfish (His- 
tiophorus Americanus), a member of 
the Swordfish family, whose dorsal fin 
has developed to such an extent that he 
uses it as a sail, swimming near the sur- 
face so that the fin projects from the Ae 
water and is caught by the wind. He 
possesses the faculty of closing his fins 
completely out of sight in grooves in 
the body, and when his sail is furled 
and stowed away his long beak and trim 
body give him the appearance of some 
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or 


submarine weapon. Here is the lordly tarpon 
from Florida waters. He is a monster, measur- 
ing nearly seven feet in length and weighing one 
hundred and twenty pounds. The molding and 
casting of this fish was a difficult and delicate 
piece of work on account of the size, but the 
result is very striking. 

To one who dwells inland and is unfamiliar 
with the denizens of the sea save as they come to 
him barreled in brine or packed in chromoed tin, 
this exhibit will be the revelation of his lifetime. 
In the diversity of beauty and repulsiveness, of 
grace and grotesqueness with which Nature lias 
designed these creatures, she far transcends the 
possible range of the human imagination unaided 
by some observation of their wonders. In imitat- 
ing some of them the palette and skill of the art- 
ist are sadly overtaxed. ‘The wonderful irides- 
cence so lavishly bestowed on some is simply 
beyond the power of art to reproduce. It can 
only be suggested. Here is a marvel upon which 
the artist is now engaged. What butterfly, what 
flower or nosegay of flowers could compare with 
the gorgeous coloring of that splendid object ? 
All the colors, all the delicate gradations of the 
tints are laid on in the most dazzling profusion 
and in the most beautiful pattern. Words fail in 
describing his beauties, and he is grotesque in 
form as he is lovely in color. It is the Scorpxena 
plumieri of the Gulf of Mexico. Ilis shape is 
against him, but his color is literally his salva- 
tion. Lying among the multicolored weeds and 
corals, the delicate filaments with which he is 
covered waving in the water, he is barely distin- 
guishable by his enemies from the surrounding 
plants. 
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THK SAILFISH (HISTIOPHORUS AMERICANUS). 


But our space is too limited to mention a fif- 
tieth part of the wonders among these fishes. We 
will observe how the models are prepared, then 
pass on. When ashipment of fish arrives they 
are unpacked and catalogued. Selections are 
made for immediate work, and the rest sent to 
cold storage. Usually there are duplicates of 
each species. If there is but one of a rare kind, 
a water-color sketch is made at once, for the col- 
ors are usually very evanescent, and even the short 
time which elapses before they are received here 
after being caught is sometimes sufficient to de- 


stroy all but a trace of the original brilliancy. 
The molds are made of plaster in the usual way, 
marked and laid aside until all are molded ; then 
the casting begins. ‘The material is cast while 
hot, and after having cooled thoroughly is re- 
moved, trimmed and put away for a week more 
to season. The painting is done in oil colors from 
as fresh a specimen as it is possible to obtain, or 
from water-color drawings. ‘Two artists are en- 
gaged in the painting, while two assistants are at 
work making molds and casts. Occasionally a 
fish comes in which is so large that it is impracti- 





PUTTING ON A COMPLEXION. 
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cable to make him of this material, and he is rapidly growing fleet of vessels and boats in 
worked up in papier-maché, This enormous horse miniature. These are models of actual vessels, 
mackerel, for example, which measured nearly perfect in every detail down to the tiny blocks 
nine feet in length and weighed over 
four hundred pounds, and this mon- 
strous jewfish, from the Gulf, are both 
made of the latter material. 

All the American food fishes, and all 
that have any commercial importance 
whatever, will be represented ; and the 
collection, when complete, will unques- 
tionably be the finest that has ever been 
made. Not only is the artistic execu- 
tion unsurpassed by anything that has 
ever been done before in this line, but 
the peculiar material of which they are 
made possesses many points of superi- 
ority over any other that has ever been 
used. Besides being soft and natural to 
the touch, which is incidental, its plia- 
bility renders it indestructible by break- 
age. As a reproducer of textures it is 
very fine, preserving even the delicate 
structural markings of the scales. 

It is the purpose, also, and plans are 
made, to have an immense exhibit of 
marine life in aquaria. Every form of 
submarine plant or animal which it is 
possible to obtain and keep alive will be 
represented, and this department of the 
exhibit is expected to rival, if not excel, 
the great permanent aquarial collections 
of Europe. 

So much for the fishes ; now for the 
fishing craft. On the floor above are 
three mariners—not ancient, except in 
wide experience—and about them is a CASTING THE TARPON. 
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and dead-eyes. Every rope, every sail is in its 
proper place, so that a sailor man could set, furl 
or reef them as though on the vessel itself. 
Each one is a portrait, and made from the plans 
of some boat that is, or has been, engaged in fish- 
ing. Ifere can be read the entire history of the 
development of fishing vessels in America, from 
the earliest colonial times until the present day. 
‘lo commence at the beginning of this object les- 
son in evolution, a little craft, whose quaint, old- 
fashioned form and primitive rig announce even 
to the landsman that she belongs to a remote pe- 
riod, is the Sparrowhawk. She is a vessel which, 
while not actually a fisherman, is one of a type 
which was used in American fisheries in a very 
early day. She sailed from England for the New 
World in 1626, was cast away on Cape Cod, and 
Jay buried in the sands until 1863, when the shift- 
ing of the sand again brought her bones to light. 
She was carefully taken up, removed to Boston 
and reconstructed on the Common. Here her 
lines were taken off by Mr. D. J. Lawlor, a ma- 
rine architect, and from these lines this most 
interesting model has been created. Beside her 
is another ancient of the type called the Snow. 
She is a clumsy but substantial-looking brig, with 
bows nearly as fine as those of a washtub, but 
she represents a favorite class of vessels built in 
England and France for the fisheries on the 
American coast. Such craft were in use during 
the latter part of the sixteenth century, and from 
then until the Revolution. Many were built in 
this country for the fisheries on the Grand Banks, 
and they were undoubtedly a very stanch and 
seaworthy type. She is represented as at anchor, 
with her crew fishing from the deck. <A con- 
trivance called a ‘‘ wind sail” is stretched fore 
and aft above the weather rail to protect the 
fishermen from the gale, and each one stands 
in a barrel to keep his feet and legs dry, for 
this was before the days of oilskins and rubber 
boots. 

The next step in the progress is shown by the 
clumsy, bluff-bowed old schooner and the sharp- 
sterned pinky, with high pointed stern rails 
sticking up like the tail of a duck. But they 
were very sturdy, weatherly craft in spite of 
their clumsiness, and far safer sea boats than 
those of a much later period, when the fashion 
came of building very flat, shallow vessels of 
great sail area and little stability—‘ perfect cof- 
fins,” as these old sailors will tell you, in which 
hundreds of brave fishermen lost their lives. 


But they, too, had their day, and gave place 
to a class whose prototype is the United States 
Fish Commission schooner Grampus. 
designed by Captain J. 


She was 
W. Collins, the repre- 
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sentative of the Commission and head of this 
exhibit. It was her purpose incidentally to dem- 
onstrate what her designer long had claimed and 
argued through the press, namely, that a swifter, 
safer vessel could be built on lines of deeper 
draught. She has accomplished all that was ex- 
pected, and marks the beginning of a new era in 
the construction of fishing craft. The latest step 
is represented by two models of striking grace 
and beauty—the Fredonia, designed by Burgess, 
and the Jdeal, by Captain Collins. These might 
readily be taken for models of yachts, so fine are 
their lines and so trim their spars and sails. In- 
deed, the yachtsman has occasion to shake in his 
sea boots when he encounters one of these mod- 
ern fishermen, which are, unquestionably, the 
finest of their class in the world. 

Perhaps the most striking model, on account 
of its size, is that of the steam whaling bark Orca. 
This model represents the highest type of vessel 
engaged in the whaling industry, and is large 
enough to sustain a man in the water. It is per- 
fect in all its parts, down to the smallest details 
on the tiny whaleboats which hang, seven in all, 
from the davits. Oars, harpoons, lances, lines— 
all are complete and beautifully made. Scattered 
about on the shelves, many packed and ready for 
shipment, are more kinds of boats than we have 
room to mention: pungies, bug-eyes, sharpies, 
dinghies, dories, luggers, feluccas, steamboats, 
kayaks, and what not, all fishermen and all Amer- 
ican. ‘These tiny craft are veritable works of art, 
and their construction requires not only the great- 
est patience and skill, but the experience and 
knowledge of a long life on the ocean wave. A 
landsman would lose his mind trying to think 
how to begin, and when it came to making all the 
little knots and hitches, he would perish in the 
attempt to learn their names. 

Supplementing these models are stacks of de- 
signs—drawings from the shipyards, sail plans 
copied from curious, canvas-bound, salt-and-tar- 
smelling volumes of original drafts from the sail 
lofts, and photographs of the vessels themselves, 
on the stocks or breasting the waves. Altogether 
the collection will be the finest of its kind in ex- 
istence, and will furnish the student of the sub- 
ject an unparalleled opportunity for study and 
comparison. 

The regular work of the Fish Commission 1n 
the propagation of food fishes will be illustrated 
by representative models of the hatching stations 
which are scattered throughout the country, by 
models of the vessels of the Commission — the 
Albatross, the Fishhawk and the Grampus—and 
of the railroad cars employed in the transporta- 
tion of young fish. ‘Thus one will be able to see 
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the whole career laid out by the Commission for 
its finny profégés, from the time they are adopted 
in the shape of eggs until they are loaded on the 
cars and sent to remote points to be set free in 
sea, lake or river, to make a livelihood for them- 
selves, ‘The methods of obtaining the eggs will 
be strikingly shown by groups of life-size lay fig- 
ures engaged in the operation. One of these 
groups represents two fishermen in a dory, one 
hauling a trawl line, while the other strips the 
eggs from acod. Another will be two men ina 
bateau, of whom one, standing in the stern, hauls 
a gill net while the other collects the eggs from a 
shad. These groups will be very lifelike. The 
heads and hands will be made of the same mate- 
rial as the fishes. See, the artist is putting a 
weather-beaten complexion on one of them now. 
Press its fingers. Their fleshlike appearance and 
flexibility, their deathlike coldness and indiffer- 
ence, cause a creepy sensation in spite of oneself. 
They are uncanny, surely, particularly this unfin- 
ished fellow who leans against the wall in the 


corner with his sou’wester knocked over his 


eyes with such inebriated abandon, contrasting 
strangely with the paralytic action of his right 
leg, which sticks rigidly into the air before him. 
Even more grisly an object is this poor chap in 
oilskins, with a half-finished complexion and no 
scalp whatever, who stares dejectedly at his am- 
putated right arm which he holds in his left hand 
—a truly Doré-esque situation. 

A department of the exhibit of great interest 
to a large class of our citizens will be that de- 
voted to angling. ‘This will be under the man- 
agement of a gentleman well-known to readers 
of fishing literature, Dr. James A. Henshall, an- 
gler, author and naturalist—the ‘‘apostle of the 
black bass.” Here will be illustrated the evolu- 
tion of the tools and appurtenances of the angler’s 
craft, from the crude bone hook of prehistoric 
days to the most elaborate and expensive outfit of 
the ideal fisherman of the present. The enthusi- 
astic sportsman will see more objects to yearn 
for than he ever dreamed of in all his previous 
life. 

Lay figures here, again, will illustrate phases of 
the subject. One of them, a negro, angling for 
his favorite ‘‘ catties,” has fallen asleep on the 
log where he sits, and dozes while the fish nibble 
away unheeded, ‘The other is the beau ideal of 
anglers. Clad in an irreproachable fishing suit of 
corduroy and armed with the highest type of split 
bamboo rod, he lands a prince of black bass—a 
veritable fisherman’s dream. 

The scientific department of the display will 
include, besides the various apparatus, etc., em- 
ployed in submarine exploration, many curious 
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and wonderful forms of aquatic life. But Nature 
herself is and has been preparing these specimens, 
and her workshop is not accessible. 

Supplementing these hundreds of objects will 
be a collection of photographic enlargements that 
will be the finest of its kind that has ever been 
made. The U.S. F.C. photographer has been 
ubiquitous. The whole Atlantic coast from Maine 
to Florida, the Gulf coast from Florida to Mexico, 
the Pacific from Alaska to Lower California, and 
the entire Great Lake region, have heard the 
click of his shutter, Stacks of photographs have 
been taken, hundreds of enlargements made, en- 
abling the visitor to get a comprehensive view of 
all our varied coast scenery and of all the many 
branches of the fishing industry in America. 
Many of the enlargements are extremely beautiful, 
and will afford the marine artist excellent oppor- 
tunity for the study of action of wave and sail. 
All the many varied types of men engaged in the 
fisheries of our vast seaboard will be thus pre- 
sented for interesting comparison: the daring 
Creorge’s and Grand Banks cod fishermen of New 
England ; the oystermen of the Chesapeake and 
South Atlantic coast ; the negro shad fishermen ; 
the Italian of the Gulf and of San Francisco, with 
their foreign-looking luggers and feluccas ; the 
Indians and Chinamen of the Pacifie; the Alas- 
kans and Alieuts, with their frail kayaks and 
bidarkas—all these will present a variety of con- 
trasts that cannot fail to interest the most indif- 
ferent of the visitors. 

We must not leave this fisherman’s curiosity shop 
before we see some of the little articles of marine 
bric-a-brac that have been collected. Here is one— 
a rubber boot decorated with a colony of oysters, 
old and young, who have pre-empted the location. 
Here is a ship’s lantern more completely decorated 
than the boot. The fact that it was in the water 
but two years shows the oyster’s enterprise and 
its rapid rate of growth. Some are large enough 
for the table. Here is a door knob, plain and un- 
adorned, but it enjoys the unique distinction of 
having furnished a meal for a voracious codfish. 
This little banana was discovered in a similar sit» 
uation, and is so impregnated with salt as almost te 
seem petrified. No less interesting is this ancient 
wooden quadrant, made nearly two centuries ago, 
and this beautiful piece of pyramidal coral which 
measures over six feet in height by seven inches 
in diameter at the base—probably the largest 
known. 

And so we have had a private view, a mere 
glance, at some of the striking features of the 
Fish Commission World’s Fair Exhibit, as it is 
being prepared. But how cursory a glance may 
be inferred from the fact that the display will 
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occupy 16,250 square feet in the main government 
building and 10,000 square feet additional in the 
Fisheries Building. Right here we come upon 
another point of interest. Long before a single 
box is shipped it will be known exactly where 
each particular case and each one of the thou- 
sands of specimens will be placed. When we 
think of the vast extent of floor space to be occu- 
pied, the many considerations of the proper ar- 
rangement of cases in historical or other sequence, 
the economy of space, etc., we can appreciate the 
amount of care and forethought the planning of 
all this requires. This is another of the thousand 
responsibilities that rest upon the shoulders of 
Captain Collins and his assistants. Let us see 
how it is managed : On a table before the one in 
charge of this detail is an accurate diagram of the 
space to be occupied, with all the aisles, pillars, 
partitions, doors, windows, etc., correctly indi- 
cated. Beside him is a pile of small wooden 


blocks, of various forms and sizes, representing the 
different cases, each one labeled with the con- 
Ile sits here like a 


tents of its full-size original. 
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chess player, arranges and studies, rearranges and 
shifts these blocks of wood. When the plan suits 
him a drawing will be made, a copy of which will 
be in the hhands of a man at the entrance of the 
exposition building when the goods arrive, and 
as each box comes in, labeled with its contents, 
he will consult his diagram and direct it to its 
proper location. Ilere it will be carried, unpacked, 
and the case put in its proper position, not to be 
disturbed again until the Fair is over. 

We must not close without a word of praise for 
those who have upon them the responsibility of 
this great exhibit, and particularly for its head, 
Captain Collins, who, in addition to his scholarly 
attainments, has that wide range of practical 
knowledge of the many diverse phases of the sub- 
ject that is so necessary for its successful prepara- 
tion. Only he who has seen this exhibit in proc- 
ess of creation can understand the immensity of 
the task, and only he who has seen it thus and in 
its completeness in Chicago can appreciate the in- 
defatigable energy and consummate skill of those 
men who have the enterprise in hand. 
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PLANTS WITH CARNIVOROUS 
PROCLIVITIES. 
By NIco.as Pike. 

WuEN we speak of plants devouring animal 
food, it is difficult to bring our minds to under- 
stand such a thing, and often a smile is seen to 
pass over the face when such a statement is made. 
Many botanists even, well up in the study, will 
tell you that, although certain plants catch flies, 
they do not eat them. Professor Louis Agassiz 
said: ‘* Animals and plants differ in the relative 
predominance of the elements, oxygen, carbon, 
hydrogen aud nitrogen, of which they are com- 
posed. In vegetables only a small proportion of 
nitrogen is found, while it enters largely into the 
composition of animal tissue.” . . . . . 
**Another peculiarity of the animal kingdom 
is the abdomen, or general cavity of the body, 
which exists in all animals without exception for 
the purpose of digestion or the reception of the 
digestive organs. ‘This is a peculiarity belonging 
to animals only. Moreover, the presence of a 
proper digestive cavity involves marked differ- 
ences between the two kingdoms in respect to 
alimentation, or the use of food. In plants, the 
fluids absorbed by the roots are carried, through 
the trunk and all the branches, to the whole plant 
before they arrive at the leaves, where they are 
to be digested. In animals, on the contrary, the 
food is at once received into the digestive cavity, 
where it is elaborated, and it is only after it has 
been thus dissolved and prepared that it is intro- 
duced into the other parts of the body.” 

Yet, in spite of such undeniable facts, we are 
startled from time to time by accounts published 
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DROSERA FLY-CATCHING PLANT. 


in the newspapers of some new discovery in the 
vegetable world that appears to set all such rules 
at ‘defiance. 

Recently, from apparently well-authenticated 
sources, information has reached us of vampire 
vines and man-eating plants that have actually 
been encountered, vivid 
descriptions being given 
which we quote later on. 
Strange as it may seem, 
we cannot afford entire- 
ly to disbelieve even such 
extraordinary state- 
ments when we take into 
consideration the carni- 
vorous propensities of 
the Droseracee, plants 
ranging from the Arctic 
regions to India and the 
Cape of Good Hope, 
Madagascar and Austra- 
lia, in the Old World, 


Canada to Tierra del 
Fuego, all well known 
for the quantities of 
insects devoured. 
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Besides the different species of Drosera, there is 
the curious Dionewa muscipula, or Venus’s flytrap, 
in the same family, growing in our Southern 
States; the Aldrovandra vesiculosa, an aquatic 
of Southern Europe ; the Drosophyllum lusitani- 
cum, found only in Portugal and Morocco ; the 
Pinguicula vulgaris of North Wales and the 
common Utricularias found the world over ; the 
sleepy catchfly, or Silene antirrhina, and many 
others. All are small plants, yet all noted for 
their insect-eating proclivities. It will be well 
to mark that the low-growing plants here enu- 
merated have in miniature almost the same proc- 
ess adopted by the newly discovered ‘* Nicaraguan 
carnivorous creeper.” If the species of insect- 
eating plants were very few in number and very 
sparsely found it might be possible to regard 
them as mere freaks of nature. There are, how- 
ever, known to be several hundred dicotyledons 
which in some way or other catch and live by 
animal food as well as by absorption from earth 
and air. From such a basis the evolution of a 
man-eating dicotyledon is within the bounds of 
possibility. 

In a lecture recently delivered before the Brook- 
lyn Institute by Professor Charles P. Rilev, Chief 
of the Division of Entomology at Washington, 
that gentleman made the following statement : 
‘The Droseras, or sundews ; the Dionmas ; the 
pitcher plants, or Nepenthes ; the Sarracenias ; 
bladderworts, or Utricularias, and a host of others 
less noted, of these insectivorous plants, do digest 
and absorb the food they capture, while others 
absorb the products of the decay.” He says 
‘‘there is a remarkable parallelism between the 
glands of some of these plants and those of the 
stomachs of animals in the secretion of their 
proper acid ferment. It is found that the differ- 
ence between those plants which absorb and nour- 
ish by the products of the decomposition of plant 
structures is, to use the words of Dr. Hooker, 
‘not very great, only one of degree. The fact 
that plants have stomachs being not more singu- 
lar than that some animals have roots, like the 
cheirocephalus crustaceans.” From the more 
simple methods of nutrition these plants have 
acquired the more special and complete modes 
of obtaining it, in the same manner and on the 
same principle that the various characteristics 
and structures that are useful to or desired by man 
have been brought about among cultivated plants 
or domestic animals.” 

We will now glance at some of the curious 
plants already mentioned, beginning with the 
Droseracex. Its genera proving incomparably the 
most successful in the battle of life, a large por- 
tion of its suecess may be attributed to its man- 


ner of catching insects. It may be as well to 
premise, for the sake of any reader who knows 
nothing about the digestion of albuminous com- 
pounds by animals, that it is effected by means of 
a ferment, pepsin, together with weak hydro- 
chloric acid, though any acid will serve. The 
glands of the Drosera also absorb matter from 
living seeds which are injured or killed by the 
secretions ; also from pollen and fresh leaves, and 
this is notoriously the case with the stomachs of 
vegetable-feeding animals. Thus the Drosera is 
both an animal and vegetable feeder, and from the 
experiments made by Darwin and others, its se- 
eretions accord remarkably with the digestive 
powers of the gastric juice in animals. It is a 
wonderful fact in physiology that both plants and 
animals should possess nearly the same complex 
secretions adapted to the same purpose of diges- 
tion. 

The Drosera rotundifolia bears from two to five 
or six leaves, and the whole upper surface is cov- 
ered with gland-bearing tentacles or filaments ; 
from 130 to 260 filaments having been counted on 
one leaf. These are highly sensitive, short and 
upright in the centre of the disk of the leaf, and 
longer and more inclined on the edge. Each 
gland is surrounded with large drops of an ex- 
tremely viscous fluid that glistens in the sun, 
hence the name sundew. When a fly or otber in- 
sect touches a central gland it transmits a motor 
impulse to the marginal tentacles, as they may 
well be called. The near ones are first bent in 
slowly, then those farther off, till at last all be- 
come closely inflected over the victim, which is 
said to be killed in a quarter of an hour. The 
secretion seems also to possess a strong antiseptic 
power—possibly to prevent the prey from being 
decomposed while absorption is going on—and 
when all the juices of it are extracted the skin is 
ejected as the filaments re-expand. Thirteen dif- 
ferent dipterous insects have been counted on 
one leaf. 

Experiments have been made with this plant. 
A piece of raw meat was placed on a leaf, when 
the tentacles soon closed over it; while another 
piece was placed in moss of the same size and cov- 
ered over. They were left for forty-eight hours 
and then examined, when it was found that the 
piece in the Drosera leaf remained clean and 
sweet, and the albumen was changed into trans- 
parent fluid, though it was very warm weather, 
while the meat in the moss was decayed and cov- 
ered with infusoria. The action of the numerous 
species of Drosera in trapping and absorbing in- 
sects is much the same as that of the rotundi- 
folia. In the same family is the curious Dionea 
muscipula, or Venus’s flytrap, which Dr. Hooker 
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describes as one of the most wonderful of plants, 
from the rapidity of its movements when trapping 
its prey. It is a native of North Carolina, grow- 
ing in damp situations. Like the Drosera, it has 
small roots. The leaf is bilobed, with a folia- 
ceous footstalk, and the two lobes stand nearly at 
right angles, the margins prolonged into sharp, 
rigid spikelike projections, into each of which a 
bundle of spiral vessels enters. These spikes 
stand in such a position that when the lobes close 
they interlock like the teeth of a rat trap, and the 
upper surface of the leaf is covered with minute 
glands. So rapidly do the lobes close when an in- 
sect touches them, there is little hope of escape. 

The European Aldrovandra vesiculosa is an 
aquatic, which catches numerous water insects; 
and even minute crustaceans and larve. Many 
plants do not close over their victims, but give 
out so profuse a viseid secretion, that, having 
alighted, the insect cannot fly away, but is grad- 
ually clogged by it till it sinks down and dies and 
is eventually absorbed. The Roridula of the Cape 
of Good Hope and the Byblis of Western Aus- 
tralia have similar secretions ; also the common 
Silenes of this country have them, but in a less 
degree. 

The Nepenthes, or pitcher plants, of Madagas- 
ear, the East Indian Islands, Ceylon and East 
Africa, bearing the extraordinary appendage to 
the apex of the leaf called appropriately a pitcher, 
with a partially closed lid, are all insect destroy- 
ers. Their whole organization is calculated to 
allure insects, and especially ants. They are 
guided by two wings running outside the pitcher 
to the margin, where an exudation of honey invites 
them on. The inside of the pitcher is smooth 
and has no foothold, so the insects fall to the 
bottom into a copious fluid secretion which pos- 
sesses extraordinary powers of digestion, being a 
strong peptonizing ferment. It is supposed that 
the Nepenthes grown in conservatories would 
thrive better if they had occasional animal nutri- 
tion, such as flies, etc. In Sarracenias there is an 
insect trap, but not for nutritive purposes. A fly 
enters the long, narrow throat of the flower, and 
is soon imprisoned, as the long hairs lining it pre- 
vent escape. On goes the fly, and in moving 
about in the flasklike arrangement below its body 
becomes covered with pollen, which it leaves on 
the open anthers. The traplike hairs dry up 
when the fructification has taken place, the in- 
sect escapes and’ goes to another flower, when, 
strange to say, the throat closes on further depre- 
dations. 

A plant from Japan is now being brought into 
notice in America called the mosquito plant, the 
Vincetoxicum acuminatum. It belongs to the 


Milkweed family, and is a cousin to the Stepha- 
notis. It is a hardy perennial, and bears clusters of 
white blossoms in May and June and a few all 
summer. Upon the anthers and in the clefts of 
the corona is a secretion which by its odor attracts 
insects, notably the mosquitoes which swarm round 
it and are entrapped in the fluid when they put 
their proboscis into it, and no amount of strug- 
gling can liberate the victim. Thousands of mos- 
quitoes and gnats are thus canght in a season, and 
the destruction of fleas is also attributed to this 
curious plant. The Californians intend cultivat- 
ing it in their gardens and planting it broadcast 
over their State. Eastern States should follow the 
example, where mosquitoes are rife. 

The following account of a‘ man-eating plant” 
is vouched for by a resident in ‘Tasmania (the 
scientific name is Bauera rubioides ; it is a native 
of Australia and Tasmania, and the narrator and 
a friend have been entangled in its meshes, and 
only escaped with great difficulty) : ‘The Bauera 
is not a creeper or climber, but only a plant that 
is weak in the legs, having a thin, flexible stem, 
usually supporting itself on its neighbors. <A 
banera scrub at the outer edge of the patch may 
be only eighteen inches high, but in the thick of it 
may reach from ten to twenty feet ; a man may be 
enveloped even before he is aware of it, and, the 
tangled mass surround him tilt movement is im- 
possible. You cannot cut it with an ax, because 
it offers no resistance, and if cut with a knife the 
ropelike stems only fall more closely round you. 
You cannot see where you are going, and only 
struggle and flounder on to your exhaustion. 
It usually covers low-lying ground, and throws 
up from the root a number of slender stems, ta- 
pering gradually, that become interlaced in all 
directions, and to the solitary bushman or ex- 
plorer it is formidable. He will perhaps try to 
wriggle along the damp ground under it, and 
to tear the stems apart and struggle through. 
When exhausted with this, he perhaps climbs up 
some old stump and tries to flounder along on 
the top of the scrub, but ke soorr sinks helpless 
into the yielding mass, that quickly squeezes out 
his life.” 

The London Spectator relates a story of a flesh- 
eating plant lately found in Nicaragua. The 
digging of the canal has brought many English- 
men and Americans into the country where the 
‘‘vampire vine” is said to grow, and the truth 
of the reports should soon be settled. Nica- 
ragua is within the tropics, and plant life is spe- 
cially gross and vigorous. A Mr. Dunstan, an 
English naturalist, has recently returned from 
Central America, where he passed two years 
studying the flora and fauna of the country. Ie 
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says that when exploring one of the swamps near 
Lake Nicaragua he heard his dog ery out in 
agony, and going to his assistance, found that a 
fine ropelike tissue of roots and fibres had envel- 
oped him, and he was yelping as if in great pain. 
The plant or vine seemed to be composed of bare, 
interlacing stems, like the branches of a weeping 
willow denuded of its leaves. The stems were 
nearly black, and covered with a viscous sub- 
stance. He had great difficulty in severing the 
muscular fibres of the plant with his knife, and 
when he had extricated the dog his skin appeared 
to have been sucked or puckered in spots, and 
the animal staggered as if quite exhausted. Some 
of the tendrils twined around Mr. Dunstan’s 
hand, it required force to free himself, and the 
flesh was red and blistered. The gummy sub- 
stance had a disagreeable odor. He says the 
natives call it the ‘‘devil’s snare,” and hold it in 
horror. He believes the power of suction is con- 
tained in innumerable little suckers. If the sub- 
stance coming within reach of the plant is ani- 
mal the blood is drawn off and the carcass or 
refuse is dropped. Mr. Dunstan attempted to 
bring away a root, but it died on his return voy- 
age, giving out so foul an odor of animal corrup- 
tion, it had to be thrown overboard. As more 
people visit this region we may soon expect either 
confirmation or denial of the story. 

Wonderful tales are told of other man-eating 
plants in Central Africa and South America, with 
horrid spines that are said to inclose man or beast 
that touches them ; and in the depths of the for- 
ests of Madagascar there is said to be a still greater 
monster, avery vegetable Minotaur ; but these have 
all to be authenticated, being very doubtful. 


THE 





THE DAFFODIL. 


Some gentlemen were exploring forests in the 
islands lying to the east of Africa nearly under the 
equator. ‘ In a thickly wooded ravine, with here 
and there an open spot containing shrubs about 
four feet in height, while looking for a suitable 
place for a seat, we discovered the ground in the 
vicinity of the shrub covered with dead flies and 
other insects. Upon close examination numerous 
insects were found covered in by the leaves, al- 
most completely hiding them from view—on one 
of these plants insects in every other leaf, which 
could not be opened without injury. We saw 
flies alight on the leaves, which closed gradually, 
holding the victim fast. ‘The leaves of these plants 
were covered with a thick viscid substance, of a 
sweetish taste, and the flowers which covered the 
bushes were very fragrant and seemed to attract 
the flies. There were thousands of dead flies on 
the ground, and upon a close examination they 
were found quite dry. All of the soft parts had 
been extracted. The leaves and flowers of these 
plants were not susceptible to the touch of the 
hand, or of any other substance which we em- 
ployed in our experiment. We captured a large 
fly, pinned it to the end of a stick and pre- 
sented it to the leaf; avery perceptible movement 
was observed, and in a short time the fly was com- 
pletely enveloped. The leaves were covered with 
numerous fine hairs, two or three larger hairs dis- 
tributed in a triangular form over each leaf. 
Some of the largest shrubs we saw were about 
three and a half feet high. A drawing was made, 
and specimens of the shrub, with a large number 
of insects, were collected, but were unfortunately 
lost on embarking on board ship in a dangerous 
sea.” 


DAFFODIL. 


By MINNA IRVING. 


I wap quarreled with beautiful Evelyn Dare 
And was walking alone by the rill, 

With slow, heavy steps on the brown withered turf, 
And a heart that was heavier still, 

When the Spirit of April emerged from the wood 
With a basket of flowers, and drew nigh, 

A smile on the delicate rose of her lip, 
Aud a tear in the blue of her eye. 


* Oh! here is a gift that will please her again.’ 


She was touching the boughs with her magical hand 
As she bade them with blossoms be crowned, 
When she tripped on the root of a mulberry tree 
And scattered her flowers on the ground ; 
And all in a minute the banks of the stream 
With the flame of the tulip were bright, 
And rich with the gold of the crocuses gay, 
And with snowdrops and daffodils white. 


And I gathered a daffodil rare, 

With its petals of wax, and its heart of perfume, 
And I hastened to Evelyn Dare. 

I dropped in her bosom the star of the spring: 


“It’s the first of the year, and it’s thine! 


” 


She frowned, and she smiled, and she gave me a kiss, 
And promised, sweet maid, to be mine. 
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THAT POISONED SOUP. 


By Ernest P, NEVILLE. . 


FirTEEN years ago I was in London, living on 
a slender salary, and much troubled in the way 
of dinners. As a rule I dined in the middle of 
the day, on a chop sent in from a neighboring 
ating house, and made out on bread and cheese 
at night. But there were times when the soul 
craved more luxurious living. These times gen- 
erally coincided pretty accurately with the advent 
of pay day, and then I would become reckless 
and take dinner at some expensive restaurant. 
Sundays were the worst days for dinner arrange- 
ments. By breakfasting at noon, indeed, one 
avoided the necessity of any lunch; but about 
five o’clock a desperate craving would come over 
me; ® gnawing vultifre in the stomach would 
ceaselessly cry for food. Frequently, I confess, 
an empty purse coincided with an empty stomach, 
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and the vulture cried in vain; but sometimes I 
had a little money left, and then, even then, the 
problem was a difficult one—where to dine on 
Sundays. I went often on such occasions to an 
underground chamber called the ‘‘ Recesses.” 

The promises of that establishment were excel- 
lent. Soup, fish and meat, all for the modest sum 
of a shilling. ‘The performance, however, was 
somewhat feeble. I don’t mean to say it wasn’t 
an excellent dinner for the money—it was ; but it 
wasn’t an invigorating dinner. The soup was 
somewhat thin; the fish was generally herrings 
—fresh herrings—and they would have been bet- 
ter for a little salt originally ; the meat was usu- 
ally corned beef. : 

One Sunday, I remember well, my funds were 
getting low, very low, and I had determined to 
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remain in my lodgings and support nature on to- 
bacco smoke ; but my hunger was too strong. I 
had a little money left, aud as the evening wore 
on and the cravings of my appetite increased reso- 
lution broke down ; I put on my hat, and hurried 
out in quest of a dinner. 

When I made up my mind to go to the ‘ Re- 
cesses ” for a dinner it was because I knew there 
was no other place open the prices of which would 
be within my means. ILlow dismal it looked this 
Sunday evening, that long, low room, its tables 
almost deserted, save for one or two men nodding 
over a plate of crackers! There was pea soup 
that night, I remember, and it was rather good, 
too; the fish was fishy, and the meat reduced to 
a stump. 

“Waiter,” I cried, ‘can I dispense with the 
other courses, and dine off the soup ?” 

‘If you wish, of course, sir,” said the waiter. 

I had three helpings of that excellent soup, and 
in each plate I put a spoonful of dried mint. But 
after, the result was not exhilarating ; it rather 
clogged the pores, that soup. I was miserable 
und depressed after my dinner. I had spent my 
prescribed allowance. I couldn’t go anywhere or 
do anything. I had only the prospect of going 
back to my gloomy room through the sloppy 
street, and sitting lonely, in bitter meditation. 

Tke idea seemed to me horrible, and yet now, 
as ever, there appeared to be no escape for me 
from the embraces of this dull, miserable fiend. 
I couldn’t help saying to myself, as I sat with my 
chin resting on my hands: ** I wish I was dead !” 
I didn’t mean to say it aloud, but I suppose I 
must have whispered it audibly ; for a man who 
was sitting at the table opposite me, who had 
been sitting there smoothing his heavy red mus- 
tache all the time I had been dining, his eyes fixed 
on his plate, looked up of a sudden, and gave 
me a quick, searching glance. I knew him then ; 
it was Barker, an old classmate. As a boy he had 
always been a mystery to us; that quick, sudden 
glance of his had always had such a strange effect 
upon all on whom it fell. We used to say he had 
the ‘‘evil eve,” and wonderful tales used to be 
told at school about the effect of ‘‘ Barker’s look.” 
Still I was glad to see him ; any relief from the 
loneliness and monotony of. my life was pleasant. 
He recognized me also, and came over and sat be- 
side me. 

‘* Well,” he said, after we had shaken hands— 
he had a strange, flabby, chilly hand, which made 
me shiver —* well, so you wish you were dead ?” 

‘‘Did you hear me?” I said. “Oh, it was 
nonsense, of course; I often say so. A foolish 
habit I have ; I don’t mean it.” 

‘It wasn’t nonsense,” he said ; ‘‘it wasn’t non- 


sense, but a very rational, prudent wish. I wish 
so myself, and, what is more, I have the means to 
carry out both our wishes.” 

I laughed uneasily. 

** You are joking.” 

“TI never joke. Until now,” he went on, ‘the 
great deterring influence which has restrained 
those wise men who see the folly and emptiness 
of life—who, measuring their feeble capacities for 
enjoyment with their unlimited capabilities for 
suffering, would gladly resign a possession which 
has no advantage for them—the great deterring 
influence has been the doubt whether death be 
really a complete severing of the body and the 
soul; whether, indeed, there is not a lingering 
capability of feeling still hanging to the relaxed 
nerves, a lingering consciousness in the decaying 
brain, that, in addition to the bitterness of death, 
one may taste also the gloom of the grave, the 
horrors of the charnel house.” 

*« Bless me !” I cried ; “* what a horrible idea !” 

He fascinated me, this man. I would gladly 
have risen and gone away, but he ciopped me 
with his eyes. 

‘* Listen,” he said ; “I have overcome this im- 
pediment ; I have opened the gates of death to 
all mankind. ‘To you, my young classmate, I 
will reveal the secret, lest, tempted some day to 
cross the boundary, I should die and leave man- 
kind as wretched as ever. You see this powdered 
herb ; it is like mint, is it not ? The smell, the 
taste, everything is like mint; you would not 
know them apart ; and yet in a small quantity of 
this powder lies a release from all the miseries of 
life. Don’t shrink back ; it is innocuous in small 
doses, produces merely a pleasing languor ; but in 
such a quantity as a teaspoonful it produces leth- 
argy; twice that quantity brings on syncope ; 
thrice, inevitable death. I have ventured as far 
as the second stage, but have always stopped short 
of the third. But I have brought back this as- 
surance from the world of shadows: conscious- 
ness ceases altogether at the second stage. There 
are no dreams in the sleep of death. 

‘The preliminary stage of lethargy is delight- 
ful. 1 often indulge in it. But I have had a 
doubt sometimes whether I might not possess an 
exceptional physical organization—whether the 
herb would produce exactly the same effects on 
others. I determined to try the experiment on a 
large scale. I came here to-night to do it. I 
have noticed that each frequenter of these rooms 
on pea-soup nights, which are frequent, takes 
one plate of soup, to which he adds one spoonful 
of mint. 

“Well, I watched my opportunity, and came 
here as soon as the room was opened, and whilst 
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the waiter’s back was turned I emptied the con- 
tents of the plate of mint into my pocket, and 
filled the plate with my own powder, The exper- 
iment was a bold one. I might have caused the 
death of innocent persons. However, I perse- 
vered ; the interests of science overpower consid- 
erations of humanity. The experiment has com- 
pletely succeeded. Each habitué of these rooms 
has swallowed his plate of soup, his spoonful of 
the precious herb; each bas gone through the 
stage of lethargy. ‘There are some now, you ob- 
serve, passing through that stage.” 

I threw an agonized glance around. Yes, sure 
enough, there were two or three men lying back 
in their chairs, their heads sunk on their breasts, 
in a state of complete lethargy. 

“And,” he went on, ‘‘I can see the symptoms 
of the approaching lethargy upon you—the di- 
lated pupil of the eye, the expression of anxiety 
in the face—yes, all is perfect. The symptoms 
are 

** But,” I gasped, “I have taken three spoon- 
fuls !” 

‘* Martyr of science!” he cried, springing up 
and grasping me by the hand; ‘how carefully, 
how painfully will I watch every symptom of your 
declining vitality! Dear friend, your case will 
be an era in the history of humanity. Like Cur- 
tius, you have leaped into the chasm for the pub- 
lic weal.” 

‘** But isn’t there an antidote ?” I gasped —‘“‘a 
remedy ?” 

‘There is none; and were there, you would 
not go back from your noble path. My dear 
friend, imitate the example of the ancient 
Roman; a quietude and serenity in your last 
hours is indispensable for the proper noting of 
your phenomena.” 

‘*But I won’t !” I shouted, getting up. My 
limbs trembled beneath me; I felt the very chill 
of death upon me. ‘‘I won’t! I won’t!” Here 
I screamed : ‘‘Send for a doctor—for a police- 
man—quick ! quick! I’m poisoned !” 

** Crazy,” said a quiet voice. ‘‘ Mad as a hat- 
ter. Poor fellow! he’s subject to those fits. Ile’ll 
fall down directly ; look out for him.” 

** But I’m not going to have the reputation of 





the house ruined by any mad freaks. What do 
you mean, sir, by attacking the quality of my 
victuals ?” said the proprietor. 

**Tt was he,” I shouted, pointing to Barker, 
‘* who now seeks to screen himself by calling me 
crazy! But, good people, will you see a fellow 
creature perish—perish—perish ?” 

**There! don’t aggravate the poor man,” said 
Barker. ‘‘ Put him in a cab and send him to 
a police station ; he’s sure to have been advertised 
for.” 

I was dragged and hustled from the room, and 
hurled into a cab. ‘Two or three policemen had 
come up, and one took charge of me inside while 
another got up with the driver. I was quiet now 
—overcome by my struggles—and lay exhausted 
in the corner of the cab, waiting the insidious ad- 
vances of the deadly narcotic. 

Presently the cab stopped. 

‘We've got that chap they advertised for!” 
cried the policeman ontside to one who was loung- 
ing at the station door. 

** [ave you really ?” said the inspector, coming 
up. ‘Then you’ve done a good job to-night. 
There’s fifty pounds’ reward offered for him. 
Take him right away to the asylum. Let’s have 
a look at him, though. Why, this isn’t the man 
at all—this isn’t Barker! Jim, you ought to have 
known better. Full red mustache, drooping eye- 
lids, aquiline nose—why, they’re as different as 
light from darkness.” 

‘‘What! is Barker crazy ?” I asked, a light 
bursting in upon me. 

“*Yes. as he been playing any of his pranks 
upon you, sir ? making believe to give you poison, 
or anything of that sort? Say, he is the most 
cunning fellow in creation, that Barker. Ie’sa 
small fortune to the police to bring him back 
after his escapes. HHe’s quite harmless, too, 
though he’s always up to so many tricks. Quite 
a gentleman, too. I’ve swallowed a pint or more 
of his poison just to please him, and he’d treat 
a bottle of champagne afterward. That’s how 
you ought to have served him, str. There, you 
won’t catch him to-night, boys; he’s miles away 
by this time.” 

I have never wished myself dead since. 
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AIS IFF UN CHINAT QUE 


PrRAIsE be to the cook! How he doth brighten up 
the dull lives of men! Wherever civilization of what- 
ever grade has found the way, he is the manipulator 
of human happiness. Nowhere is his merit more es- 
teemed than in China. Wherever the Celestial feet 
travel, wherever the almond eyes twinkle, the cook is 
held in honor. It is not strange, therefore, that in the 
great Chinese colony in New York the cook should be 
a person of consequence. Meagre as is the peasant fare 
in China, the clodhoppers who ship themselves from 
Hong Kong and Canton to the New World have for an 
inducement the fact that it is possible to live high in 
America. Despite his dumb demeanor the Chinaman 
is as human as the most emotional Frenchman, 
with tastes and yearnings which in New York he 
finds means for gratifying. The foreign quarter 
of a cosmopolitan city reveals many curious things. 

It is the more interesting because foreign habits 

and things are grafted upon 
native surroundings, the 
hybrid being in many cases 
more interesting than the 
original. So it is in New 
York’s China- 

town, a narrow 

district leading 


off from Chatham Square, and bounded by Mott, 
Pell and Doyer streets. Mott Street is the Broad- 
way of the community ; Pell Street, the wholesale 
mart ; and Doyer, the deepest part of the Celestial 
slum. Here the ten thousand Chinese of the 
great city and its adjacent communities have their 

















headquarters. 
buy, sell, smoke opium, gamble or eat. 
they live as they like to, and ‘‘roll” up to the 


limit of their means. 
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Here they come when they wish to 


Here the money made in 


the fifteen hundred laundries of New York and 
Brooklyn is expended for soap, starch and luxury. 
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Austere as the Chinaman is when at work, he is 
the gayest of gay lads when at play. Nothing is 
too good for him when he is flush, and he is al- 
ways in that delightful condition when he comes 
to Mott Street. 

Ilere stores abound that furnish him with the 
homely necessities of his trade, or with expensive 
luxuries imported from distant China. He clings 
to the things from home, and so adds largely to 
his expenses. Most of the things imported by the 
Mott Street and Pell Street merchants are articles 
which the Chinese who buy them only knew by 
name at home. The costly dishes eaten are such 
az the poverty of China kept from them. Mott 
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raid by the police, Chinatown gets all its tidings 
this way. Obliquely across, at No. 11 Mots 
Street, on the second floor, is the swell restaurant 
of Chinatown. Ifere is to be found the longest 
and most expensive menu and the best cooking. 
The floor is reached through a dim and bare hall- 
way, up a tortuous winding stair that ends in a 
nook between the kitchen and the dining room. 
The latter is filled with round tables slightly 
higher than those in ordinary use, made of black 
walnut, and surrounded by tall stools upon which 
the diners sit. In one corner of the room is a rude 
imitation of a hotel counter, where the manager 
presides and from which he issues his commands. 


x 


“pg 


CHOPSTICKS. 


Street is lined with tall tenements, all inhabited 
by Chinese or hybrid families. The upper floors 
are living rooms, with here and there an opium 
joint or a fantan layout. Stores occupy the 
basements, but in at least three second stories 
restaurants do a thriving business. In one tene- 
ment is the Chinese city hall, the josshouse, a 
restaurant, and the only news bureau in China- 
town. Here emanate the decrees of the mayor 
and his council, and these, with all the news, are 
pasted up in the form of flaring red bulletins on 
the outer wall. No matter what the intelligence 
may be, whether news from the Flowery King- 
dom ora tip on a coming fantan or opium-joint 


A box of Chinese cigarettes, folded at the ends 
like a tiny package, and a supply of wooden 
Yankee toothpicks, the one foreign device in 
vogue, furnish the desk. Both are free to all. A 
crockery closet—open to the restaurant—and a 
medley of preserved provisions fill another corner. 
The waiters shuffle about, in bare feet if warm 
and in sandals if cold weather prevails. There 
is little ceremony. Irruptions of ‘ hands ” from 
the kitchen are common. ‘There is much gam- 
bling, and continuous excitement seems to pre- 
vail. Here the dudes of Chinatown gather daily 
to feed and gossip, and distant laundrymen drop 
in to have a square meal, often the only one in a 
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week, for the laundry workers are frugal in their 
shops. Outside in the kitchen a prodigious bustle 
prevails, The invasion of foreign devils produces 
extra excitement. When tlie artist’s pencil gets 
to work the head cook covers his face with his 
broad palms and giggles like a girl. At the 
first movement of the artist’s hand he takes to 
his heels, roaring with bashful laughter. His 
menials, less sensitive, crowd around. They have 
heard the manager issue a special dispensation, 
and are reassured. 

The construction of a Chinese dish is a work of 
consequence. ‘The cook is an important person. 
As in the Cacausian restaurants of the upper class, 
the chefisa man. Indeed, the entire kitchen corps 
is of the superior sex. 
Chinese women are 
too scarce to be wasted 
in kitchens, and, be- 
sides, they seldom 
know how to cook. 
Woman is of no great 
account, industrially 
speaking, among the 
almond-eyed people. 
This Mott Street kit- 
chen is an attractive 
and interesting place. 
It will compare favor- 
ably with any res- 
taurant kilvhen. In- 
deed, its order and 
cleanliness rather give 
it the advantage of 
many. ‘Great char- 
coal fires glow in briek 
ranges over which 
shallow basins filled 
with rice grains sim- 
mer. There is a horde 
of assistants. The 
head cook, a tall Mon- 
gol, with a jolly face which wears a perpetual 
grin, commands them. ‘The preparation of the 
food engrosses the attention of the greater num- 
ber. Thanks to the custom of combining many 
things into one dish, the dishwashers do not have 
to be a numerous crew. There are no knives, 
forks or spoons to be polished. The simple chop- 
sticks require nothing more than rinsing and wip- 
ing. The walls are hung with “stock.” Long, 
mottled sausages, compounded of ducks’ livers 
and oysters, hang in clusters ; strings of spaghetti 
made from the pulp of beans keep company with 
bulbous lily roots. Innumerable pots of mush- 
rooms abound. Boxes of dried fish and heaps of 
things that look like lumps of mud are stacked 


CHINESE CHEF. 
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together. ‘The lumps of mud contain the choic- 
est tidbits of the Chinese kitchen—eggs, varying 
in age from ten to forty years. The Chinese are 
the only people who respect the antiquity of an 
egg. ‘The older the product the greater its epi- 
curean value. Forty-year-old eggs are worth their 
weight in silver. No Celestial audience ever wasted 
an ancient egg on an actor. ‘This form of critical 
consideration is far too expensive for persons who 
attend plays by the day at the rate of about two 
cents for ten hours of tragedy. The favorite 
method of employing these old eggs in cookery 
is in the form of an omelet. ‘The flavor is not at 
all shocking. It much resembles that of mild 
Swiss cheese slightly tempered with musk. This 
tickles the Chinese 
palate until it laughs, 

The Chinese farms 
on Long Island sup- 
ply an abundant quan- 
tity of fresh vege- 
tables, and improve 
the cookery accord- 
ingly. Before these 
were established the 
kitchen had to rely 
wholly upon dried 
stuff, with a corres- 
ponding lack of flavor. 
Big wooden bowls 
piled high with vege- 
tables sliced and peel- 
ed add to the scene of 
good cheer. But 
three fresh vegetable 
products now come 
from China—water- 
lily roots, water nuts 
and bamboo shoots. 
The last are often 
pickled ; the first- 
named a:e entirely 
fresh. The lily roots are sausage-shaped tubers 
linked together by narrow joints, and possess an 
insipid sweetness dear to the Chinese taste. The 
water nuts are agreeable. They are served raw 
with the dishes intermingled with other ingredi- 
ents, which may be piping hot. This incongruity 
excites no wonderment. It imparts a new gastro- 
nomic emotion to sandwich a water nut raw and 
sweet in between mouthfuls of hot meat and mush- 
rooms. The water nuts grow in the streams of 
China to the size of a horse chestnut. They are 
covered with a thin brown skin, and are white as 
snow within this outer covering. Their flavor is 
much like that of the rawchestnut, and more par- 
ticularly like that of the common groundnut 
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found in the Middle State forests. The ground- 
nuts are, however, much smaller. There is an 
insipidity about the water nuts that palls after a 
time, but to the Chinese taste they are delicious, 
and are often eaten between meals as a passing 
delicacy. The mushrooms are the common sort 
sold in quantities as preserved in France. The 
Chinese have found these equal to the home va- 
riety, and much cheaper. Chinese mushrooms 
come dried, and the canned goods are superior 
to these for immediate use. Vast quantities of 
these are consumed in Chinatown. ‘They are 
served deliciously. Persons with a taste for edi- 
ble fungi will find comfort in a Mott Street menu. 

The Chinese meal consists always of one dish, 
accompanied by the inevitable rice. The dish 
contains as many ingredients in some cases as 
a table-d’héte menu. When anything like an 
elaborate meal is required by a Celestial he per- 
suades his friends to club together, and enjoys in 
this manner an endless variety of dishes. Each 
guest orders a dish, and the combined elements 
make up a meal of extraordinary proportions, 
The chief items on the bill of fare furnished by 
the leading Mott Street establishments can be 
catalogued thus : 


Chow Swan Toy— Beef fried with sour cabbage. 

Chow Mien—Fried vermicelli with strips of pork, cel- 
ery, onions and spices. 

Ob Gwaun Lob Chong—Sausages made of duck livers and 
oysters. 

Ham Dau—Twenty-year-old ducks’ eggs in salt. 

Han Yu—Ten-year-old salt shad. 

Loong Ah Bo Toy—Dragon-teeth white cabbage. 

Boo Ob—Boned Duck, stuffed with chestnuts, boiled in 
wine. 

Chow Kai Pien—Fried strips of chicken with mushrooms 
and celery. 

Chow Ob Jung—Boned ducks’ feet boiled and then 
fried, served with mushrooms and sweetened liquor. 

Chow Kai Goot—Fried spring chicken. 

Chow Yu Pien—Sliced fish fried, served with water nuts 
and bamboo shoots. 

Chow Pok Ob—Fried pigeon served with mushrooms 
and celery, 

Do Foo Bow Yu—Fish stewed in liquor with extract of 
bean, orange peeling and mushrooms. 

Chow Chop Swang—Strips of pork, chicken livers and 
gizzards, and vegetables. 

Chow Dan—Egg Omelets, 4 la Chinoise. 


With every dish on the table is supplied a little 
bowl of sooy, the universal Chinese sauce. It fits 
everything and is used with everything. Sooy is 
a dark-brown liquid, which largely takes the place 
of salt in lending flavor to dishes, It is the dis- 
tilled juice of a bean, and is reputed to form the 
**stock” of Worcestershire and similar sauces, 
It has a slightly acrid, but agreeable enough, 
flavor. If the meal is one of extra elegance the 


svoy has with it little bowls of mustard and of 
almond catsup. This last is a very agreeable ad- 
dition to any menu. A!l food is served in bowls 
of porcelain. Now and then a fork is produced 
to prevent awkward Caucasians from starving in 
the presence of plenty. Hach guest gets his pair 
of chopsticks. If he be but a modest patron 
sticks of ebon wood suffice for him, but the swells 
of Chinatown eat with glistening ivory chop- 
sticks. ‘hey are attractive and handy if knowl- 
edge accompanies their use. Otherwise they bring 
nothing but sorrow. The method of preparing 
food for the table is the only thing that makes 
chopsticks available. As Wong Chin Foo justly 
remarks, the heathen are far in advance of civili- 
zation in this respect. Every item of food is 
brought on the table carved up into convenient 
mouthfuls. Chicken and pork, fish and vege- 
tables, all receive the same treatment. Thus a 
a pair of chopsticks may be very handily employed. 
‘*How much better this is,” observes Wong, 
“‘than the civilized custom of bringing ‘whole 
birds or great masses of meat upon the table to be 
laboriously mutilated by the perspiring host, who 
is often unacquainted with the choicest bits and 
must serve his guests unsatisfactorily !” 

The nimbleness with which a Chinaman can 
feed himself is astonishing, but the knack can be 
acquired. The thumb, fore and middle finger 
handle the sticks, and with the thumb for a brace 
the two fingers turn the sticks into a species of 
pinchers, with which the food is readily conveyed 
to the mouth. 

If, when the substantials have been devoured, 
the diner wishes a dessert, he goes across the street 
to a shop where Chinese sweets are sold. There 
ure no pies or puddings or cunning creations in 
Chinese cookbooks. A few varieties of cakes and 
a huge puffball of dough, fried after the manner 
of a doughnut, are about all that can be had, and 
these are not furnished at the restaurants, but at 
little lunch rooms, which are weak imitations of 
the tea houses of the Flowery Kingdom. This 
brown puffball is three inches in diameter, and 
contains, gummed to the inside, a little wad of 
preserved fruit. It is really a hollow mockery. 
The moon cakes are only offered in season, so 
that they may contain samples of all the produce 
of the year. Preserved dates and a narrow variety 
of fruits, including figs, make up the sweet supply. 
Everything is sweet unto sickness save the dried 
and preserved ginger. This appeals strongly to 
the taste, and has become a staple confection. If 
the laundryman who has his weekly gorge in the 
restaurant still feels that he has not done full 
credit to his own affluence he stuffs himself with 
sweet things, but if economy be in his mind he 
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is well content with five cents’ worth of sugar 
cane, a strip about sixteen inches long, or a 
pocketful of Loo Choo nuts. The Loo Choo nuts 
are the favorites. Like all things Celestial, they 
reverse the familiar order. In all temperate and 
tropical nuts the kernel is within the nut. In 
the case of the Loo Choo the meat is around the 
nut. The nut looks outwardly like one of the 
seed balls of the sycamore tree, but this appear- 
ance is a mere shell of corrugated brown cuticle. 
Within is a sticky mass, the meat of the nut. It 
is not attached to the shell, but is closely wrapped 
around a hard, smooth kernel, growing out from 
the stalk. The sticky substance is the edible 
part. It is good enough to have created sufficient 


the race prevent demoralization. Only indolent 
persons can dream their lives away on a pallet 
amid the fumes of the drug, living in a splendid 
dream and awakening only in misery, to make 
haste and be off to the comatic paradise again. 
Few Chinamen are rich enough to indulge in the 
habit. ‘Those who are prefer to keep their minds 
clear, that they may amass more riches; so the 
using of opium becomes casual, just like the inter- 
mittent taking of a drink among business men. 
The ‘* fiends ” are idle fellows, who take this agree- 
able means of ending their worthless lives pleas- 
antly. The industrious Chinamen use the pipe 
as a crowning luxury to a day of cheer, but have 
not the time to doze on the dingy pallets amid 





j 
AT THE RICE RANGE. 


of a demand to make the nuts common in the 
fruit shops. The taste resembles that of the tam- 
arind. Some preserved fruits are put up in little 
jars stopped with dried leaves. The fruit is 
wooden and stringy, but gets the universal sick- 
ish sweetness from the syrup used in preserving. 
These little jars cost ten cents, and will surfeit 
even a Chinaman. 

After all, dessert is a matter of little conse- 
quence. The chief joy at the end of a meal is ¢ 
pull at an opium pipe, and the sweet fantastic 
slumber that keeps it company. Opium smoking 
is universal in Chinatown, but all Chinamen are 
not ‘ fiends” any more than all Americans are 
drunkards. No one but a lazy Celestial can be- 
come a “fiend.” The activity and industry of 


dreams of paradise. They are a practical race, 
and waste little, least of all their own muscles 
and energies. So, while no Chinaman is unac- 
quainted with}the pipe, his intoxication is brief 
and infrequent. 

Chinese wines are not numerous as to brands or 
in varieties. ‘They are not fermented from the 
juice of the grape, but have for their foundation 
the fiery liquor distilled from rice. This is doc- 
tored and turned into different grades of samshu, 
all very intoxicating in quantity, but indulged in 
to such a limited extent as to be out of moral 
consideration. The very custom of serving the 
rice juice in minute cups is indicative of the re- 
spect the Chinese have for its fighting qualities. 
In using the liquor at the table it takes the place 
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of the cordials com- 
mon abroad, except 
that, like other things 
that ought to come 
last, it is served first. 
Some varieties are 
deceptively sweet and 
thick, while others are 
thin and hot to the 
taste. The last sort 
are the safest. The 
sweet kind will pro- 
duce uncertainty after 
the third thimbleful. 

When the meal is 
served the samshu is us 
brought on in slender Sor 
porcelain jugs with ce 
long, thin spouts. No 
bottles appear. These 
jugs contain different 
varieties, and stand 
on a convenient shelf, l 
from which privileged 
guests select, accord- 
ing to taste. With the jug comes a thimble-sized 
cup of porcelain, resting in a caricature of a spoon 
made from the same material. In company with 
the samshu is the tea. When properly served 
the waiter brings on a cup and bowl. In the 
bowl he drops a handful of Chinese tea and pours 
boiling water upon it. The cup is turned upside 
down inside the bowl, acting asacap. So when 
the steam ascends it is caught and condensed on 
the interior surface of the cup. When the steam 
subsides the cup is returned to its ordinary use, 
and the tea is strained into it over the brim of 
the bowl. But neither sugar nor milk is added. 
he flavor is much more astringent than that of 
‘<store” tea, and more stimulating in its effect. 
After a sip of tea and a snifter of the samshu the 
meal proceeds. 

The restaurant at 11 Mott Street is a very 
profitable institution, and, like the bulk of suec- 
cessful Chinese enterprises, is owned by a stock 
company. It pays big dividends. On Sundays 
the seats at the tables command a premium, and 
lucky is the man who gets there before they are 
all filled. The work of disposing of a meal is 
long. The Chinese are most social at mealtimes, 
and the chatter arising from the tables is deafen- 
ing. Taste for Chinese dishes is easily acquired. 
They are not so barbarous after all. The samples 
given show that duck, pork and chicken, with 
fish, form the chief items of food. There are 
mysterious soups and gelatinous compounds of 
sea slugs and béche de mer, that come high and 
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are not often ordered. Rice, of course, accom- 
panies every dish. It is the bread of China, and 
is served perfectly plain, beautifully cooked, 
each grain being entirely separate, in convenient 
bowls. It is not easy to pick up rice grains with 
chopsticks, but the Chinaman gets around that. 
Ife places the bowl firmly against his underlip, 
and with a rotary motion of the chopsticks causes 
a stream of rice to flow into his system until the 
craving ceases. 

Many men about town have taken a fancy to 
Chinese food, and a considerable portion of the 
patronage comes from them. Reporters, who are 
always curious, get the habit, and affect chop- 
sticks. ‘I'he food is of the best class, prepared by 
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skilled cooks, and although the eating room and 
the tables are not specially inviting, the food 
makes amends. The restaurant is the most char- 
acteristic and agreeable feature of the Chinese 
town. Slumming parties are disappointed at its 
businesslike aspect, but these get no look at the 
kitchen, where the interest lies. Still, even the 
most exacting sightseer can be subdued by chop- 





sticks, and now and then. the contortions of a 
hungry young woman, in an effort to feed herself, 
affords deep delight to the assembled Celestials, 
who are too polite to laugh. 

When this journey was made the carnivorous fat 
man of the party gave way to his feelings when 
once outside the door. He wailed: ‘* Now let’s 
go somewhere and get something to eat.” 





By Bessiz B. CROFFUT. 


I. 


“You will be sorry, Lucy.” 

The speaker was a short, rather thickset man, 
young vet, but with a certain calm self-contain- 
ment even when, as now, under strong emotion, 
that belonged to riper years. is eyes were blue, 
and capable of a quick sparkle; oftener they 
were penetrating and keen, seeming to read down 
into the soul of those who met them. We see 
such eyes now and then on the street, in the 
crowded thoroughfare, and we realize by a sud- 
den shock of contact that we are in the presence 
of an earnest soul. For the rest, he was not 
handsome, but there was about him an atmos- 
phere of sustaining strength. 

The girl whom he addressefl was beautiful. 
She could not have been more than seventeen. 
There was still more of the child, and a spoiled 
child also, than the woman, in the petulant way 
she turned from him. Her hat was off and her 
dark hair was slightly ruffled, a frown was on her 
perfect brow, and there was a gleam of resentment 
in her large black eyes that proved her irritation 
was not feigned. 

It was a lovely evening, and the sun was set- 
ting for the little town of Cafion City behind 
the mountain which towered above it, one of the 
lofty Wasatch range. Grouped at its base, the 
houses were embowered, in some cases almost 
completely hidden, by the wealth of fruit trees, 
and luxuriant vegetation was visible upon every 
side. Along each sidewalk trickled continually 
the water of the mountain stream, diverted to 
serve this purpose—a leading feature of a Utah 
town—and afar in the distance the roof of a tab- 


ernacle glittered in the sun’s last rays. But oppo- 
site rose the spire of a Methodist meetinghouse, 
near the tall chimney of an unfinished woolen 
mill, and the town, if it had once been purely 
Mormon, was evidently so no more. 

The home of old Enoch Moreland, pastor of 
the Gentile church, partook somewhat of the gen- 
eral character of the houses in the place. In fact, 
it was very old, and therefore rented cheaply, 
but it afforded sufficient accommodation for him- 
self and his young daughter. His wife had been 
dead some years. 

The girl herself, as we have described her, was 
the idol of the old man’s heart, a child of nature, 
truly. No atom of the ‘‘ grace” which the old 
man preached had ever glinted into her undis- 
ciplined heart, swayed by every breath of im- 
pulse. This was his one grief, but he knew her 
as yet a child only, and trusted that she rested 
‘‘in Abraham's bosom,” although still all too 
unconscious of the fact. Her impulses were sweet 
and fresh, truly; her surroundings were whole- 
some and fair; and Philip Wainwright loved her 
with all the intensity of an ardent nature held 
under stern control. 

Lucy knew it—had known it always. That is, 
she knew from a child that this strong man, the 
sheriff of the county, whom many called hard and 
cold, was as a child in her hands to lead him, 
tortured by her foolish whims. She relied on 
him as a protector, carried to him her least dis- 
tress, but it had never occurred to her for a mo- 
ment to return the passion which she had in- 
spired. In reality, she was not capable. She 
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disliked his silent ways, and while it was well to 
have him always to lean upon in difficulties which 
she would not confide to her father, she believed 
that he should bear unmoved the sight of her 
receiving the attentions of another man, a 
stranger who had come to town but lately. 

The newcomer was interested in mining spec- 
ulations ; he was rich, had a handsome face, and 
a figure and attire beside which Philip Wain- 
wright’s was but coarse and mean. He held stock 
in the new mill, and he made some sensation by 
the freedom of his address. He denounced the 
Mormons in open terms, and was fast making 
himself the centre of a faction among the Gen- 
tiles, the outcome of which boded no good. 

Philip had watched him linger on the outside 
of the meetinghouse, then had seen him go 
within, and knew that he was a constant visitor 
at the old man’s cottage. Old Enoch was in 
some things blind. An enthusiast by nature, he 
listened readily to the discourses of the younger 
man, heard him abuse the polygamous institu- 
tion, with respect for a zeal which he himself en- 
deavored to curb, indeed, by Christian charity, 
and labored in argument so to temper as to direct 
and instruct. All the while he did not perceive 
that the young girl who stopped her ears and fled 
gayly at the first threat of religious discussion 
was the attraction of James Fenton to his home. 
And it was to a warning given not as a lover—for 
he had relinquished hope—that Philip received a 
saucy reply from Lucey, calling forth his words 
at the beginning of this tale. 

‘«Tt’s mean of you,” she retorted, hotly, ‘ to 
slander a man behind his back. I would not 
have believed it. You are only jealous, and I tell 
you I am disgusted—there !” 

She was gone before he could answer her. Her 
dress swept the clambering vines that left but a 
narrow entrance to her father’s doorway, though 
readily pushed aside, and she darted into the old 
man’s study, where he sat among his books, thin, 
bent with years, his spectacles resting on strag- 
gling locks of gray hair. 

‘« Father, it can’t be true what Mr. Wainwright 
says, that Mr. Fenton is not a man to trust 4 
she began, and then closed her lips; she had 
promised to keep secret the revelation which 
Wainwright had made to her. She evidently did 
not believe. 

‘© Philip is mistaken, surely. You must have 
misunderstood him,” the old man replied. ‘A 
little unruly in spirit, but it is the ardor of youth. 
Philip cannot understand him. I could not once 
—thank Heaven, that day is passed. ‘The wrath 
of man worketh not the righteousness of God.’ ” 

The girl sank down at his feet, in a swift tran- 





sition of mood. She had caught the kitten and 
was resting her cheek against its soft back gently, 
while the creature purred a mild content, and 2s 
the old man returned to the volume from which 
he had been aroused, Lucy dreamed—all thoughts 
of Philip Wainwright forgotten—of Fenton’s 
bright and handsome face, and the witchery of 
his words. 

Weeks sped by, and Wainwright had not spoken 
to Lucy Moreland, though he had seen her more 
than once. He avoided her path, not studiously, 
to all appearance, and by this she was gratified. 
She was happy under a powerful fascination, which 
she wished nothing to break; but when all was 
settled, and her father, wakened suddenly to con- 
sciousness of the web of romance that had been 
rapidly weaving beneath his roof, had given his 
consent to the union, Lucy bethought herself to 
confirm with her own lips the tidings Philip must 
already have learned. - There had no word of love 
ever passedl between them; he had no acknowl- 
edged claim, and the careless girl believed his anger 
must have passed ere this. That story of his had 
had no truth, and her resentment was fading be- 
fore a dim consciousness that Philip had believed 
himself right. 

One evening when Fenton had left her for the 
city, where he had some affairs to arrange, and 
when she was returning from a friend’s cottage, 
quite at the extremity of the town, Philip passed 
by on his mare, and she called to him to come to 
her side. 

It was a day of surpassing brilliance, such as 
rainless skies can assume, but no hint of dryness 
was visible on the broad landscape shadowed by 
the mighty hill. ‘The valley teemed with rich 
crops in waving luxuriance, meadows and a fine 
growth of trees, and here and there flocks of sheep 
in pastures which water from the stream kept 
green. In the distance the flashing waters of 
Utah Lake made a silver line against the horizon. 

“Turn back with me on the road,” he said to 
her, and she obeyed. : 

They walked side by side, as he had pictured 
once they might, but with a far different heart in 
his breast. 

“Tt is settled, then ?” he asked, and he drew 
his breath sharply. She seemed a little surprised 
by his tone, and talked on rapidly to free herself 
from the uncomfortable sensation. It was all ex- 
hausted at last, the tale of enraptured selfishness, 
in which she demanded he should take an interest, 
blinding herself willfully to the strain of listening 
which it was evident he maintained. 

“Lucy!” at last. he said; and as her eager 
tongue ceased a moment al] the passion of his love 
rose up in him and cried out against this agony. 
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She looked up in his face, half frightened by 
his voice, it had grown so strange ; but he smiled 
and patted her hand gently; he had drawn it 
within his arm, and even to be so much of stay to 
her was comfort to him. 

‘Remember I am your friend, whatever comes 
to you; in joy or sorrow, I am always at your call. 
You believe that, little Luey ?” 

The last words were almost a sob. 

Iler quick, emotional nature was startled. 

“Do you mind so much, Philip ?” she asked, 
pitifully, her pretty lips trembling too. 

‘‘T never meant to say it,” he answered, “ but 
you know I have loved you all my life since I was 
a big boy and you were a tot, Lucy, you remem- 
ber, when I first came West. Some day I had 
hoped you would be my wife But I did not 
mean to trouble you, pet,” for the tears were in 
her eyes now. 

She felt vaguely, and for the first time, what 
might be his grief. She loved Fenton with all 
the wildness of an unrestrained nature, and this 
lent her an intuitive perception of Philip’s suffer- 
ing, though she would never fathom its deeps. It 
was of herself, after all, she thought, for it came 
to her, What if she should be disappointed ? It 
was like a prophetic thrill. 

‘«Tt’s all over, or soon will be; you mustn’t let 
it give you pain,” he said, soothingly, and, re- 
sponsive to his intent, her tears dried quickly. 
‘‘T don’t mean to take advantage,” he went on, 
with slight hesitation, ‘* but, Lucy, if you would 
kiss me once 

She paused for a moment dubiously, her head 
on one side like a bird. What Jim would say was 
a question with her; but it was nothing to him, 
he would not know, and poor Philip was in such 
trouble! She held up her ripe red lips, and he 
stooped to them with a reverence which she could 
not have comprehended. It was a dedication of 
his whole life, of his service, of his arm, strong, 
as his eye was watchful. Ile was hers for life and 
death, hers in the completeness of a self-surren- 
der. She felt a little awed by his face, and a 
little relieved by the caress also, as gentle as 
might be given a sleeping infant. Jim could not 
be jealous of this. 








Il. 

In three years the little town of Cafion City had 
grown greatly. The establishment of mills at the 
place had lent a new impetus to that which had 
been passing. Mining had brought men to this 
retired little agricultural community ; the greed 
for the ore with which the soil was filled—that 
had died a lingering death ; and now the applica- 
tion of the immense power of water in the cafion 
was being utilized with great success. ‘The wool 


of Utah, no longer to be sent out of her bound- 
aries, was to be manufactured to enrich her own 
citizens. New industries sprang up to meet in- 
creased demands—on a small scale, of course, at 
first, but busy capitalists were doing all in their 
power toward development. Prospectuses of the 
place, a revival of old interests in mines now for- 
saken, and a steady increase of Gentile popula- 
tion, were all changing the aspect of Cafion City, 
until it could hardly be recognized. 

Old Cafion City had been a quiet place under 
the Mormon régime prohibiting the sale of liquor. 
It had been a peaceful place, but now there were 
saloons at sundry corners; these were for the 
Gentile workmen. More often there were street 
fights, and the peace of the little community, 
however stagnant it had once been deemed, was 
giving way before the progress of civilization. 
There was need of a man of strength and deter- 
mination as sheriff amid the varied elements thus 
strangely brought in close collision, though there 
had been as yet no outbreak of any sort to call 
forth the iron hand of law from the glove in 
which it lay concealed. 

The seeds of discord were there, however, and 
James Fenton lost no opportunity of fomenting 
disturbance. [is hatred of the Mormons was ex- 
treme, though they pursued a quiet, consistent 
course, under their bishop’s lead. One bold, in- 
triguing man ina community is often the breeder 
of strife, and Wainwright, who saw clearer into 
the future than many around him, trembled as he 
realized into what contact he might be brought 
with one whose lawless schemes were working to 
his destruction. Fenton was preparing to ‘‘ jump” 
a claim which must involve him in litigation with 
a considerable part of the best-conducted Mormon 
interest, and his plans were nearing their success, 

Luey’s married life had not been happy, Wain- 
wright knew. He had sedulously kept himself 
from all intercourse, the most trivial, with her. 
But for his mother, whose health was failing, at 
one time he would have left the place, as he saw 
no way whatever to assist her, and his own heart 
was wrung. He knew Fenton’s life was of a char- 
acter to destroy the peace of any woman, even the 
meekest and most forbearing, and Lucy’s temper 
was far from this. 

Mrs. Wainwright died, and Philip still re- 
mained. Ile lived in the old house, and a single 
servant attended to his few wants. After dinner 
she was dismissed, and alone in his study, when 
business did not call him forth, he pondered 
deeply on the problems of life, or endeavored to 
distract his mind from them. This had not been 
easy of late. Fenton’s deep-laid plans were clear 
to him, and but one step was necessary to counter- 
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act the whole. To take it might expose him to 
ruin, and what the consequences might be to Lucy 
he could not imagine. A few days intervened be- 
fore it would be possible for him to give informa- 
tion obtained by labor and research, and he 
weighed the fine casuistry of interference, unable 
to determine how to proceed. He was startled 
from his reverie by a sound at the outer door 
which led to the back gate. He opened it, believ- 
ing the girl had returned for some belonging, but 
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‘** PHILIP, I CAN BEAR IT NO 


to his surprise it was Lucy herself. Hardly the girl 
who had stood with him that day on the country- 
side—pale, her face marked with lines of indulged 
grief, she yet appealed to his heart more strongly 
than ever. 

“Philip, I can bear it no longer!” she cried, 
wildly ; ‘‘and papa only makes it worse. He has 
taken to interfering, and it drives me crazy. I 
want to get out of this life !” 

‘‘Hush !” he said, with reassuring composure, 
though every nerve in him quivered with respon- 





sive agony. ‘There was a note of despair in her 
voice, and the old self-will was the predominant 
motive. 

‘JT will not,” she resumed, with the old petu- 
lance. ‘I tell you I hate this place. I want you 
to take me away from it. You used to love me 
once.” 

The words thrilled through Wainwright with a 
fierce temptation. The girl had come to him her- 
self; this meeting, this demand was of her seek- 


LONGER !’ SHE CRIED, WILDLY.” 


ing ; why might they not both escape from a mis- 
ery which he recognized now more distinctly as 
having been with him these weary years, when he 
had believed himself growing old, and thus leay- 
ing passion behind him? At once it leaped into 
life, and a vision of the future, in a land far dis- 
tant, with Lucy always at his side, rose before 
him with blinding sweetness. 

Ile dared not raise his head. He knew, he felt 
he was under a delirium, and he waited for the 
spell to break, while she ran on, in complaining 
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fashion, the details of her wasted life, poured out 
before him with an abandonment he shrank from. 

“* Lucy, Lacy!” he cried. ‘‘ Hush, I must not 
listen ; you must not tell me !” 

The next hour was the most trying of his life. 
All that he endured afterward was as nothing to 
this appealing distress, every word of which was 
torture to him, and he could propose no redress. 
Her father urged her to silence, to endurance, to 
resignation ; spoke to her of her child, which by 
turns she adored with maternal devotion, then 
hated, because it was Ais. 

It was along time before she became reason- 
able, but when Philip at last bade her return to 
her home she obeyed him with a childlike sim- 
plicity. Left alone, he did not know that he had 
even gained a victory, so broken was he by the 
battle fought, and it was years before he recog- 
nized he had done rightly. That was the last 
look of her sweet face that he saw on earth, the 
ghost of the old smile that returned to her as she 
bade him at the gate good night. 

Three days later she lay a corpse, with an old 
man as mourner, a bullet hole above her heart, 
but with an expression of placidity on her marble 
features, still with the stillness of death. 


Ill. 


THERE were dull murmurs of an assembling 
crowd to be heard toward the night in the direc- 
tion of Lhe jail, where James Fenton was incar- 
cerated, on the charge of killing his wife. Re- 
ports had been circulated since the hour after the 
shooting ; it was said that she had betrayed a 
secret which conld have been discovered in no 
other wise, and ina fit of passion he had taken 
her life, his hopes of ill-gotten gain being thus 
defeated, and himself ruined in fortune and 
name. Others declared that she had a_ bitter 
tongue, that there had been estrangement for 
weeks. ‘These mutterings had swelled into an 
indignant burst. Horror and awe-struck silence 
in the house, which resulted on discovery, after 
the first sound of the shot, when men hardly 
dared to raise their voices in a whisper even, lest 
they should disturb the lovely slumberer lying in 
a pool of blood, were followed by cries of venge- 
ance toward the murderer. There was but one 
verdict as to his fate, and the insulting indiffer- 
ence with which, it was declared, he had received 
the arrest was held as an aggravation of his deed. 
Men had seen him, he had attempted some excul- 
pation, but had been hurried to the jail to escape 
the throng. Now it was sworn by men young 
and old that his act deserved instant death. The 
delay of the law might not be tolerated, nor the 
opportunity given to escape. Death—death on 


the instant, sharp and summary, and the demand 
was not with bated breath. Of the two thousand 
inhabitants of the village, over five hundred were 
gathered about the jail, summoning the sheriff to 
deliver his prisoner. 

And the sheriff! Every fibre in his being strung 
to a pitch no man in the crowd, not the most ve- 
hement, could comprehend ! He had loved her ; 
few there had even known her. She had been 
the light of his life, the one being for whom he 
had endured existence ; now he knew that she was 
dead, and dead by the hand of the man whom his 
duty called on him to protect. It was well for 
her now that the struggle was over. She was out 
of the tangle of earth’s sad mystery ; he had no 
fears about her rest; but for him there was the 
blinding consciousness, he might have saved her. 
What mattered the opinion of men, so she had 
lived—lived, only lived, to be the joy of his life ! 
She had come to him, she had claimed from him 
his oath of protection, and he had sent her from 
him to this death! Great waves of fearful anger 
swept over him; he could have cursed God and 
fate. He said wildly to himself that he was the 
real murderer, and yet he knew—knew with a per- 
sistence that maddened him—that he would de- 
fend with his life this man whom he could have 
rent in pieces. Thoughts of resigning his office 
came to him; he gnashed his teeth and laughed— 
laughed with a ghastly merriment at the paltry 
subterfuge. No other man would take his place, 
would accept the venture, to withstand the mob, 
raging in their thirst for blood. He might no 
more desert his post than a soldier on the eve of 
a battle, with a general whose capacity he dis- 
trusts. 

The mining element added to the desperateness 
of the attack. The enraged Mormons, infuriated 
by Fenton’s contemplated attack upon their 
rights, stirred with the impulse of the mass of 
humanity intent upon one purpose, in spite of the 
efforts of their bishop and leaders, joined them- 
selves to the crowd. The yells from without that 
reached within the small stone prison made the 
blood run cold with dread. 

Fenton did not utter a supplication for protec- 
tion even. Wainwright cursed him in his mad- 
ness that he did not. He would have been glad 
if the figure sitting there still and motionless had 
crawled and abjectly pleaded. He would not have 
allowed to him this natural courage, if courage 
indeed it were; he hated him the more that it 
was impossible to spurn him. Through the iron 
bars that crossed each other closely gleamed the 
flickerings of torchlight. The summons of the 
crowd had been met with denial ; their fury was 
at its height. The mayor, the leading citizens, 
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where not hand in hand with the rioters, wrought 
to a similar pitch, endeavored to turn aside, to 
delay their progress. The most striking figure 
of the night beside the sheriff, who stood as a 
marble statue, prepared to take human life in de- 
fense of the trust that had been awarded him, was 
an old man with hair silvery white—the old man 
to whom many had listened through the Sabbath 
stillness in his pulpit in the little church, whose 
voice had comforted or had reached in some man- 
ner the heart of more than one whom now he 
withstood boldly, crying, ‘‘ Vengeance is mine, 
saith the Lord.” 

Telegrams, on the first outbreak of the riot, had 
been sent to the Governor, twenty miles away, 
and protection had been repeatedly called for. 
For this, all unexpected by the crowd of lynchers, 


It was different when Fenton spoke. Ten thou- 
sand furies could not have lashed his expression 
to greater frenzy, but the other was still un- 
moved. 

**T owe you my life; you have small care for 
it, but I ask you now to believe I am innocent. 
She fired the shot herself.” 

Wainwright gazed at him an instant, but he 
proceeded, slowly : 

*“T would have gone to my death, and would 
never have been able to say this to you but for 
your conduct to-night. We quarreled, not the 
first time, perhaps, and in a fit of bravado she 
seized my pistol. She did not mean to fire, I be- 
lieve it, truly, but it was a hair trigger ; there was 
no escape. I cannot prove it, but you can believe 
me. Qne must speak truth after such a night.” 


those who might wrestled for delay. But witha * * * * * * 


mighty shriek that, as if emanating from one 
single individual, struck terror to the bravest 
heart, the mob made a desperate rush, and .Wain- 
wright shouted aloud his despairing warning to 
keep back, or fire he must. As his quick eye 
singled out the foremost leader, and his hand 
took deadly aim, he was spared by the dull thun- 
der of approaching cavalry, the dark body of 
whom were in sight down the road. On they 
came, the troops who had received orders hur- 
riedly, who had pushed forward to the spot, and 
were greeted by the curses of baffled anger. The 
commander called at once a halt; there was a 
short parley, but Yesistance to this force was 
hopeless. An hour later the mob was dispersed, 
and a strong party quartered within the jail, the 
rest near enough to preserve peace. 

Of the two men who, besides the jailer and his 
assistant, were the only ones the soldiers met, 
Wainwright might have been taken for the one 
guilty. Not a shade of color was in his cheek, 
and his voice was as of one who hears nothing. 


When the trial of Fenton took place, six months 
later, public feeling had been reduced. Some 
took his assertion as having a shade of probabil- 
ity ; others had ceased to care about the case ; 
and the failure of a jury to agree on a verdict set 
him free to a short life. He went East, his health 
shattered, leaving to the old man the child, which 
Wainwright adopted as his own truly. In it he 
saw Lucy’s face, and though to his death the 
thought of her brought anguish, he never found 
cause to regret that in the face of his own over- 
mastering passion he held true to his principles 
and kept his faith. He never philosophized, he 
felt too keenly, but to us it may be allowed to ob- 
serve that the very depth of his affection for Lucy 
had strengthened him to meet the crowning 
crisis of his life. And the self-control he had 
exerted at one period had, at another, stood him 
in need ; so true it is that 

—‘‘ feeling comes in aid 
Of feeling, and diversity of strength 
Attends us, if but once we have been strong.” 


FAME AND LOVE. 


By NELLY HART WoopDwWORTH. 


He heard with joy the great world speak his name, 


He paused to listen to the loud acclaim, 
And while he stayed to hear the nations speak 


A dove with velvet wings just brushed his cheek. 


Her stainlessness would 


make a lily blush, 


Or set the rose of Sharon more aflush ; 


From those soft eyes th 


ere fell a kindling spark 


That lit au aureole round the singer's heart. 


As on the drooping flowers fall night's sweet tears, 
So welcome fell her words. upon his ears. 

‘*T love you,” whispered low the white-winged dove— 
Which was the sweeter? fame? Ah, no, 'twas love. 
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THE HOME OF “« RAMONA.” 


By NINETTA EAMES, 


Tu1RTY miles east of the picturesque old Mis- 
sion town of San Buenaventura, on the overland 
route to Los Angeles, stands the best preserved of 
all the old Mexican casas in California. This ro- 
mantic adobe structure is widely known as the 
Camulos, the scene of Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
famous novel “‘ Ramona.” It has stood for more 
than thirty years, and was built by Don Ygnacio 
del Valle, a Spanish officer who was at one time 
attached to the staff of General Echeandia, Gov- 


; Wicks, : 


CAMULOS HOUSE. 


ernor of California. The casa 
occupies a level tract of the 
Temecula Rancho, which once 
included the entire upper por- 
tion of the Santa Clara Valley, 
one of the most beautiful and 
fertile sections of California. 

On alighting from the north-bound train one 
sees, a few rods to the left of the track, the white 
adobe walls and flat-roofed, straggling building of 
the Camulos staring resistlessly through a pro- 
fusion of glossy green, dashed here and there with 
briiliant bits of color. The strong warm sunshine 
outside the inclosure is steeped in the delicious 
breath of oleander, heliotrope and lemon blooms. 
Under foot the dust is powdered with rose petals 
the wind has tossed over the wall, on whose broad 
top pomegranate trees rest their crimson-streaked 
burdens of fruit. 

The house itself is accurately described by Mrs. 





Jackson: “It was of adobe, low, with a wide 
veranda on the three sides of the inner court, and 
a still broader one across the entire front, which 
looked to the south. These verandas, especially 
those on the inner court, were supplementary 
rooms to the house. Nobody staid inside the 
walls except when it was necessary. The arched 
veranda along the front was a delightsome place. 
It must have been eighty feet long at least, for 
the doors of five large rooms opened upon it.” 








In reality, no particular of the garden seems to 
have escaped the gifted author. Here are yet to 
be seen the ancient stone flower jars wrought by 
the patient hands of the San Luis Obispo Indians 
generations ago ; here also the fountain still drips 
murmuringly in the deep pool of its basin, the 
long grapevine arbor stretches its cool vista 
through orange, lime and lemon trees swinging 
their golden balls and waxy blossoms, while the 
trumpet honeysuckle weaves a perfumed curtain 
over the cracked walls of the garden. 

A few yards from the south porch the pointed 
roof of the little white chapel shows through its 
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TRIO OF ANCIENT BELLS, FROM THE MISSION OF 
SAN FERNANDO. 


festooning vines, the snewy-draped altar within, 
and the pictured saints and statuary in their 
niches, in perfect likeness to Mrs. Jackson’s de- 
scription. Not infrequently traveling padres visit 


bells the luxuriant orchards and vineyards crowd 
to the banks of the Santa Clara River, a boiling 
torrent in the rainy months, but in summer only a 
wide, white bed of sand threaded by the gentlest 
of blue streamlets. The orchards cover more than 
one hundred and fifty acres of orange, almond, 
walnut, apricot, fig and clive trees, with levels of 
stumpy grapevines from which are made the fa- 
mous ‘*Camulos brandy” and the wine used for 
sacramental purposes in the Catholic churches 
throughout California. These fruit acres have a 
wind-break of stately gum trees which follow the 
trend of the river sands, and do much to prevent 
the washing away of the banks by winter floods. 
The nearest hills surrounding the Camulos are 
tipped with white wooden crosses erected by the 
Sefiora del Valle, who is a devout churchwoman. 
Since the death of Don Ygnacio del Valle, in 
1880, the sefiora continues to reside at the rancho, 
where she and her two beautiful daughters grace- 
fully entertain their numerous visitors, many of 
whom are travelers attracted to the casa by the 
idyllic story of “Ramona.” It is much to be re- 
gretted that numbers of these tourists make them- 
selves offensive to these gracious ladies, as no part 
of the house or grounds appears to be exempt 
from their curiosity and vandalism. The morn- 
ing train will often set down a half-dozen or so 
people, who immediately proceed to rush pellmell 
through the garden and into the casa without so 
much as a knock at the door. ‘The following par- 
ticulars of one such rude intrusion was related by 
Sefiorita Bell, the younger of the daughters: ‘I 
was sleeping late, and was awakened by noise and 
chatter in my room. You know we never lock 
our doors, and our windows stand wide open all 





the Camulos and say 

mass in the chapel Y/ sega 
where the Sefiora del [eS 2A Zy = 
Valle and her numer- Tidy 
ous family assemble 
with the retinue of 
Indian and Mexican 
servants employed on 
the place. To the 
right of the sacred 
edifice is a framework 
of heavy beams sup- 
porting a trio of an- 
cient bells above a 
tangle of vines. ‘The 
largest of these bells 
is more than a century 
old, and once belong- 
ed to the Mission San 











lernando. 
Beyond these rusty 
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FOUNTAIN AT CAMULOS. 
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626 THE CANADIAN BEAVER. 


night. They must have walked right in. There 
were two American ladies, and I saw them busy 
with the things on my bureau. One of them 
helped herself to the cologne, and fixed her hair 
with my comb and brush. The other woman, 
who looked like a school teacher, opened the bu- 
reau drawers, and finally took up a letter and 
began to read it. Well, I'd rather not say what 
I did ”— with a musical laugh —‘‘ but I am of 
the opinion that she'll never attempt such a 
liberty again !” 

It is a common error to suppose either of the 


Del Valle sefioritas to be the heroine of Mrs. 
Jackson’s story and their mother the atrocious 
Sefiora Moreno. Mrs. Jackson never met these 
ladies, they being in Los Angeles on the occasion 
of her visit to the Camulos. The gifted author 
simply located her characters at what is univer- 
sally admitted to be the most delightful casa in 
all California. On leaving the place she and her 
companion, both of whom were on horseback, 
took the mountain trail she intended her run- 
away lovers to follow, and rested at what has 
ever since been known as ‘ Ramona’s Spring.” 


THE CANADIAN BEAVER. 


Mr. MarTIN’s monograph* on the Canadian 
beaver includes everything about the curious ani- 
mals that have had so large a share in modifying 
much of the surface of the country they inhabit. 
Mythological beavers, mammoth (fossil) beavers, 
the European species, the Canadian species, all 
find their due place in this volume. Even the 
manufacture of headgear for our grandfathers out 
of beaver fur is not forgotten, and the use of the 
beaver in heraldry has a chapter to itself. From 
such a varied bill of fare it is a little difficult to 
make a selection, but the following will certainly 
interest some of our younger readers. The pas- 
sages quoted are a fair sample of the whole book, 
which is popular in its treatment: ‘* With the 
melting of the snow and the disappearance of ice 
from the lakes and ponds, the family of baby 
beavers are first introduced to the wonders of 
nature around them. Earlier than this they can 
only remember the warm rest in the dark lodge. 
... The young family usually consists of three 
or four, and a happy time they have playing in 
the water and roaming about the banks in search 
of dainty green shrubs. It is not long, however, 
before they are led up the stream to another pond, 
and still higher to others. As the time wears 
on the weather gets warmer, and their bed is a 
tuft of soft grass... . From it they plunge to 
the cool depths of the great lakes for refreshing 
baths, whilst the woods afford an endless assort- 
ment of luxuries on which the beavers fatten. 
There is no work to be done, and life is a round 
of pleasure ; for dreams of the hunters are un- 
known to the little ones, nor do the old ones 
dread them at this season. Thus the summer 
passes, and the little beavers, now grown to kit- 

* “ Castorologia on the History and Traditions of the 
Canadian Beaver.’”’ By Horace T. Martin, F.Z.S. Ilus- 
trated. (Edward Stanford, London.) 


tenhood, think of the cozy lodge downstream, for 
the nights are chilly. Soon a start is made, and 
after a long journey the familiar neighborhood is 
reached. Caution is now most necessary, and the 
young ones learn the cunning ways of the trap- 
per, who sets great store on a fat kitten.” 

Whilst the family has been away on its summer 
rambles the old home has been badly damaged by 
the breaking up of the ice, and man may have 
been there in the interval, and his snares must be 
detected, and the place shunned, or disaster will 
follow. Supposing no cause for alarm to be dis- 
covered, the work begins of repairing the home- 
stall: ** The old beavers cut down great trees... . 
The young ones now set to cutting the smaller 
branches, and swim away with them to the dam, 
where they are placed to advantage, and plastered 
over with mud, roots and grass, while stones are 
added to keep all tight and firm. The dam has 
first to be rebuilt and strengthened, so that the 
water will rise to the required level to enable the 
colony to swim comfortably under the ice, and to 
allow for the storing of a good supply of branches. 
Then the lodge is repaired, the old bedding 
cleaned out, and, together with a supply of 
branches, is heaped upon the roof of the lodge ; 
and a fresh covering of mud plaster, the same as 
used for the dam, is laid over all. The retreats 
in the banks (the burrows or ‘ washes’) are en- 
larged or increased in number, and a full supply 
of branches having been cut and laid in the deep 
pools near the lodges, all is ready for the coming 
frosts, which soon put an end to work, and lock 
the beavers completely under the heavy covering 
of ice.” 

During the earlier part of the winter the ani- 
mals are more or less active under water. They 
drag up the roots of the yellow water lily and 
other roots for food. But as the weeks pass by 














WOMEN AS POETS. 


they grow less active and sleep more. It is when 
the food below the ice becomes exhausted that the 
old beavers have to make an opening and go in 
search of further supplies. Their tracks on the 
snow betray them to their enemies, which include 
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the larger carnivora as well as the trapper, who 
well knows that the beaver’s fur is at its best in 
the spring. The young beaver that lives through 
its third winter is then grown up, and next season 
starts upon its own account a new lodge. 











WOMEN 


Mr. EpmuNpD Gosse delivered, last winter, an 
address in the hall of Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge, on ‘‘ The Poetry of Women,” taking as his 
particular text the poems of Christina Rossetti : 
‘No sound critic will pretend that woman has 
added anything to the sum of male attainment in 
these major branches of art. The reason is ap- 
parently that the artistic nature is not strongly 
developed in her. She has energy, imagination, 
sentiment, invention, but she has not the artistic 
impulse. The consummate poets of the world 
have been great artists. In Shakespeare, Cor- 
neille, Goethe, Pope and Keats we see the artist 
above all else, above the man of intellect or vision. 
In a much lower rank of poets we find the vision 
or the ethical bias preponderating. In the great- 
est men the art is paramount. 

‘‘ But women, if the main entrances seem to be 
denied them, ascend into the house of poetry by 
other doors. Lyrical verse owes so much to them 
that we may easily forgive their limited success 
in other directions. The lyric, which is a spon- 
taneous jet of music, an ejaculation forcedefrom 
the heart by an excess of feeling, demands less 
art than any other form of poetry. It is perhaps 
the only species of poetry which can be excellent 
in its kind and yet wholly artless. The border 
ballads have no art, and yet are exquisite ; and 
the history of poetry is adorned by certain female 
names which will always preserve their freshness, 
and which yet were entirely innocent of art. Such 
are Emily Bronté in England and Marceline Des- 
bordes-Valmore in France. We do not know 
whether, with extended opportunities, women 
will continue to show themselves insensible to 
or incapable of the highest literary art. Up to the 


AS 


POETS. 


present they certainly have been one or the other. 
Anyone whose privilege it has been to enjoy 
the friendship of successful women of letters 
knows how much more they are always occupied 
with literature as a profession than as an art ; 
how little they are able to conceive the doing of 
work for its own sake, not for its result ; how 
conscientious, industrious and persistent they 
are, and how little they are troubled with the 
scruples and the lassitude of the artist. It is 
their lyric gift, their cry from the heights or 
depths of feeling that has won them that place 
upon Parnassus from which no De Quincey nor 
Guy de Maupassant can eject them. 

‘‘T have denied poetic art to women mainly that 
I may give myself the luxury of attributing it to 
Miss Christina Rossetti. To screen myself from 
the charge of extravagance I will say at once that 
I think the main interest of the position of this 
writer in the history of poetry is the fact that she 
indubitably possesses this quality which is denied 
to many men of genius and to almost all women. 
Mrs. Browning was a force in litérature—a per- 
sonage demanding universal recognition for her 
intellectual power, her majestic imagination and 
her independence of other literary influences, but 
she was not an artist. That title applied to 
George Sand or George Eliot would be equally 
a misnomer. What Lord Tennyson was, what 
Flaubert was, it is surely plain that these great 
women could not be. But precisely this, in a 
restricted measure, it seems to me that Miss Ros- 
setti is, and that isolation of hers, as apparently 
the solitary woman poet of the Anglo-Saxon race 
who cultivates poetry as one of the fine arts, gives 
the study of her verse an especial interest.” 
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THE CHIMRAM GATE, TEHERAN—SHOWING THE USE OF GLAZED TILES. 


PERSIAN 


POTTERY. 


By James BAssetr. 


THE manufacture of pottery has in all times 
and places been a matter of interest to everyone. 
It is true that most persons are more concerned 
about what is served on the dishes than about the 
dishes themselves, yet all people delight in pretty 
designs and shapes, and the selection of a dinner 
or tea set is usually a pleasant affair in proportion 
to the means one has to gratify the personal taste. 
Our china and crockery stores are evidences of 
the demand there is for variety and beauty of de- 
sign in the table service. What is thus true of 
ourselves has been true of all civilized nations, 
and the remnants of ancient pottery testify to the 
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TILE USED IN THE KATEBA—METALLIC LUSTRE, 
WITH RAISED LETTERS AND FLOWERS. 


thought and labor put upon these household arti- 
cles by the ancients. We also are interested in 
the material and designs which their ingenuity 
devised, and we have received useful hints from 
them for the manufacture of many wares which 
we have been unable to reproduce either in texture 
or in color. We are wholly unable to make any 
ware equal to that of China and Japan, and the 
finest Kiashe of Persia is yet unrivaled by Euro- 
pean potteries. 

I propose in this article to give some account 
of modern and ancient Persian pottery. Under 
the term ‘* pottery” I would comprehend the fin- 
est porcelain as well as the common earthenware. 

There is a striking contrast between the mod- 
ern pottery of Persia and that made in old times. 
Yet in the articles made now there are many 
quaint and curious patterns, which only an Ori- 
ental—a Persian—could have thought of. Orig- 
inality of pattern is one of the curious phases ob- 
servable in large collections of earthenware. In 
some we read the national characteristics, national 
vices, pleasures, popular social customs, house- 
hold arrangements and personal habits. In old- 
time Persia the drinking cup figures more con- 
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spicuously than the pipe. It is said that tobacco 
was introduced to Asia from America. It was 
therefore unknown in Asia before the discovery 
of the Western Continent by Columbus. Persian 
pottery substantiates the statement, although 
some writers have claimed that the weed was 
known in Asia before that date. The “ kalyon,” 
or pipe, figures most prominently in the later, and 
the drinking cup in the older, wares. In fact, the 
pipe is comparatively modern, but the winecups 
and spittoons were 
made in the most fin- 
ished style of ancient 
art. 

The varieties of 
pure Persian now 
manufactured are : 

1. Unglazed and 
porous. This is made 
by drying the newly 
made vessel in the hot 
sun and _ partially 
burning it without 
glaze. Nearly all the 
water decanters called 
** tunges ” are made in 
this manner, and are 
esteemed because they 
keep the water cool. 
The longer the fluid 
remains in the jar in 
hot weather, if put in 
the shade, the cooler 
it becomes so long as 
the evaporation con- 
tinues. The clay is 
commonly hardened 
with salt. An un- 
glazed ware is made 
of a yellow or red clay, 
or clay that takes that 
color under the influ- 
ence of heat. When 
baked it becomes hard 
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3. Kishe. This name is taken from the city of 
Kashan, in the vicinity of which it was at first 
manufactured, and which was the great market 
for this ware. ‘The name answers to that of Fai- 
ence. It is a glazed, decorated ware, the poor 
successor of an old and greatly admired variety. 

4. A pure, translucent white, answering to our 
porcelain, is a poor imitation of a celebrated an- 
cient ware of Persia. 


I will now describe the old varieties. One of 
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and metallic, and is 
much used in making 
cooking vessels. Pots made of this clay, a sort of 
fire brick, are used instead of metallic ones. 

2. A glazed ware is made of common clay in the 
form of bowls, plates and jars. Nearly all the water 
and wine jars are common glazed ware. Casks 
and barrels are unknown. Some of these jars are 
as large as a hogshead. ‘These large vessels are 
used in the manufacture of wine. The juice of 
the grape, as soon as it is taken from the press, is 
put in them, and allowed to stand until ready to 
be bottled. 








TYPICAL SPECIMENS OF PERSIAN POTTERY.— SEE PAGE 632. 


these, which is greatly esteemed by European 
connoisseurs, is distinguished for the beauty of 
its decoration in blue and white. It is a variety 
of old Kishe. The combination of tints gives the 
appearance of relievo. The pieces of this variety 
now found seem to have been properly referred 
to one hand, or one artist and pottery, since the 
same patterns are so frequently seen. ‘The pieces 
most commonly met with are large platters, the 
rims of which are white, the centres of blue tint, 
out of which foliage, with the figure of a tiger or 
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other animal, appears in relievo. The large plat- 
ters in the illustration are of this variety. How- 
ever, vessels of every form and use were made in 
this style of decoration. Large and elegant pitch- 
ers, decanters and drinking cups and bowls of 
this variety were purchased in Teheran for the 
European collectors. It is rarely the case now 
that a piece can be obtained in Persia which is 
genuine old ware. 

Another variety of decoration is called by Per- 
sians “‘ Sea Kalam,” that is, black pen, so named 
from the presence of black or dark-brown shades 
on a white or other colored ground, the designs 
being put on in this dark tint. The variety is 
sometimes translucent. 

A third variety is called by Persians ‘‘ Tallaye,” 
that is, golden. It is named “‘ metallic lustre ” by 
English collectors. The decoration has the ap- 
pearance of gold leaf on a ground of white or of 
blue. Very rarely it is found in combination with 
the dlack tints. This decoration was used on 
every form of vessel. It is now rarely found ex- 
cept on spittoons, little cups, and vases and costly 
tiles. It is usually in designs adapted to the iri- 
descent character of the tints; these are birds 
and flowers. I have found some plates having 
this metallic lustre. While in Teheran I made 
several collections for gentlemen in London, and 
in all obtained but one article in which there was 
a fine combination of the dark tints and the iri- 
descent. Some plates had on them designs of 
peacocks in the iridescent enamel, and were very 
beautiful. 

Of all the patterns the metallic lustre is consid- 
ered the most valuable, and is the most rare ex- 
cept the best white. All attempts on the part of 
European and American decorators to reproduce 
the metallic lustre of the Persian have failed. The 
imitation is plainly apparent. The gentleman in 
charge of the Museum in Berlin showed me the 
old lustre tiles of Persia, and their best imitations 
made in Germany. The difference was very 
marked in the evident inferiority of the imita- 
tions. What is true of Europe in this case is true 
also of Persia ; for Persian potteries cannot re- 
produce any lustre equal to the old. Tiles of this 
variety were much used in decorating the walls of 
tombs, mosques and baths. A charming effect 
was given to some pieces by the designs of flowers 
being in relievo, while the whole block was iri- 
descent. Very large tablets of this variety taken 
from tombs may be seen in the Kensington Mu- 
seum of London. 

A fourth variety is a white ware which we may 
call porcelain. It is distinguished also by the 
term ‘‘ eggshell,” to denote its light and fragile 
appearance. It is made a plain white or in del- 





POTTERY. 


icate tracings. It is cast in the form of flower 
pots, cups and saucers. 

The old potteries were in the vicinity of Kashan, 
Ispahan, Yezd, Hamadan and Kerman ; but all 
the varieties described above were called Kashe 
for the reason I have stated. The potteries were 
in the village of Kanz. The first variety is be- 
lieved to have been made in Nantz, a village near 
Ispahan, and the kind known as Koree was made 
in Nain. This last name was given to a green, 
heavy kind of glazed earthenware which is some- 
times called Afghan, and Western China; but 
Persians claim that it is peculiarly Persian, and 
was first made in that country, and that the art 
of making it was transferred to Afghanistan. 

The date of the oldest varieties of Persian ware 
can be determined approximately only. The pro- 
duction of some of the varieties continued during 
several centuries. The periods are determined by 
the age of ruined cities or mosques from which 
specimens of pottery have been exhumed, by the 
dates of tiles and of the coins found in earthen 
vessels, and from history. 

The pieces of genuine Persian are obtained 
from several sources, mainly from two, namely, 
from excavations of ruins, and from households 
which have preserved them as_heirlooms through 
many generations. The guest room of a Persian 
house is constructed with niches. In these glass 
and earthen ware and bijoutry are put for preser- 
vation, and remain for centuries. It occasionally 
happens that a pot of gold, silver or copper coins 
are dug up. The coin was probably current when 
put into the vase or vessel. It is therefore nearly 
as old as the coin, and may be older. The dates 
of the coins fix approximately the date of the 
vessel. 

Tiles serve also in good part to fix the age of 
the ware resembling them. Many of the tiles 
bear dates. It is not at all probable that they were 
antedates. When they give the date of the erec- 
tion of a mosque or the date of a death, it is fair 
to infer that the tile was contemporaneous with 
the event. Tiles bearing dates from five hundred 
to a thousand years before the present time are 
sometimes obtained. Tiles of metallic lustre have 
been found with dates as old as these. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that this sort of pottery was made 
as early as that time. But good ware of this va- 
riety seems not to have been made after the fif- 
teenth century A.D. The best work was earlier 
than this. 

In a Latin translation of the book of travels of 
‘‘Zacaryae Ibin Mohammed ” I find an account 
of the manufacture of pottery at the city of 
Kashan, of which the following is a translation : 
‘In this city there were artistic and skillfully 
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made utensils, in the manufacture of which the 
inhabitants were so skilled that they excelled the 
artisans of all other regions. Wherefore the Ka- 
shan vases especially, with other things, were 
borne into various countries.” 

I have written of the color, decoration, material 
and age of the Persian pottery, but have not men- 
tioned the peculiar forms in which the vessels 
were cast. Modern patterns resemble to a great 
extent the older forms of which they are com- 
monly imitations. The old patterns were curious, 
and many of them beautiful in conception and 
execution. What they were is shown by the illus- 
trations here given. The shapes of the spittoons, 
tear bottles, drinking cups and bouquet holders, or 
flower pots, are unique and pretty. There seems 
to be special adaptation of the bouquet holders to 
the purpose to be accomplished by them. They 
are made with a central stem or holder, around 
which two or more are set, but are much shorter 
than the central one. The drinking cups are 
made on essentially the same design. There isa 
shorter centre stem into which the wine was 
poured, and around this are very short protuber- 
ances or nipples, two to six on the larger part of 
the decanter, through which the wine or other 
liquid was sucked or drunk. All the drinking or 
wine cups appear to be of old ware. The Moham- 
medan law forbids the use of all alcoholic drinks, 
and custom and public sentiment are opposed to 
the practice and in harmony with the law; yet in- 
temperance prevails with some sects, and with 
some classes of Mohammedans, especially with the 
ruling classes. But it is a curious fact that the 
old wares show the disappearance of the winecup 
and the multiplication of kalyons, or pipes, in 
the place of it. 

The illustrations show a number of Persian 
tiles of the metallic lustre. While the iridescent 
coloring cannot be shown, yet the picture exhibits 
the ferm and general design. The star-shaped 
will be distinguished from the oblong. The lat- 
ter are used in forming Katebas, that is, bands or 
cornices of inscription, which are set usually above 
the wainscoting or along the top of the inside 
walls below the ceiling. The tiles are also called 
Kishe. Old tiles are found of every color and 
pattern of decoration. There are no good tiles of 
a later date than two hundred years ago. The 
star-shaped tiles are set in a coat of soft gypsum, 
which we call plaster of Paris. They are keyed 
together by the cross-shaped tiles, so that when 
the mortar hardens there is a very firm and 
smooth surface of variegated tile forming a beau- 
tiful surface to the walls. Wall paper of this pat- 
tern is made in Europe and America, and it is 
frequently seen in our dwellings. The tiles used 
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in a Kateba are usually eight or ten inches wide, 
and eighteen inches to three feet long. The 
arched ceilings of tombs are often of the enam- 
eled tiles. They are frequently stolen from 
mosques by the instigation of dealers in these 
wares, but the ruined structures of olden times 
furnish a more lawful source of supply. 

The law of Islam forbidding the making of 
any image or likeness is adhered to in all the old 
patterns. The resemblance is often remote, but 
sometimes the correctness of the likeness is avoid- 
ed by a mere stroke or slight turn of the hand of 
the artist. On some tiles the designs are inlaid 
as mosaic. The tiles of metallic lustre having the 
designs in relievo are particularly fine. 

It is a peculiarity of the Persian Kashe that the 
paste or clay beneath the enamel may be cut or 
shaved off with a knife blade. 

Many pieces of old Persian are met with which 
disclose a Persian paste when broken, yet the 
glaze, design and execution reveal a Chinese 
hand. This circumstance is explained by the 
fact that potters were brought from China to 
Persia at a very early date. The imitations of 
Chinese ware are so accurate that they cannot be 
referred to Persian workmen ; yet there are imi- 
tations which show by their imperfection that 
they were not formed by a Chinese potter. If 
we can judge by the imitations and quantity of 
old china in Persia, we must infer that Chinese 
ware was much esteemed by Persians of olden as 
well as of modern times. The common ware was 
decorated with the likeness of a Chinese house 
and Chinaman, and with letters resembling, or 
supposed to resemble, those of the Chinese alpha- 
bet. 

The presence of very old chinaware in Persia 
is due to the trade between the two countries 
which was carried on, by caravans that traveled 
through Central Asia. As early as the sixth 
century A.D. merchants of Samarkand and Bok- 
hara transported to Persia from China silks and 
other articles. It may reasonably be supposed 
that the commerce was yet more extensive in the 
earlier periods, when all Central Asia was tribu- 
tary to Persia, and the centre of civilization for 
the known world was the Euphrates Valley. 

The European demand for Persian Kashe has 
greatly enhanced the price of it. So eagerly has 
it been sought that it is now difficult to obtain 
good pieces at any reasonable price. Imitations 
of the old ware are made on an extensive scale 
for commerce, and much worthless stuff is sold 
for the genuine to those who are not experts in 
selecting it. 

The illustrations given herewith exhibit a few 
pieces of glass and some of bronze and brass, but 
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a description of Persian skill in glass and metal- 
work does not belong to a treatise on pottery. 

The illustration showing an old gateway of the 
Shah’s palace in Teheran is here given as a beau- 
tiful example of the use made of tiles by Persians 
of the present day. The pieces here shown are 
all Kishe ; some of them are no larger than our 
dimes; the enamel is of every tint, and the pieces 
are wrought together in many designs. This 
gateway was standing in 1872, but has since 
been taken down to make way for other build- 
ings. Many of the tiles were taken to Europe, 
although they were modern, and by no means 
equal to the old work we have described. 

No. 1 in the plate (on page 629) is a tunge, or 
decanter ; the enamel is a deep blue, having a 
white flower called boota, raised about one-eighth 
of an inch above the blue ground. No. 2 is a 
small cup of the iridescent variety. It stands on 
a green bottle of Kashe. No. 3 is also a small 
cup of the metallic lustre. Nos. 4 and 5 are fine 
samples of the guldons, or bouquet holders, de- 
signed to hold flowers in the central holder, and 
also in the small stems below. The decoration is 
in imitation of china, but the ware is Persian 
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Kashe and the shape is Persian. The tints are 
blue and white. No.6 is a beautiful and perfect 
specimen of the eggshell, or pure white, translu- 
cent Kishe. In Nos. 7 and 11 we have other 
forms of the tunge, or decanter ; in the first, blue 
and white; in the latter, white with dapple of 
brown. ‘These were used for holding water at 
mealtime. No. 8 is a small but very beautiful 
jar of deep blue and white, and translucent. The 
curiously shaped piece numbered 9 is called by 
Persians sherabkhor, or winecup. This piece 
has at the side one nipple. Many pieces are 
found with four and six, so that several persons, 
in using it, need not drink from the same. The 
wine is poured into the cup through the high 
central part. No. 13 is a bowl of the iridescent 
enamel, having the lustre very deep on the ex- 
terior, but blended with white on the inside. 
Nos. 14, 16, 28 and 32 are perfect and unsur- 
passed samples of the iridescent Kiashe ; 14, 16, 
28 and 32 are sulfadons, that is, spittoons. We 
have the same iridescent ware in the plates num- 
bered 18, 19, 20 and 21. These also are perfect 
and unrivaled samples. In No. 18 the iridescent 
lustre is in the design of peacocks, and a bird of 
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paradise in the centre, with flowers in the border. 
In No. 21 the design is wholly of flowers. Plate 
No. 19 was shown by me to the collectors for the 
Kensington Museum, and said by them to be the 
only specimen seen of a combination of the Sea 
Kalam, that is, the black lustre, and the irides- 
cent. The lustre is on a white ground, the iri- 
descence in black and gold, the black also being 
iridescent. ‘The tear bottle, No. 17, is cast double, 
with open sides through which one may look. 
The tears flow on either side of the open centre. 
The top is made to fit the eye. A Persian Mullah 
says that one tear shed over the fate of Hassan 
and J{osein will wash away a hundred thousand 
sins. ‘The round platter, No. 22, is a fine speci- 





STAR-SHAPED METALLIC-LUSTRE TILF, WITH QUOTATIONS 
FROM THE KORAN IN ARABIC LETTER ON THE BOR- 
DER-—-EIGHT HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 


PAUL 


PAuL BourGet, the distinguished French nov- 
elist, whose charming story of “Dom GriMi” is 
given complete in this number of Frank LESLIE’s 
PorpuLAR MONTHLY, and whose brilliant ‘‘ Cos- 
mopolis” was translated for the New York Herald, 
is sketched in the following article, which we re- 
print from that journal: ‘‘ Paul Bourget is the 
son of a distinguished member of the University 
—professor, then rector, of the Academy of Cler- 
mont. M. Bourget dreamed for his son the same 
career to which his own life had been conse- 
crated. ‘To better prepare him for it he sent his 
son to finish his studies in Paris, but when it be- 
“ame a question .of his entering the Ecole Nor- 
male the young man felt his wings grown, had al- 
ready tasted the value of liberty, and couid not 
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men of the pure Persian variety first described in 
this paper. The platters numbered 23 and 24 are 
large and elegant pieces of the Chinese decoration. 
No. 31 is a sample of the latest of the old ware. 
It has the date in the enamel, which shows that 
it was made two hundred years ago. It is a sam- 
ple of the latest Kishe made with any fair imita- 
tion of china decoration. 


BOURGET. 


resolve on the step. His mind was very independ- 
ent, unfettered, inquisitive, somewhat rebellious, 
and his tendencies as innovator were horrified at 
the tradition of the school, which must be agreed 
to at all costs; fear seized him, and he flatly re- 
fused to submit to his father’s wishes. To pun- 
ish this disobedience his father refused to main- 
tain him. The young man, left to himself on the 
streets of Paris and abandoned to his own re- 
sources, had then some hard and bitter years. Ile 
was but twenty, of youthful appearance, with del- 
icate features, pale complexion, romantic long 
hair and somewhat negligent dress. Bourget at 
this time thought only of writing verses. His 
mind, dreamy, and slightly tinged with mysticism, 
had not yet applied itself to observe and consider 
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things earthly. It soared in ether, troubled some- 
times by soft pagan. remembrances, memories of 
the great masters he had cherished and learned 
by heart on the college benches, to which at one 
moment he had been tempted to consecrate his 
life. For he had followed during a whole year 
the classes of Greek at the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes. Sometimes the grand drama of Cal- 
vary, the mystery of love and redemption, 
attracted him. One day, struck by the touch- 
ing words of Christ to Pascal, ‘Remember, 
my son, it is for thee I shed this blood,’ he wrote 
a piece on this drop of blood divine which was 
to regenerate and fertilize the world, bringing to 
mankind the new religion of love and the two 
words which could respond to the needs of every 
soul—pardon and hope. 

“In the Globe and then in Parliament he wrote 
articles which attracted notice. One among others 
remains celebrated for his invention of the word 
‘decadent.’ Trusted with theatrical and liter- 
ary criticism, he accomplished the one honorably, 
but in the other revealed quite exceptional apti- 
tude, an acuteness of observation, a depth of view, 
a happiness of expression and a modesty of form, 
which later were displayed in all their plenitude 
in his contemporaneous portraits. His first at- 
tempt in the field of fiction is called ‘ L’Irrepa- 
rable.’ All the good qualities and all the defects 
of Bourget are there in germ. Anglomania is one 
of Bourget’s most striking features, which it is 
but fair to say does not confine itself to externals. 
Bourget is not English alone in his dress, the ele- 
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It is proposed here to attempt by certain analy- 
ses to discover what is the precise fundamental 
organic body which determines the colors of the 
petals of these three flowers. Every botanical 
student knows that the blue and red colors of 
flowers are due to dissolved pigments, while the 
yellows and certain of the oranges depend on 
solid or crystalline bodies combined with a pro- 
toplasmic basis. In order to thoroughly under- 
stand what follows, a little knowledge of organic 
chemistry is absolutely necessary ; but I will en- 
deavor to describe the process as briefly and as 
clearly as possible, so that any student who may 
happen to enjoy a lucid interval from the more 
severe collecting (fighting) phases of his beloved 
science may be able to follow suit. The process 
certainly ‘‘ wants a bit o’ doing,” but, after all, it 
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gance and cut of his clothes, his cleanliness, 
his linen, his bath, and his shoes from the 
Strand ; he is English also in his preoccupation 
for the moral idea, always so evident in him in 
spite of a strangely complex imagination, full of 
contrasts, having depths which border on and at 
times even plunge into vice, with pleasure, and at 
the same time aspirations toward an elevated and 
pure ideal. While as novelist he was writing on 
and exposing all these worldly tendencies, these 
exaggerated tastes for refinements peculiar to a 
special society of idlers and men of money, the 
man became captivated with this same luxury, 
was dazzled by this glitter of which his imagina- 
tion augmented singularly the value. He put off 
the old man, abandoned his Latin quarter, his 
friendships, became a man of the world, correct, 
elegant ; the chrysalis turned into the butterfly— 
a brilliant, gold butterfly, intoxicated even by suc- 
cess of all sorts and not always sufficiently on its 
guard against the lovely blue lights which have at 
times cruelly singed him. However that may all 
be, there was, as it were, emulation between the 
author and the man. After ‘Mensonges’ Paul 
Bourget has given us ‘Le Disciple,’ regarded by 
some as the best of his works, but which has 
against it the fact of being too directly inspired 
by a poignant Assize Court drama; then ‘ Cour 
de Femme,’ a less general favorite, in which the 
manner of the novelist takes too much place, sub- 
stituting itself for the interest and ideas, in which 
the dénovement—the retreat of the principal hero- 
ine into a convent—has been criticised.” 


ROSE, VIOLET AND BUTTERCUP. 


Dr. P. 


Q. KEEGAN, 


is very simple, provided of course that you know 
how it’s done ! 

Having gathered some red wild-rose petals on a 
dry day, you leave them out in the air of your 
study for forty-eight hours or more, so that they 
may lose some of their sugar, whereof they con- 
tain three and one-half per cent. Now cut them 
up in very small pieces with a common pair of 
scissors, and place the pieces in a test tube, or 
beaker, with strong alcohol. Boil, pour off the 
liquid and filter, then boil the material again with 
water, and pour off and filter. The two liquids 


are mixed and evaporated down in a silver or 
nickel basin to a small bulk, some strong solu- 
tion of caustic potash is added, and the whole 
evaporated to dryness and fused, continuing the 
heat and stirring occasionally with a glass rod 
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until the mass is in a uniform state of fusion. 
After cooling, the contents of the basin are dis- 
solved in hot water, and acidulated with sulphuric 
or hydrochloric acid. After standing and cool- 
ing, the liquid is filtered and shaken up with 
ether, which extracts and dissolves among others 
the very substances we are in quest of. Now, 
what are these ? They are no less than three in 
number, and in this particular instance are rather 
difficult to detect, inasmuch as the amount of 
eoloring matter in wild roses is very trifling in- 
deed. IJlowever, if we only will brush up our 
knowledge of organic chemistry, and have suffi- 
cient experience, we can recognize here what is 
called protocatechuic acid, C,11,0,, along with 
two phenols, viz., phloroglucol, C°IT°O*, and a 
trace of pyrogallol. But what have these hor- 
rid names to do with the bewitchingly beautiful 
tints of the queen of flowers? I think it can 
be shown that they have as much, and probably 
much more, to do with them than the man in 
the moon has to do with the ebb and flow of the 
tides. Not to be too stiffly scientific, I must for- 
bear from entering into details tending to prove 
that in the case of bine, red, and some other vari- 
eties of colored flowers, it is the tannins, possibly 
aided by the glucosides, which alone of all the 
constituents of the petals can possibly be the gen- 
erating cause of the bright pigments thereof. 
Now, the aforesaid bodies which we have ob- 
tained by virtue of the process just described are 
the result of the oxidation of the tannin which 
is proper to the rosebush itself ; and just the same 
bodies can also be obtained by treating the leaves 
or the stalks or branches of that shrub in a sim- 
ilar manner. Now, how does it come to pass that 
under such circumstances it is the petals alone 
that are tinted, while the other parts are green 
or brown? Every student of botany is aware 
that in flowers and inflorescences the chief chem- 
ical process which is the expression of their life 
is called respiration, i. e., oxygen is inhaled and 
carbonic acid gas given off, the result being that 
the constituents of the flower are more or less 
subject to oxidation. In all probability the tan- 
nins which metabolize into the pigments are 
formed in the cells of the petal itself, wherein 
they are placed under very favorable circum- 
stances,, both physically and chemically, as re- 
gards that process of oxidation to which they are 
always specially liable. Moreover, the absence 
of any other pigment (such as chlorophyll, caro- 
tin, ete., present in leaves) enables the coloration 
due to any color-forming substance whatever ex- 
isting in the petals to appear in all its native 
beauty. Certain other constituents of the cell 
undoubtedly aid and abet in the production of 


the tints and hues; but the details of the syn- 
thesis cannot be mentioned here. But how is it 
that one kind of flower is red while another is 
blue? In order to answer this question we must 
pass on to the next caravan. 

Collecting a small quantity of the flowers of the 
violet or of the wild hyacinth, we analyze them 
as before. But here we see immediately that the 
result of our manipulation is different. Instead 
of two or three bodies, one acid and two phenols, 
we now obtain only one body, viz., phloroglucol, 
which, be it remembered, was also found among 
the products of our manipulation of the rose. 
Ilence the tints of the latter, being as it were 
double-based, are much stronger and more vivid 
than is the case with most other flowers. This 
phloroglucol is a nentral body ; and the point ad- 
vanced or suggested here is, that in the former 
case it is combined with an acid, and hence the 
color is red, while in the latter case there is no 
acid, and hence the blue color is unchanged in its 
primitive condition. Every petty dabbler in the 
subject knows that an aqueous decoction of a 
pure blue petal is instantly turned red by a trace 
of acid, and on precipitating the acid the blue 
color is restored, and this again may be changed 
to green by the fumes of ammonia proceeding 
even from a long way off. 

Turn we now to the consideration of the brill- 
iant yellow decoration of the buttercup or of the 
allied marsh marigold. Here we encounter a 
state of affairs radically and utterly different. 
There is little use in this case repeating the 
process of oxidation now familiar to the reader. 
By doing so with the strong alcoholic extract of 
these petals we get a very small quantity of 
phloroglucol, and maybe an equally minute trace 
of protocatechuic acid, neither sufficient to ac- 
count for the splendid vividness of the yellow pig- 
ments. What, then, can we do ? We must adopt 
other measures. The coloring matter is extracted 
by treating with cold petroleum spirit, or by boil- 
ing with strong alcohol or ether, and the fat with 
which it is mixed is saponified by boiling solution 
of caustic soda; the whole is acidified and cooled, 
then filtered, and the matter on the filter is dis- 
solved in cold alcohol, when the yellow pigment 
is obtained unaltered by all this rough treatment. 
This yellow coloring matter seems to defy oxida- 
tion ; it is very permanent, and is apparently of 
the nature of a resin totally insoluble in water. 
It is not directly related in any way to the tan- 
nins or glucosides, and is possibly secreted from 
the protoplasm itself, like oil drops or crystals. 
Like chlorophyll, it is clearly a product of the de- 
composition of vitally active proteid organic mat- 
ter, and is evolved only in plants where such 
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largely exists. My investigations have led me to 
the conclusion that neither of these brilliant pig- 
ments are related to the fats or the waxes; they 
must, therefore, be referred to the terpenes or 
the resin and camphor group of hydrocarbons. 
It may be added that their syntheses will never 
be effected till some chemist not too much en- 
gaged in the prosecution of a money-getting pat- 
ent follows up the study and investigation of the 
vegetable proteids in a thoroughly systematic and 
scientific manner. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 
By Ernest INGERSOLL. 

Tur fear that ivory is likely to become an obsolete arti- 
cle within a short time does not appear to be well founded. 
Investigations in the Congo district of Africa show that 
there is probably stored among native chiefs, within reach 
of the High Congo, sufficient ivory to supply the world 
for a century to come. This has largely been handed 
down from their forefathers, and much of it is so cleverly 
hidden as to be safe against the accidents of tribal warfare 
or Arab raids. It is known as *‘ dead ivory,” and is doled 
out as the market justifies, being sent from the interior to 
the trading centres, sometimes 250 miles away, on the 
backs of carriers. The average tusk is about 65 pounds 
in weight, and forms a fair load for a man on a long 
march ; but some reach 200 pounds in weight. ‘The prac- 
tice is to dispose, always, of the bottom tusks of the pile, 
sometimes 100 years old, and each fresh tusk, as it is ac- 
quired, is added to the top of the heap. Moreover, it is 
estimated that 200,000 elephants still exist in Central Af- 
rica, mainly out of reach of European hunters and fire- 
arms. 

Tue limits of the word “scientific” are regarded as 
broad in these columns—broad enough, at least, to take 
in the ‘national sport of Tasmania,” azmanship. Those 
who attempted to wield the ax in competition with its 
devotees would no doubt soon regard the accomplishment 
as decidedly scicntific, in the sense, at least, of expertness. 
It appears that ability in chopping is so highly esteemed 
in Tasmania that a regular association is sustained which 
has members all over that and neighboring colonies, ad 
holds an avnual competitive ** show,” giving prizes worth 
as much as $500. The principal ‘* event ’' is the chopping 
of blocks from a log against time, in which, however, the 
number of strokes is also counted for or against competi- 
tors. The winner at the last meeting cut off a log eighteen 
inches in diameter in one minute and thirty-five seconds. 
The shower of chips is described as simply continuous. 
Surely great dexterity is implied. Matches in sawing 
wood varied the programme, the champion severing a 
stick two feet in diameter in two minutes and forty-five 
seconds, about the same rate of speed as the axman. 
American axes weighing about six pounds are used, and 
the timber is eucalyptus, about as hard as grecn oak. 
Hereafter the competition is to be opened to the world, 
and some of the experienced woodchoppers of Canada, 
Maine and the Puget Sound forests may choose to go 
across the Pacific and show what American muscle as well 
es Yankee blades are capable of. 

Tue Boston Advertiser learns that a French photographer 
lately invented a process by which a bit of ordinary paper 
—the leaf of a book, for example—can be made sensitive 


to the light without affecting the rest of the page. Acting 
on this hint, the French War Minister has begun to take 
the portraits of conscripts and recruits on the paper, which 
gives their height, complexion, age, etc. ; and the cheap- 
nes; and swiftness of the operation, which is already in 
use in the French Army, is something remarkable. It 
costs only one cent to get two copies of a portrait of 
Jacques Bonhomme—one for his individual register and 
the other for his muster roll—and so rapid is the process 
that in a few hours a whole regiment can be so photo- 
graphed. ‘The soldiers file along one by one, and each sits 
for three seconds in the photographic chair, and the thing 
is done. They even mark the man’s regimental number 
on his breast with chalk, and thus get a complete identifi- 
cation of him in case of desertion or death, or when a dis- 
charged soldier presents, his claim for pay or a pension. 
If such a system had been in use during our Civil War 
the Pension Bureau would not now be paying out so many 
thousand dollars a quarter to deserters, bounty jumpers 
and other sham heroes of the Union Army. 


A Frencu observer, named M. Cana, has been for some 
time past closely observing the actions of several common 
plants when the barometer indicated a change of weather. 
He found that if the heads of clover and other leguminous 
plants stand upright there will be rain. If the leaves of 
sorrel turn up, it is a sure sign of storm, which is also 
foretold by the leaves of willow grass slowly turning up. 
The closing of the flowers of convolvulus indicates rain, 
which, as is so generally believed, may be said of the flow- 
ers of the pimpernel, and also the hibiscus flowers. When 
the flowers of sorrel open it is said to be a sure sign of 
fine weather, but if they close it will rain. If the flowers 
of the carline thistle close there will be a storm. The ex- 
panding flowers of cinquefoil suggest rain, but their clos- 
ing means fine weather. The African marigold flowers 
close before rain ; while the scales of the teasel, pressing 
close together, pretty surely mean rain. 


A sportsMAN writer in the London Field publishes an 
invention of his calculated to assist persons shooting game 
at night, which may be of service. It consists of two 
round bars, about the thickness of a match, clamped trans- 
versely on to the rib of the barrel; one immediately in 
rear of the fore sight, the other immediately in rear of the 
back sight. The front bar should be about three inches 
long. The rear bar should be slightly thinner and pro- 
portionately shorter, so that when taking aim along the 
barrel it may seem exactly to cover, and coincide with, the 
front bar— both in length and thickness. If, when taking 
aim, these two bars exactly coincide, so that one hides the 
other from sight, the eye must be looking straight along the 
centre of the barrel, and the sighting therefore true. For 
the horizontal alignment of the two bars corrects the ver- 
tical error, and prevents one from aiming high or low; 
while the alignment of their outer points corrects the lat- 
eral crror, and prevents one from aiming to the right or 
left. On dark nights the front bar may be coated with 
luminous paints, which, when correct aim is taken, will, of 
course, be obscured from view. On moonlight nights ivory 
is better. This sight will not, of course, make you shoot 
straight if it is too dark to distinguish the object aimed at. 
But the transverse bars are more readily caught and 
aligned than the old isolated sights, and, if you can sec 
the object, you will also be able to see and align the 
sights. 


Tue Japanese dwarf cedar is dead (says the Chicago Jn- 
ter Ocean). This famous tree, 300 years old, was sent to 
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the Columbian Fair by the Emperor of Japan, but it was 
taken from its soil and wrapped in brown paper. When 
it reached Jackson Park the Department of Horticulture 
discovered that it would take heroic measures to restore it 
to strength and bloom, even if life were not extinct. Hot 
pipes were laid around and about it, but yesterday the 
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imitation of a noble and massive cedar tree. There is 
much mourning among the Japanese in Jackson Park over 
the demise of the wonderful tree, but it will be retained in 
the Horticultural Building and given a place of promi- 
nence in the Japanese exhibit. The tree now stands in a 
large flower pot, and is covered with its foliage, which, 
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THIS DEAR OLD LADY, A TRIFLE SHORTSIGHTED, WHILE 
THE TRITON FOUNTAIN, AND ‘‘ REALLY THINKS, IF 
HAVE TO TAKE A CAB.” 


time limit was reached and the famous old tree was de- 
clared to be dead wood. This cedar, about three feet in 
height and 300 years old, was considered to be probably 
the best specimen in existence of the celebrated dwarf 
trees of Japan. For three centuries its growth had been 
checked and held down by the process known to the clever 
Japs, until in appearance it was a burlesque or miniature 


WAITING FOR AN OMNIBUS, GETS UNDER THE SPRAY OF 
THIS WIND AND RAIN CONTINUE, SHE WILL POSITIVELY 


however, is plainly dead and almost ready to fall off. 
The gnarled and rugged trunk and branches seem to tell 
a sad tale of suppressed vigor and growth; and now that 
the ancient tree is dead, it looks more than ever like a 
dwarf, stunted and blighted, but at the same time a mar- 
velous specimen of what time and patience and close atten- 
tion to the end desired may accomplish. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 


By GreorcEe C. HuRLBUT, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOcIETY, 

GREENLAND has been attacked on the eastern side as well 
as on the western. The Danish expedition under Lieuten- 
ant Ryder, which landed at the Pendulum Islands in July, 
1891, entered Sconesby Sound in August, and fixed its head_ 
quarters at Hekla Harbor, in N. Lat. 70° 27', where it 
passed the winter. Explorations and collections were 
made, and in August, 1892, the ship’s head was turned to 
the south again, but on reaching Lat. 69° the ice was 
found to be impassable, and Lieutenant Ryder steered for 
Iceland. In Sconseby Sound, which has two arms, one 
running S.W., the other N.N.W., glaciers descended from 
the inland ice to the water’s edge. Liverpool Coast is con- 
nected with Jameson’s Land. No Esquimaux were seen, but 
deserted houses and graves were found in seven places. 
Reindeer and musk oxen were plentiful. Willows and 
birches were seen 18 inches in height. The lowest tem- 
perature was 52° (Fahr.) below zero in March, the average 
for the month being 14° below zero; and during the ex- 
treme cold the air was calm. 


Ir is announced that, in accordance with the new Consti- 
tion of Brazil, a scientific commission, headed by Mr. 
Cruls, of the Rio Observatory, has been appointed to 
choose a site for a new capital. The article of the Consti- 
tution designates the central plateau, in which the Rivers 
San Francisco, Tocantins and Parana take their rise, as the 
region to be examined for the location. 


Tur Transcaspian territory had a population, in 1890, 
of 254,823, mostly Turkomans, Persians and Kirghiz. The 
Russians, who numbered only 5,000, have increased by new 
settlements within the past two years. The chief pursuit 
of the people is cattle breeding, and they possessed, in 
1890, 1,750,000 sheep and 91,000 camels. 


DeMANEND, the great peak of the Elburz Mountains, was 
ascended, in 1890, by Mr. Sven Hedin, who has just pub- 
lished an account of his journey. He found the summit 
covered with a snow field. The ridges of rock visible were 
of voleanic origin, and the crater, which was elliptical, had 
a width of 1,600 or 1,700 feet. No signs of volcanic activ- 
ity were seen. Mr. Hedin estimated the height of the 
mountain at 17,930 feet (5,465 meters) from the readings of 
three boiling-point thermometers. He gives at the close of 
his report the measurements previously recorded, the high- 
est being that of R. Thomson, 21,519 feet (6,559 meters), 
and the lowest that of Lentz, 17,966 feet (5,476 meters). 


Two sertes of soundings have lately been completed. 
One, by the Austrian man-of-war Pola, was in the Mediter- 
ranean between Port Said and the Island of Cyprus. The 
water was found to be uncommonly salt, with a high tem- 
perature and remarkable transparency. At the surface the 
thermometer marked 84° (Fahr.) and at 16} fathoms 804°. 
The salinity was 4 per cent., and a disk, a little over 3 feet 
in diameter, was visible when sunk to the depth of nearly 
200 feet. 

In the Red Sea the Italian war ship Sci//a made numer- 
ous observations over a space of 2 degrees of latitude, 
from 21° 14’ to 23° 11' 30" N., and on both sides of the 
meridian of 37° E. Long. The deepest sounding was 885 
fathoms, but most of the casts were in depths of from 270 
to 440 fathoms. At 80 fathoms the water was warmer than 
at the surface, and below 245 fathoms it was colder. Num- 
bers of banks and islands in the sea have been more exactly 
laid down. In the Behring Sea results not less striking have 


been attained by the American vessel Mohican. A series of 
soundings made between 55° 50' N. Lat., and 168° 52: 25” 
and 172° 15' 5" W. Long., have revealed many abrupt 
changes in the level of the ocean bed. The deepest waters 
were from 125 to 148 fathoms, and the shallowest from 3 
to 5 fathoms. 

THe great rains in Equatorial Africa generally begin 
with the month of March and last till the end of May. 
These rains are the cause of the rise in the Nile, and on 
them Egypt depends for its wonderful fertility. In the 
winter of 1891-92 the rain was almost continuous from 
November till March, when the regular rainy season 
set in, and at the end of last July the Victoria Nyanza 
(which is not much smaller than Lake Superior) was found 
by Captain Lugard to be six feet above its ordinary level. 
One consequence of this extraordinary rainfall was a flood 
in Egypt in September and October, when ordinarily the 
Nile should be falling ; and this flood occasioned very great 
damage. Captain Lugard remarks that all this damage 
might have been prevented if there had been means of 
telegraphing the state of the lake to the government at 
Cairo. 

His observations in Uganda and the reports which he re- 
ceived from the neighboring regions show that the terrible 
cattle plugue, which M. Monteil found devastating the 
Western Soudan, has swept across the whole of Africa. 
Nothing like this plague has been known in those coun- 
tries within the memory of man. Millions of cattle have 
perished, and the destruction of their herds has reduced 
many of the tribes to starvation. The disease, which is 
still raging and extending to the north and to the south, 
is characterized by purging, debility and death in rapid 
succession. It has exterminated not only the domestic cat- 
tle, but the buffalo, formerly very numerous, and has at- 
tacked elands and some smaller antelopes, and has de- 
stroyed the giraffes ; but the elephant, the rhinoceros and 
the hippopotamus are unharmed. 


Tue British and the Germans are making every effort to 
anticipate each other on the Zambezi River. The British 
gunboats for Lake Nyassa were looked for at the mouth of 
the Zambezi on October 5th last, and it was intended to 
put them together on the Shiré River during the winter, 
before the rainy season began. Before the gunboats could 
be put together they would have to be carried in parts to 
Blautyre, and the English were hard at work on the road, 
which leads up a rise, in the first 1Q-miles, of 2,000 feet. 
The German gunboat on the Lower Zambezi was making 
slow progress. Captain Sclater, an English officer, had 
made an excursion into the Valley of the Moanza River, 
which joins the Shiré. A range of mountains between 
these rivers was found to be without water at that time of 
the year. 

Dr. StunitManN, who accompanied Emin Pasha in his 
latest expedition to Central Africa, has done an immense 
amount of work in mapping the country traveled. His 
route map of the journey from Kafuro to Southern Momfu 
fills 146 sheets. The direction of the march was noted 
every five minutes, with compass bearings of distant 
mountains and other objects. Profiles of the country were 
taken with geodetic measurements, and compass bearings 
about Bukoba and Muanza; positions of islands in the 
southwestern part of the Victoria Lake were fixed, and a 
map of the road from Muanza to Bagamoyo (on the Indian 
Ocean) fills 46 sheets. A large volume, begun by Emin 
Pasha and continued by Dr. Stuhlmann, records about 
70,000 entries, giving estimates of height, readings of boil- 
ing point and meteorological observations. 














THE CLOTHING 


THE immense proportions which the boot and 
shoe trade of St. Louis have assumed during the 
last ten or twelve years have formed a subject for 
comment in commercial circles in all parts of the 
United States, but it is not so generally known 
that the clothing trade of St. Louis is prodigious, 
or that the manufacturing output of men’s cloth- 
ing in the metropolis of the West and Southwest 
approximates nine millions a year. Yet official 
returns show this to be the case, and, notwith- 
standing the increase in the number and size of 
the establishments, there is more activity now 
than when the total capacity was far smaller. 








TRADE 


OF ST. LOUIS. 


This is strictly correct, and no attempt has yet 
been made to answer the argument. St. Louis 
excels in every line of clothing, with the single 
exception of ‘‘ shoddy,” in which it does compara- 
tively little. From a prejudiced standpoint it 
might be supposed that the demand from the 

















Last year there was quite an inter- 
esting competition between St. Louis 
and New York over Texas trade, and 
the former was so successful in the 
fight that one large Eastern house, 
which had been maintaining an im- 
portant branch in the Lone Star State, removed 
that branch to St. Louis. A debate followed as 
to the reasons for the Western city’s victory, 
which, it was argued, was (1) because St. Louis 
prices range fully as low as those of New York, 
(2) because freight rates from St. Louis to Texas 
and Western and Southwestern States are neces- 
sarily lower than from Eastern factories, (3) be- 
cause St. Louis houses carry a larger and more 
varied assortment, and (4) because the St. Louis 
salesmen understand the wants of the Western 
and Southwestern trade. 





A WHOLESALE CORNER, ST. LOUIS. 


West and South was mainly for low-priced, in- 
ferior goods, but this is by no means the case. 
There is a large call for a medium grade of goods, 
but the very cheap qualities are not wanted. 
Medium and fine cloth is chiefly used, and it is 
notorious that more attention is paid to the cut, 
finish and trimming of St. Louis clothing than 
in other markets. St. Louis certainly takes the 
lead in style and quality. 

The best homemade woolen and mixed goods 
are used, and ‘large quantities of cloth are im- 
ported regularly from European markets, some 
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coming direct to St. Louis in bond and some be- 
ing purchased from leading importers. There 
are six or eight very large establishments in St. 
Louis, and quite a number of others which do an 
enormous business. As is the case in this trade 
throughout the entire country, the bulk of the 
work is done outside, either at the home of the 
employés or at comparatively small shops estab- 
lished for the purpose. This decentralization, as 
it were, of the work has the effect of detracting 
from the apparent activity of the business, and 
people often express surprise that the large cloth- 
ing manufacturers make so little show. The pres- 
ent plan has, however, grown up after long ex- 
perience, and is found more profitable and satis- 
factory in every way than crowding all the labor 
into one large establishment. 

There are a number of small shops working 
on different specialties. In some of these noth- 
ing but medium and fine wool overcoats are 
turned out; in others sack coats only are pro- 
duced ; others confine their attention to making 
pants of various grades, and in others alpacas 
and light goods are produced. As is proved 
by the reports of the State Labor Commissioner, 
there is none of the unhealthy and dangerous 
tenement-house labor in St. Louis that is to be 
found in some Eastern cities, and this is perhaps 
one reason why the run of St. Louis made goods 
is so distinctly superior in style and finish to the 
average of the East. As long as this excellence 
is maintained there is very little doubt as to the 
ability of St. Louis to hold its own in this im- 
portant industry, and to continue to increase its 
returns until it becomes the largest wholesale 
clothing centre of the United States. 

Coming down to figures, those given in the cen- 
sus do not include the whole of the very heavy local 
output of the merchant tailors, but even as they 
are, the figures as vouched for by the , United 
States Government are very remarkable, and 
show a phenomenal increase which would have 
excited wonderment had it occurred in any other 
city but St. Louis. In 1880 there were only 100 
houses engaged in this trade, their combined cap- 
ital was $1,300,000, and they employed less than 
3,000 hands. To these they paid less than 
$800,000 in wages, and their gross output was 
$3,500,000. In 1890 the number of honses found 
to be engaged in manufacturing clothing had in- 
creased to 348, with nearly $6,000,000 of capital 
and more than 7,000 hands employed. The dis- 
bursements in wages for the year were $3,000,000, 
and the value of the output reached the enormous 


total of $9,630,000. This increase, varying from 
200 to 300 per cent., cannot fail to be acknowl- 
edged by the trade throughout the United States 
as proof positive of the right of St. Louis to take 
a far higher rank in the wholesale clothing busi- 
ness than has been generally accorded it. The 
city is fifth in the United States in the matter of 
population, but it is not lower than fourth in the 
magnitude of its clothing production. 

Women’s clothing is returned separately in the 
census, the total amount of the output being 
placed at $541,000. It is hardly necessary to 
state that this does not include dressmakers’ 
charges, for including these the total runs up to 
$1,800,000. Jeans are included in the census fig- 
ures, and in these the output of St. Louis is no- 
toriously great; indeed, that of Missouri is in 
consequence larger than that of any other State 
in the Union. The largest jean factory in the 
country is located in St. Louis, and_ the, goods 
manufactured here rank very high with the trade 
throughout the country. ‘They are shipped in 
every direction—to the mining regions of Penn- 
sylvania, to Kansas, Texas and all Southern States. 

It is doubtful if any industry is so thoroughly 
represented on the road as the wholesale clothing, 
several of the St. Louis houses maintaining a staff 
as large as twenty, and the commercial men in- 
cluding many experts in every line of the busi- 
ness. ‘This army of drummers invade the entire 
Southwestern and Southern country every season 
of the year, and in addition they make inroads 
into the enemy’s territory in the Far West and 
Northwest. Some shipments have gone into 
Georgia, and some houses report orders even from 
California and Washington State. 

In more strictly St. Louis territory, such as 
Missouri, Illinois, Kansas, Iowa, Indian Territory, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas, St. Louis controls 
the trade in every respect, and is increasing its 
shipments with great rapidity. Along the line of 
Washington Avenue are to be found the head- 
quarters of the leading houses in the wholesale 
clothing business, and, as proved by the census 
figures already quoted, the volume of their trans- 
actions is immensely greater than their modesty 
permits them to claim. ‘The methodical manner 
in which the work is conducted has also had a 
tendency to detract from the public estimate as 
to its importance, but the assortments kept on 
hand are so large and extensive that merchants 
and buyers are fully able to appreciate the benefits 
that accrue to them from placing their orders 
here exclusively. 

















